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^^IIE  nearly  contemporaneous  publication  of  three  different 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  ‘  with  English 
Notes,**  is  ill  itself  a  circumstance  to  be  viewed  with  high  satis¬ 
faction,  as  at  once  a  favourable  symptom  and  a  happy  omen.  It 
indicates  that  a  demand  for  such  works  has  been  by  some  means 
created  ;  and  it  seems  to  promise  an  increased  attention,  on  the 
part  of  divinity  students,  to  the  instrument  and  basis  of  all  theo¬ 
logical  knowledge, — the  sacred  text.  *  ' 

The  public  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Valpy  for  having  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  which  the  Oxford  Regius  Professor  and  the  learned  Author 
of  the  Recensio  Synoptica  have  somewhat  tardily  followed.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  e.r  cedibutt  Typfjgraphicin 
Valjwiajus,,  ap)>eared  in  1816,  with  the  notes  in  Latin  *.  The 
plan  seemed  to  lie,  to  give  the  Greek  text  with  a  series  of  brief 
ticholia^  after  the  manner  of  Hardy’s  Greek  Testament  (Lond. 
1768),  selected  chiefly  from  Grotius,  Eisner,  liaphelius,  Bos, 
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I’alairet,  Kvpke,  and  llosonnuiller.  Of  the  execution  of  the  at- 
tein])t,  we  felt  unahle  to  s|H’ak  with  as  warm  approbation  as  of 
the  design  'The  theological  notes,  in  particular,  were  extremely 
nn satisfactory  and  mc*agre ;  and  the  text  itself,  though  generally 
that  of  (Irieshach,  was  in  some  ]>assages  made  to  hend  to  received, 
hut  unauthorized  readiiigs.  'I'he  second  edition,  ])uhlished  in 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  first.  A  corrected 
text  was  made  the  basis  of  the  work,  the  various  readings  being 
given  in  foot-notes ;  and  after  ‘  mature  consideration,'  though 
evidently  not  without  misgivings  as  io  the  consequences  of  so 
daring  an  innovation,  the  Kditor  determined  to  give  the  Anno¬ 
tations  in  English.  For  this  violation  of  established  usage,  the 
following  remarkable  apology  was  offered.  ‘  In  this,  he  has  fol- 
‘  lowed  the  example  of  our  most  learned  divines  and  critics,  who, 

‘  in  oflering  the  result  of  their  pious  labours  to  the  English  stu- 
‘  dent  in  divinity,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  Latin 
‘  language,  though  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  ancient  and  of 
‘  (ierman  critics.  Ni>r  is  there  any  fear  that  the  language,  how- 
‘  ever  plain  and  simple,  should,  on  such  a  sacred  ground,  Ih' 

‘  found  to  shock  the  most  refined  taste,  or  offend  the  judgement 
‘  of  the  most  fastidious  seliolar.' 

The  experiment  has  succeeded.  Not  merely  has  a  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Valpy's  work  In'cn  called  for,  but  its  success  has  cm- 
lH>ldened  two  other  learned  persons  to  prepare  rival  works  upon 
the  same  plan.  Yet  still,  the  Oxford  Professor  deems  it  needful 
to  ])n)pitiate  the  venerable  ])rcjudices  wliich  linger  about  antique 
towers  and  (iothic  halls,  by  thus  apologizing  for  giving  the  notes 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  instead  of  employing  the  sacred  Koniish 
language. 

‘  The  note's  are  calculated  for  those  ])ersons  who  arc  not  reading  the 
(iri*ek  Testament  for  the  first  time,  but  who  as  yet  have  little  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  lalnuirs  of  critical  commentators.  If  they  should  be 
fouml  ust'ful  in  the  ujqHT  classes  (if  schools,  to  the  younger  members 
of  our  universities,  and  to  the  (randidates  for  holv  orders,  the  anxious 
wi.shes  of  the  ('ditor  will  be  aiiqily  gratified.  It  is  not  merely  the 
fashion  of  the  day  which  has  induced  me  to  comj)ose  the  notes  in 
English  rather  than  in  laitiii.  This  custinn  sc'cms  indeed  to  Ik'  gain- 
iug  ground  in  editions  of  jirofane  authors  as  well  as  of  the  (ireek  Tes¬ 
tament  :  and  unless  the  work  is  intended  for  circulation  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  or  unless  Latin  notes  are  sup|H>sed  to  improve  the  reader’s  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  that  language,  there  MHuns  no  r(‘a.soii  why  the  difficulties 
of  one  dead  language  should  Ih'  exjihiined  by  a  commentary  written  in 
another.  In  compiling  notes  from  wTiters  of  different  countries,  and 
particularly  from  English  commentators,  it  is  obviously  much  more 
easy  to  (xinvey  their  sentiments  in  our  ow  n  language :  and  if  such  a 
system  should  In*  found  more  useful  and  agr(*eable  to  the  majority  of 
my  rtnulers,  I  shall  consider  it  a  recommendation,  rather  than  an 
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objection,  that  the  commentary  has  no  pnaensiuns  to  be  cuiisiilcred 
learned* 

This  manly  declaration  does  honour  to  the  learned  Writer ; 
and  set'ing  that  prejudices  such  as  he  alludes  to  still  exist,  wc 
must  applaud  the  good  sense  which  has  enabled  him  to  break 
their  thraldom.  It  may  hereafter  apjiear,  however,  a  curious 
fact,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  mitury,  it  should 
he  ‘  a  fashion  *  just  beginning  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  learned 
Englishmen,  to  make  use  of  their  own  language  in  works  of 
Hihlical  criticism  and  philology ;  and  that  a  practice  now  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  without  reason,  should  so  long  have  been  tenaciously 
adhered  to  by  our  scholars.  Once,  indeed,  there  might  be  good 
reasons  for  employing  the  Latin  language  in  works  exclusively 
designed  for  the  learned ;  who,  few  in  nuinl)er,  and  scattcr€^d  over 
Euro])c,  required  an  international  nuHlium  in  which  they  could 
mutually  exchange  the  results  of  their  labours,  elude  the  ignorance, 
not  only  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  the  great  and  ))owerful,  express 
their  thoughts  with  greater  freedom  than  they  could  prudently 
do  in  their  respective  vernacular  dialcets,  and  contribute  to  the 
common  fund  of  the  world  of  letters.  Latin  was  then  the  only 
literary  currency.  Nay,  the  State  required  its  l^atin  secretar}\ 
I'or  to  all  Europe,  the  language  of  Shakes}>care  was  the  barbarous 
dialect  of  a  few  millions  of  islanders:  and  the  Englishman  who 
aspiretl  to  Ik*  read  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  his  native  uni¬ 
versity,  was  compelled  to  use  the  Roman  tongue. 

'^Ilic  state  of  things  is  now*  altogether  different.  Truth  no 
longer  seeks  or  needs  the  disguise  of  a  learned  language.  The 
press  is  free.  Theology  has  ceasetl  to  be  a  craft,  and  knowledge 
to  be  a  monopoly,  ’^fhe  I'nglish  language,  no  more  confined  to 
an  island  of  the  German  ocean,  is  diffusing  itself  over  both  he¬ 
mispheres,  as  the  medium  of  commerce  and  the  fountain-head  of 
intellectual  wealth.  Eor  the  thousands  who  com}K)sed  the  Latin 
republic  of  letters  in  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  there  are 
millions  now,  to  whom  an  English  writer  may  address  himself ; 
and  the  loftiest  literary  ambition  might  well  be  content  with  the 
sphere  of  the  English  public  and  the  immortality  of  the  English 
tongue.  Racon  would  not,  if  he  were  now  living,  philosophize  in 
Latin,  which  henceforth  will  serve  better  for  the  concealment, 
tlian  for  the  communication  of  opinions. 

The  study  and  mastery'  of  the  Roman  language  will  always 
form  an  indis|>ensable  part  of  a  liberal  education  ;  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  rich  literature  which  it  unlocks,  and  of  the  benefit  to 
Ik*  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  itself,  which 
so  long  gave  laws  to  the  world  of  thought,  surviving  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  the  political  ascendancy  of  Rome,  and  forming  the  basis 
of  the  comiH)site  dialects  of  modern  Europe.  Wc  may  almost 
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truce  the  extent  and  progress  of  civilization  during  the  middle 
ages,  by  the  degree  in  which  the  Latin  prevailed  over  and  in  the 
barbarous  idioms  of  the  northern  triln's ;  just  as  the  mixture  of 
Arabic  determines  the  extent  of  the  Mohammedan  civilization  in 
Africa.  It  was  the  language  of  the  ('hurch,  the  Law,  and  the 
Schools.  Hut,  as  Home  itself  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  (rreece,  so, 
the  Latin  language  has  triumphed  at  the  ex]M'nse  of  (treek 
literature,  'rile  different  spirit  of  the  two  nations,  and  of  their 
institutions,  has  reflected  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  character  of 
their  res^vetive  tongues.  'I'hc  (Ireek,  with  its  many  dialects, 
free,  copious,  rich,  and  flexible,  mcKlelled  by  the  feelings  and 
tuned  hv  the  ear  of  the  natives,  seems  to  have  received  its  laws 
from  the  plastic  power  of  mind.  The  Latin  has  e\ercise<l  a 
despotism  over  the  mind  itself.  It  has  been  at  the  same  time  an 
instrument  of  civilization  and  an  im]>ediment  to  the  progress  of 
intellect, — a  yoke  u])on  the  free  exercise  of  thought.  Its  effect 
uj>on  theologx  has  l>een,  ]>erhaps,  the  most  strikingly  prejudicial. 

It  would  l)e  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  to  which  the  truths  of 
reli’Mon  have  been  mvstified  by  the  technicalities  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical  language,  at  once  precise  and  ambiguous,  defining  without 
ex])laining,  oliscurcly  rigid  in  ox]>ression  and  indeterminate  in 
meaning.  'Flie  Latin  language  has  never  been  thoroughly 
(  hristianized ;  and  the  Vulgate  was  almost  inevitably  a  cor¬ 
ruption,  as  well  as  a  translation  of  the  New  'Festament,  For  how 
could  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  (Miristian  Revelation  be  ade¬ 
quately  exhibited  in  a  language  inca]>able  of  expressing  the  infi-  ’ 
nite  distinction  In'tween  a  god  and  The  Deity, — a  son  of  a  di¬ 
vinity,  and  'Fhe  Son  of  God,  spirit,  and  'Fhe  Spirit,  a  word  and 
The  Word  t  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  such  difficulty 
ctuild  Ik*  created  by  the  want  of  the  definite  article  in  Latin,  as 
would  im|H*de  the  oral  communication  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
in  the  first  ages  ;  hut  it  was  not  without  reason  that  it  pleased  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  direct  the  A|K)siles  to  employ  the  Greek  language, 
already  consecratcxl  and  accommiKlatetl  to  sacred  truth  by  the 
Septuagint  Versii»n  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that,  if  they  had  written  in  Latin,  they  would,  by  grafting  some 
Hebraistic  and  Hellenistic  forms  u|K)n  the  classic  dialect, — by 
some  phnises  that  leamiKl  scholars  might  now  have  exercised  their 
learning  in  shewing  to  be  impure  Latin,  by  converting  ille  or  ip»e 
into  an  article,  or  by  some  other  means, — have  expressed,  as  un- 
tKiuiviKaily  iis  they  have  done  in  the  inspired  text,  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  respt*cting  Christ. 

Hut,  unhappily,  with  the  original  Scriptures  in  her  hands,  the 
Church  presumed  authoritatively  to  suluititute  her  own  imperfect 
and  obscure  interpretation  for  the  sacred  vinle.Vy  discouraging  the 
study  of  the  genuine  authority.  The  neglect  of  the  (ireek  Tes¬ 
tament  occasioned  by  this  fatal  jmlicy,  could  not  but  exert  a  most 
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prejudicial  influence  on  theological  studies.  It  was  excluding  the 
daylight  for  the  purpose  of  hurniug  tapers.  Kven  after  the  study 
of  the  Greek  text  had  been  revived,  the  habit  of  deference  to  the 
Vulgate  still  pve  a  bias  to  the  judgement  of  the  Hihlical  student; 
and  the  practice  of  arriving  at  the  aetjuisition  of  the  (ireek  lan¬ 
guage  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  has  tended  to  hinder 
scholars  from  perceiving  the  true  genius,  and  fully  deciphering 
the  forms  of  the  nobler  language,  'rhey  l»ave  been  led  to  reail 
the  (iret'k  by  Latin  rules,  to  inter])ret  it  hv  Latin  ideas,  to  look 
at  the  ins]>ired  text  through  Latin  spectacles.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  may  he  remarked,  that,  in  professedly  translating  from  the 
(Treek  text,  our  '^IVanslators  have  not  followed  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  even  when  the  English  idiom  allowed  of  it, 
hut  have  modelled  the  construction  on  the  Latin  versions.  Still 
more  striking  is  the  influence  of  the  Latin,  in  leading  the  moat 
erudite  grammarians  to  hlunder  so  astonishingly  respecting  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  Greek  Article  ;  for  we  can  hardly  err  in 
attri^Hiting  to  the  complete  prepossession  of  their  minds  by  the 
language  in  which  they  had  learned  to  write  and  to  think,  the  ob¬ 
scure  and  erroneous  notions  which  Hishop  Middleton  lias  im¬ 
mortalized  his  name  by  exposing.  That  the  true  ‘  doctrine  of 
‘  the  Greek  Article  ’  should  l>e  a  re-discovery  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  must  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Hut,  had  the  Greek  language  maintained 
its  ancient  predominance  as  the  instrument  of  thought  and  the 
common  tongue  of  the  learned, — had  the  studies  of  Luropean 
.scholars  been  directed  to  that  language, — had  they  written  and 
thought  in  Greek,  instead  of  in  I^atin,  there  could  have  been 
no  room  for  any  such  discovery.  The  use  and  power  of  the 
Article,  at  least,  must  have  been  preserved,  although  the  gram¬ 
matical  principle  so  ably  developed  by  Dr.  Middleton  might  have 
eluded  observation.  Hy  how  few  masters  of  Lnglish  composition 
have  the  intimate  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  construction 
of  our  own  language  been  thoroughly  understood  !  >V11  grammar 

is  theory  ;  for  what  is  it  but  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  speech  ?  And  the  facts  must 
needs  be  older  than  the  hypothesis.* 

Whatever  exc*eption  may  lie  taken  against  any  of  Dr.  Middle- 
ton’s  rules,  which  are  but  his  interpretation  of  the  philological 
facts  that  he  has  brought  to  light,  the  general  principles  uj)on 
which  his  doctrine  of  the  Article  is  founded,  are  too  well  csta- 

*  Bishop  Middleton  makes  a  fine  rcinark  in  his  J’reface,  in  com¬ 
bating  the  uiiphilosophical  notion  that  idiom  is  to  bo  attributed  solely 
to  custom.  ‘  Gualum  in  language  bears  a  close  analogy  to  chance  in 
physics ;  c*ach  of  them  is  a  name  for  the  operation  of  unerring  causes 
which  we  want  either  the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  apprehend. 
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blished  to  admit  even  of  controversy  ;  and  bis  great  work  may  Ik' 
considered  as  forming  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  Hiblical  cri¬ 
ticism.  It  has  given  almost  a  new  character,  as  well  as  a  new 
impulse  tc»  the  study  of  the  Circck  Testament ;  vindicating  the 
sacred  writers  from  the  dishonouring  charge  of  either  not  under¬ 
standing  the  ])rinci])les  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  or 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously  departing  from  them.  ‘  Kvery  iin- 
‘  prejudiced  and  pious  ('hri>tian  scholar,’  remarks  Mr.  \  al])y,  in 
the  preface  to  his  present  edition,  ‘  will  surely  confess,  that  this 
‘  d(»ctrine  of  the  Cireck  Article,  as  it  proves  the  unaflectcd  accu- 
‘  racy  and  genuine  simplicity  of  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers, 

‘  must  tend  to  corroborate  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the 
*  vital  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  ('hrist.’ 

‘  We  have  umlisputed  pro4»fs  of  the  general  adherence  of  the  sacred 
penmen  of  the  New  Testament  to  grammatical  usage,  and  of  their  oh- 
servance  of  the  simple  forms  of  language  and  rules  of  j)hilology,  in  the 
diction  which  involves  no  ]H*culiar  doctrine;  and  what  reason  can  Ik* 
assigned,  why  the  same  application  of  plain  established  rides  should 
not  Ik*  allowed  to  operate  with  their  usual  acceptation  and  force,  where 
they  tend  to  substantiate  doctrines,  the  common  belief  and  conviction 
of  which,  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  could  alone  dictate  the  adoption 
of  that  peculiar  aiul  genuine  diction.^* 

Mr.  \  alj)y  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  present 
edition,  by  prelixing  to  the  first  volume,  a  brief  analysis  or  epitome 
of  the  llislunfs  invaluable  work,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  text ;  and  he  suggests  to  ‘‘  those  who  ])reside  over 
‘  our  great  public  schools,’  the  ])ropriety  of  introducing  the  study 
of  this  important  doctrine  into  their  higher  classes,  as  bcijig  ‘  l)e- 
‘  neficial  to  the  advancement  of  classical  learning  itself,'  by  de¬ 
monstrating  the  accuracy  and  even  philosophical  precision  of  the 
(treek  language.  T'he  following  remarks  on  the  style  of  the 
sacred  writers,  our  readers  will  peruse  with  satisfaction. 

‘  Though  the  diction  of  the  Now  Testament  is  not  free  from  Ile- 
bruisms,  nor  in  all  resjH*cts  amfornuHl  to  the  style  of  the  (irreek  Attic 
writers  ;  though  it  caun(»t  Ik‘  proved,  as  some  liave  laboured  to  do,  that, 
in  the  entire  phraseology,  there  is  a  perfect  consonance  to  the  usiige  of 
the  (iriH'k  hi.storians,  philosophers,  and  piH*ts  ;  yet  still  it  has  all  the 
osst'ntial  tpialities  of  a  giMnl  style,  and  in  this  respect  comes  not  short 
of  classic  purity.  The  charge  whicli  some  have  thought  proper  to 
bring  ag.iinst  the  s;icred  |H*nmen,  of  lingual  inaccuracies  and  violations 
of  grammar,  is  so  far  from  being  well  grounded,  that  the  converse  ap- 
]K'ars  to  lie  undeniable,  and  their  adherence  to  the  rub's  of  grammar  to 
be  so  rigid  as  to  re|H‘l  every  such  assault.  They  mav  adopt  and  in- 
cor|>onite  ]urticular  foreign  W(»rds,  as  Persian  words,  Latinisms,  and 
Ciheisms,  and  Arameisms,  unusual  iiiHections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and 
even  |)eculiar  coinbiiiatu»ns  of  words  ;  but  still,  the  grammatical 
structure  is  lircek  ;  and  in  general,  |>ecuiiaritics  in  the  language  dc- 
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velop  themsi'lves  in  iniHles  of  clwlining,  ruther  than  in  syntactical  con¬ 
struction,  anil  more  in  the  lexicon,  than  in  the  grammar.  .  .  .  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  Hebniisms  are  attributed  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  a  numl)er  of  cases,  merely  bmiuse  they  are  found  in  passagi's 
quitted  from  the  Sej)tuagint,  which  are  never  employed  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.*  ^^llpy,  Vref\  pj>.  xiii,  xiv. 

Dr.  Bloomfield  has  some  remarks,  in  his  Preface,  to  the  same 
rffeet,  which  deserve  transcription. 

‘  As  to  the  much  controverted  subject  of  tlie  stifle  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  present  Editor  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  alike  of  those 
who  regard  the  Greek  as  pure  and  even  elegant,  and  of  thi>se  w’ho  pro¬ 
nounce  it  barbarous  and  ungrammatical.  To  maintain  the  former, 
after  the  labours  of  so  many  eminent  w'Hters  from  \%>rstius  down¬ 
wards,  were  a  vain  attempt :  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  surely  diH*s  not 
follow  that,  becjuise  some  w'ords  arc  found  nowhere  else,  they  were 
coined  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  or  w’cre  barbarous  ;  since  there  is  great 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  classical  authors  preserved  to  us  do  not  con¬ 
tain  a  tenth  part  of  the  Greek  language,  as  it  subsisted  at  the  Ik'- 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  words  then  matf  have  lH*en  used  by 
the  best  writers  ;  or  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the  provincial  or 
])opular,  colloquial  and  domestic  phraseology,  not  preserved  in  any  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  non-observance  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Greek  (irammariaus,  sometimes  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  an  excellent  distinction  of  Titt- 
man:  **  Scriptores  sacri  srainmaticns  (ptidem'  le^ex  servarunt,  non 
autem  nrammaticorum,**  *  Bloomfield,  Pref.  pp.  xv,  xvi. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discharge  our  more  immediate  duty 
as  Beviewers,  by  putting  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  means 
of  deciding  for  tJiemselves  u])on  the  specific  and  comparative 
merits  of  the  publications  before  us.  And  the  first  j>oint  to 
which  their  inquiries  will  naturally  be  directed,  is  the  'I'ext  that 
has  been  adopted  in  these  editions.  Mr.  V  alj)y  has  taken,  as 
the  basis  of  his  edition,  the  Received  Text,  giving  the  various 
lections  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  distinguishing  by  different 
stenographic  marks,  the  degree  of  authority  attaching  to  them. 
Dr.  Burton  has  ado])ted  the  text  of  the  edition  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1707»  after  Mill,  for  which  he  assigns  the  following  reasons. 

‘  Though  the  received  text,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Greek  Testament 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Elzevirs,  yet  the 
editions  w’hich  appeared  in  the  last  century,  have  differed  from  one 
auotlier  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  supposed  by  |)ersous  who  have  not 
examined  this  subject  for  themselves.  The  text  adopted  by  Mill^ 
though  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  faulty,  has  ])erhaps  had  the 
greatest  number  of  followers :  and  since  this  text  has  been  adopted  in 
the  small  and  popular  editions  printed  at  Oxford  in  182<1  and  ltt3(),  1 
have  thought  it  better  to  do  the  same.  The  reader  will  however  find 
friHiuent  mention  of  various  readings  in  the  notes.  I  have  examined 
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with  no  small  lal)oiir  and  attention  the  copious  materials  which  have 
l)een  collected  by  (rriesbach  ;  and  after  weijrhing  the  evidence  which 
he  has  adduced  in  favour  of  any  particular  readinii*  I  noted  down  all 
those  variations  from  the  received  text  which  seem  to  have  a  majority 
<»f  documents  in  their  favour.  This  abstract  of  (triesbach’s  critical 
apparatus  may  Ik*  seen  in  W  hite’s  Crisvos  Grirshachintur  in  7*. 
Sypfopxis :  ami  Vater,  in  his  edition  of  the  (ireek  'rcstament,  published 
in  1821,  has  not  only  mentioned  the  reasons  for  preferri?ig  certain 
variati(»ns,  hut  has  admitted  them  into  the  text.  'Fhough  the  nccn- 
racv  of  these  two  persons  ini^ht  sjnire  us  the  necessity  of  consult iuj^ 
(iriesbach’s  notes,  I  preferred  p»in^  thnai^h  tlie  same  analysis  myself ; 
and  it  has  Ih'cu  satisfactory  to  me  to  fiml.  that  my  own  conclusions 
were  j^m^'rally  supported  by  these  two  independent  authorities.  Who¬ 
ever  may  Ik»  induced  to  pursTie  a  similar  plan,  will  find  that  the  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  criticism  would  najuire  him  to  alter  tlie  received  text  in 
sevenil  places.  The  most  remarkable  variati<»ns  are  simply  stated  in 
the  notes  to  this  inlition:  but  in  hundreds  of  instanees,  wlien*  the  dif¬ 
ference  consists  in  the  colhK’ation  of  words,  in  the  a<ldition  or  omission 
of  the  article,  the  substitution  i»f  for  »t«i,  iS:c.  tS:c.,  I  have  not  thought 
lit  to  mention  the  variation.  'Fhe  reader  will  infer,  in  all  the  cases 
which  have  Ihv  n  noticed,  that  the  various  reading  is  proliably  that 
which  ought  to  Ik*  admitted  int(»  the  text.’  Pn*f.  pp.  v.  vi. 

Considering  the  ininicdiato  object  tbe  learned  Kditor  Itas  bad 
in  view,  this  was,  perhaps,  tbe  best  course  Ito  cotild  adopt ;  al¬ 
lbough  be  has  furuisbed  tbe  strongest  possible  argument  for  not 
adhering  to  tbe  received  text,  and  has  thus  p.avtMl  tbe  way  for 
Dr.  nioointield,  who  has  laid  tlie  public  under  tbe  highest  ol>- 
ligations  by  tbe  im])roved  text  which  be  has  taken  such  elalmrate 
pains  to  furnish.  \Ve  must  transcribe  bis  own  account  of  tbe 
plan  u|x>n  which  it  is  constnicted. 


'  Tlie  Text  has  l>ecn  formed  (after  long  and  rejHMited  examination  of 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  for  that  purj>ose  solely)  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  eilition  of  H.  Stephens,  adopted  by  Mill,  which  differs  very 
slightly  from,  but  is  admitted  to  l)e  preferable  to,  the  common  Text, 
found  in  the  Elzevir  etlition  of  1()24.  From  this  there  has  been  no 
deviation,  except  on  the  m«>st  preponderating  evidence  ;  critical  con¬ 
jecture  lieing  wholly  excluded  ;  and  such  alterations  only  intriKluced, 
:\.s  rest  on  the  united  authority  of  MSS.,  ancient  Wrsions  and  Fathers, 
and  the  iMirly  printed  Edition.^,  but  especially  ujxm  the  invaluable 
Editio  Princkps  ;  and  which  have  been  already  adopted  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Critical  Editions  of  Bengel,  Wetsteiii,  (»riesl»ach,  Mattha^i, 
and  Scholz.  And  here  the  Editor  must  avow  his  t«»tal  dissent,  though 
not  from  the  Canons  of  C’riticism  professedly  acte<l  up<m  by  (Jriesbach 
in  his  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  altogether  from  the  system 
of  Recensions  first  promulgated  by  him,  and  founded  upon  a  misap¬ 
plication  of  those  Canons.  The  |>erjH'tual,  ami,  for  the  most  part, 
needless  cancellings  and  alterations  of  all  kinds  introduced  by  him, 
evince  a  temerity  which  would  have  bi*en  highly  censurable  even  in 
editing  a  profane  writer ;  but,  when  made  in  the  Sacred  X’olume,  they 
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involve  also  a  char^  of  irreverence  for  the  B«H»k  which  was  intended 
t4»  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  In  most  res|)ect8,  the  Editor  co¬ 
incides  with  the  views  of  Matthau,  (whose  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  pronounced  by  Bishop  ^liddleton  iu  be  by  fur  the  best  he  hud 
seen,)  and  in  a  great  measure  with  those  of  the  learned  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  Scholz. 

^  Further,  the  present  Editor  has  so  constructed  his  Text,  that  the 
reader  will  possess  the  advantage  of  having  before  him  Imth  the  8te- 
])hanic  text  and  also  the  C(»rrected  text  formed  on  the  l)est  MSS., 
uneient  versions,  and  early  editions,  ami  thus  constituting,  as  the  Edi¬ 
tor  apprehended,  the  true  Greek  VHlfiate,  mi  which  the  learned  Dr. 
Nolan  has  so  ably  treated.  To  advert  to  the  various  kinds  of  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  common  text,  as  they  arise  from  the  omhsioUf  or  the  i/i- 
,\ertioN  of  words,  or  from  a  change  of  one  fvord  into  another  ; — nothing 
M  hatever  has  lieen  omitted,  which  has  a  place  in  the  Stephanie  text  ; 
such  words  only  us  are,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  Editors  and 
(’ritics,  regarded  us  interpolations,  Ixung  here  placed  within  brackets, 
more  or  less  inclusive,  according  to  the  degree  of  suspicion  attached  to 
them.  Nothing  has  been  inserted,  but  on  the  same  weighty  authority  ; 
ami  even  these  words  are  pointed  out  as  insertions  by  being  expressed 
in  a  smaller  character.  All  altered  Hidings  have  asterisks  prefixed, 
the  old  ones  being  invariably  indicated  in  the  Notes.  And  such  read¬ 
ings  as,  though  left  untouched,  are  by  euiinent  Critics  thought  to  need 
alteration,  have  a  ^  prefixed.  As  to  Various  Ueadiufis,  the  most  im- 
jwtant  are  noticed  ;  chiefly  those  which,  thougli  not  admitted  into  the 
Text  of  the  present  Edition,  have  lieen  adopted  hv  one  or  more  of  the 
four  Editors  alMive  mentioned,  or  are  foumi  in  tlie  Edii'u)  Prluceys, 
or  those  wherein  the  Common  Text  differs  from  that  of  htepheuh.  in 
such  cases,  the  reasons  for  non-adoption  are  usually  given.  And  this 
has  always  lieen  done  in  the  cast*  of  alterations  of  the  Text,  however 
minute.  The  Criticid  Notes  are  almost  entiredy  original,  and  chiefly 

serve  to  give  reasons  for  the  methods  pursued  in  forming  the  text . 

The  Punctnalion  has  been  throughout  most  carefully  correcte<i  and  ad¬ 
justed,  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  best  Editions,  from  the  EdUio 
Princeps  to  that  of  Scholz.*  Preface,  pp.  x — xii. 

Further,  Dr.  Bloomfield  has  followetl  the  example  of  Mr. 
Valpy  and  Dr.  Burton,  in  dividing  the  text  into  paragraphs,  not 
into  verses,  although  the  latter  are  expressed  in  the  margin; 
justly  remarking,  that  ‘  scarcely  any  thing  could  have  had  a  more 
‘  unfavourable  effect  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New’  Testainent, 
‘  than  II.  Stephens's  breaking  up  the  whole  into  verses,’  and 
thereby,  occasionally  dissevering  clauses  which  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  in  sense.  The  division  into  chapters,  is  not  less  un¬ 
happy  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  couccivc  of  its  being  done 
with  less  intelligence  and  judgement. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  Dr.  Bloomfield  s  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  lK‘cn 
issued  from  the  press  in  this  country-  We  say  this  without  dis¬ 
paraging  the  merit  and  usefulness  of  the  labours  of  his  prcdcccs- 
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son.  Dr.  Ihirton's  edition  not  only  strongly  recommends  itself  by 
the  singular  l>eauty  of  the  typography,  hut  the  weight  of  his  cri¬ 
tical  authority  in  res|H‘ct  to  the  varied  lections  which  he  has 
noted,  imparts  to  it  a  suhstantial  and  independent  value;  although, 
in  other  respects,  we  must  confess,  the  notes  have  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  us.  Mr.  Valpy's  edition,  in  point  of  general  utility,  may 
com|)ete  with  Dr.  HhMunfield's.  Nor  ought  it  to  he  forgotten, 
that  his  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ;  —  a  cireuinstanee  which  it 
might  not  have  been  unbecoming  the  learned  halitors  who  have 
in  part  coinwl  his  plan,  t<»  notice.  We  admit,  that  Dr.  Hloom- 
field  has  greatly  im]m>vcd  upon  that  ])han  ; — that  the  immense 
labour  he  has  bestowed  u]>on  the  sacreil  text,  and  the  learning 
iniNxlied  in  his  notes,  render  his  work  exceedingly  more  valuable 
as  a  critical  edition,  and  in  fact  invaluable  to  the  Hihlical  student. 
Ilut  it  mav  possibly  he  regarded  as  (|ucstionahle,  whether,  if  Mr. 
Valpy's  edition,  res]>ecting  which  both  Dr.  Hurton  and  Dr.  Hlooin- 
lield  maintain  .m)  eiuitemptuous  silence,  had  mU  ap]>eared,  their 
own  editions  would  have  In'en  ]>rodueed,  t>r  have  assumed  the 
same  |)o])ular  shape,  'riiere  is  such  a  thing  as  being  ‘  ]>rovoked 
to  g«MKl  works.'  lla])pily,  the  ]ud)lic  is  in  these  eases  the  gainer 
hv  the  rival rv. 

'J'he  high  sanction  under  which  these  two  latter  editions  ap- 
IX'ar,  is  not  a  trivial  cireun^stance  ;  the  one  edited  by  the  Oxford 
Hegius  l*rofessor,  and  issued  from  the  ])ress  of  the  University 
Printer;  the  other,  from  that  of  the  Printer  to  the  sister  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Primate.  An  Itnf.rintn- 
tur  is  thus  stamped  uj>on  them,  virtually,  if  not  oflicially,  which 
must  he  regarded  as  an  important  step  towards  theological  reform. 
Hitherto,  the  Anglican  ('hurch  has  l)een  wont  to  view  with 
jealousy  and  alarm  any  innovation  upon  what  is  Ueeeived  and 
Authorized,  any  disturbance  of  what  is  Established  ;  and  the 
labours  of  the  ('ontinental  critics  and  plulologists  have  lK*en  re- 
g.inled  with  feelings  bordering  upon  angry  hostility,  (irieshach 
has  obtained  little  honour,  he  has  not  always  met  with  justice,  at 
the  hands  of  Oxford  and  ('amhridge  Professors.  The  long  and 
patient  attention  which  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament,  his  unimpeachable  candour  and  love  of  truth,  and  the 
imp<irtant  services  which  he  has  rendereil  to  sacred  literature, 
have  not  pwtecteil  him  from  petulant  censure  and  unfair  depre¬ 
ciation.  Of  his  doctrine  of  Uecensions,  our  opinion  has  long  ago 
Inn'll  given  *  ;  that  he  began  to  build  Indore  the  foundation  was 
laid  ;— that  his  data  are  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  practical 
rule  founded  u|>on  them  necessarily  erroneous.  Hut  while  we 
bore  witness  to  the  ability  and  success  with  which  Dr.  Laurence 
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has  ex]K)si*tl  the  inaccuracy  of  Grieshach’b  classihcation,  we  found 
ourselves  coin]H»lletl  to  animadvert  upon  the  haughty  tone  and 
liarsh  language  emidoytHl  towards  the  great  (leriuan  critic,  while 
we  ])ointed  out  the  numerous  errors  which  occur  in  Dr.  L.'s  own 
collations.  AVe  are  sorry  that  Dr.  HliKiinheld  should  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  cast  an  ungenerous  imputation  on  the  same 
great  Scholar.  Surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  clcjir  his  own  or¬ 
thodoxy  or  piety,  hy  imputing  temerity  and  irreverence  to  another, 
and  hy  declaring  himself  to  he  at  issue  with  ‘  the  (iriesluichian 
school.^  Hut  for  (iriesbacirs  labours,  his  own  would,  ]>rohahly, 
never  have  been  directed  to  the  same  great  object.  'I'lie  im])ulsc 
which  was  given  to  the  accurate  study  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
by  the  publication  of  Griesbaclfs  edition  of  the  New  'i'estament, 
may  be  considered  as  having  originated,  in  great  measure,  the 
increased  attention  which  has  of  late  l)een  given  in  our  own  country 
to  this  long  neglected  branch  of  IJiblical  science. 

"l\)  whatever  cause  attributable,  the  signs  of  improvement  are 
unetpii vocal  and  most  satisfactory.  The  ‘  necessity  of  raising 
‘  the  standard  of  Hiblical  study  ’  in  the  Knglish  Church,  is  at 
length  o]H'nly  acknowledged.  Dr.  IHooniheld  sUtes  it  to  be 
‘  abundantly  apparent,  that  an  edition  of  the  New  'IVsUinent  formed 
‘  with  a  due  regard  to  the  advanced  state  of  Hihlical  science  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  desideratum’;  which  his  own  work  is  in¬ 
tended  to  supply.  Authority,  it  is  now  admitted,  can  no  longer 
supersede  the  a])]K?al  to  evidence ;  and,  as  tlie  C'hurch  has  been 
proved  an  incompetent  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text, 
she  can  no  longer  claim  exclusive  authority  tor  her  interpretation, 
in  fact,  as  the  institution  and  intiueuce  of  the  llible  Society 
have  re-established  the  liible  itself  as  the  only  rule  ot‘  faith  and 
practice,  so,  the  advancement  of  Hihlical  criticism  has  tended  to 
clear  that  Inspired  rule  from  the  obscurity  in  wliich  it  was  enve¬ 
loped,  by  bringing  the  sacred  text  under  examination  a.s  the  only 
authentic  form  of  the  Divine  Communications,  the  only  genuine 
authority,  and  by  promoting  a  direct  ap}>cal  to  the  grammatical 
sense  of  the  Inspired  Writers,  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  ol  con¬ 
troversy. 

And  another  most  important  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  It  was  previously  known,  though  reluctantly 
admitted,  that  the  ileceived  Text  was  faulty,  that  the  various 
readings  of  MSS.  were  numerous,  that  uo  standard  text,  in  fact, 
exists.  And  infidelity  and  heresy  took  advautage  of  this  un¬ 
deniable  fact,  to  insinuate  the  possible  eoiruptiuii  and  uncertainty 
of  the  canon,  and  to  predict  discoveries  favourable  to  their  own 
wishes.  Hut  hostile  criticism,  conducted  by  the  most  assiduous 
ingenuity  grafted  upon  the  most  profound  learning,  has  done  its 
worst.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  ten  thousaiul  variations, 
instead  of  lessciiiiig  the  certainty  of  tlic  record,  ouly  confirm  it. 
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We  have,  what  is  far  licttcr  than  any  standard  text,  the  ascertained 
fact,  that  tlie  most  corrupt  text  exhibits  no  variation  affcctinj^  a 
single  doctrine  or  sentiment  of  the  Inspired  ^Vriters,  After 
collating  an  almost  innumerable  iuiml)er  of  manuscripts  of  all 
ages,  versions  of  all  countries,  and  Fathers  of  various  descriptions, 
it  has  been  found,  that  the  variations  inevitable  in  multiplied 
transcriptions,  during  tbe  long  succession  of  many  centuries, 
numerous  as  they  are,  do  not  present  one  single  instance  of 
serious  discrepancy ;  that  they  are  after  all  comparatively  few  and 
immaterial.  Thus  has  critical  collation  placed  beyond  all 
scepticism,  the  inviolability  of  the  Sacre<l  Scriptures ;  while  the 
pro|H)siHl  and  admitted  emendations  have  restored  the  Sacred  Text 
to  a  state  of  almost  undisputed  purity.  It  is  now  in  a  state  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writings ;  and  as  has 
been  well  remarked  by  a  philosopbic  writer,  ‘  it  must  be  regarded 
‘  as  a  circumstance  of  |>eculiar  significance,  that  the  documents  of 
‘  our  faith  have  just  passed  through  the  severest  possible  ordeal 
‘  of  hostile  criticism,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  are  in  course 
‘  of  delivery  to  all  nations."  * 

Hut  we  must  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  critical  and 
cxegetical  Notes.  And  we  turn  first  to  the  much  controverted 
passage.  Acts  xx.  2b,  which  Dr.  lUoomfield  has  thus  given  in  his 
text : — woi/aa/vfiv  txiv  isKXv^dlciv  toU  &io^,  Sv  TfpifTrooij'aro 

TOO  l^lou  aifjLXTOf,  Dr.  Ilurton  and  Mr.  Valpy  lK)th  preserve 
the  received  text ;  but  the  latter  gives  in  the  foot-note  the  varied 
readings,  loy  Ku^Igu  and  rou  Kv^iou  xai  Qeoi/,  with  the  prefixed 
mark  denoting  ‘  possible  substitution."  We  shall  transcribe  the 
annotation  of  each  Editor. 

‘  28.  V  Cf4,ai(  ....  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  ot'crsrers,  to  feed  the  church  o/*  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with 
his  own  hUnnl.  See  note  almvc  xi.  30.  t  There  are  several  variations 
in  this  imssagc ;  no  less  than  six  readings.  The  best  supported  is  toC 
010V,  the  reading  of  the  received  text,  in  favour  of  which  lM)th  the 
external  and  internal  evidence  preponderate.  Indeed,  as  Michaelis 
observes,  the  other  readings,  to?  Ku^tot-,  tcu  X^iorot,  rev  Kvftov  ©fcv,  tov 
©lov  ica«  and  rov  Kt^.'ou  xal  Qtov,  (the  next  best  supported  of 

w*hich  are  tov  Ki^Iov  and  rov  Kv^iov  K»i  Gtov,)  are  to  be  considered  as 
corrections  or  as  scholia  ;  because  ©loS  might  easily  give  occasion  to  any 
of  tht*se,  whereas  none  could  so  easily  give  occasion  to  ©kv.  St.  Luke 
w'riting  ©lov,  the  origin  of  and  X^ittcv  may  be  explained  either 

as  corrections  of  the  text,  or  as  marginal  notes,  because  the  blood  of 

•  Nat.  Hist,  of  Knthusia.sm.  p.  289. 

f  In  this  note,  the  Editor  has  the  following  remark:  *  The  rulers 

*  of  the  church  were  at  this  early  date  called  either  presbyters  or 

*  bishops ;  which  two  titles  are  in  the  N.  Test,  undoubtedlv  applietl  to  the 

*  same  onler  of  men.  See  below’,  xx.  17>  28.  Phil.  i.  1.  Tit.  i.  5.  7* 
'  1  Tim.  Hi.  1.' 
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God  is  a  very  extraordinary  expression ;  but  if  he  had  written 

it  is  inconceivable  how  any  one  should  alter  it  into  Giow ;  and  on  this 

latter  supposition,  the  great  number  of  different  readings  is  inexplicable. 

It  seems  as  if  different  transcribers  had  found  a  difficulty  in  the 
passjige,  and  that  each  corrected  according  to  his  own  judgement.  The 
church  of  God,  also,  is  a  phrase  very  freauent  in  the  New  Testament, 
liy  the  phrase  7ov  a»^«Toc  is  idainly  intended  and  indicated  the 
sacrifice  and  atonement  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  as  in  Heb.  ix.  12. 
and  xiii.  12.  llf^iToicD/ixat,  to  acquire,  to  ^ain,  to  purchase,  to  make  anu 
thing  ones  own,  sibi  vindicare,  suum  jacere,  5^  also  1  Tim.  iii.  13. 
Hence  aaquisitio,  vindicatio,  Suid.  xtpwolnair  Valpy. 

*  28.  Qtov — alfjLa-tof,  The  blood  must  be  referred  to  Christ,  who  is 
plainly  called  God:  but  many  MSS.  read  Ku^/ot  for  &h>v.  The  Vatican 
]\1S.  however  has  GioD,  and  the  church  of  God  occurs  eleven  times  in 
the  N.^  Test.,  but  the  church  of  the  Lord  not  once.  The  reading  seems 
to  Ik*  atfxxTo;  Tov  iSlov/  BuUTON. 

*  28.  fxjtXtjcr/air  TOV  0iou].  There  is  scarcely  any  passage  of  the 

N.  T.  on  which  the  opinions  of  Critics  have  been  more  di video  than  on 
this.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  various  solutions  of  the  dilBculty, 
see  Recens.  Synop.  In  ascertaining  the  true  reading,  as  preparatory 
to  determining  the  sense,  we  find  the  MSS.  fluctuating  fietween  no 
less  than  six  readings :  tov  Gsov  ;  tov  Kvflov  ;  rot;  Xpta^ov ;  tov  Kvftov 
&iov ;  TOV  G(ov  Kai  Kv^tov ;  to^7  Kt/piot/  xai  Giov.  The  relative  merits  of 
these  are  discussed  by  Wets.,  Griesb.,  and  Kuin-,  who  decide  in 
favour  of  tov  Kv^iov,  l^heir  decision,  however,  ought  not  to  be  received 
as  final,  since  their  statements  are  occasionally,  incorrect,  and  cha¬ 
racterized  throughout  by  an  air  of  unfairness.  In  short,  they  do  not 
hold  the  Critical  scales  true,  acting  more  like  eager  advocates  than  im- 
partial  judges.  And,  not  content  with  other  arguments,  (strong  or 
weak,)  they  press  even  the  argumentum  ad  verecundiam,  which  surely 
can  least  of  all  be  here  applicable,  since,  so  far  from  all  the  most 
eminent  Critics  ’*  agreeing  in  adopting  Kv^lov,  it  is  rejected  by  Mill, 
Reng.,  Wolf,  Venema,  INIichaelis,  Ernesti,  Valcknaer,  Wassenburg, 
Matthsei,  Wakef.,  Tittm.,  Vater,  IMiddl.,  Gratz,  Rinck,  Hales,  Pye 
Smith,  and  others,  almost  all  of  whom  retain  the  common  reading 
TOV  ©to?,  though  some  prefer  tov  Kvfiov  xal  0iov.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  truth  lies  among  the  three  readings,  tov  Giov  ;  tov 
KtpJot; ;  and  tov  Gtov  xa«  Kvfiov,  Of  the  other  three,  one  is  in  favour  of 
Ku^.'ou,  one  of  tov  Gtov,  and  one  of  tou  Kt/^iov  xa*  Gtov,  To  advert  to 
the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  tov  it  is  supported  by  13 

MSS.,  5  of  them  very  ancient,  and  the  rest  neither  ancient  nor  very 
valuable ;  as  also  by  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Armenian  Versions,  and 
some  Fathers,  chiefly  Latin.  2.  tow  Kv^iov  xat  0fou,  is  supported  by 
one  very  antient,  ancf  83  other  ]MSS.,  none  of  much  antiquity  or  con¬ 
sequence,  but  of  different  families  ;  also  by  the  Slavonic  Version,  the 
Ed.  Princ.,  and  Plantin.  3.  tow  0fow  is  supported  by  the  most  antient, 
venerable,  and  generally  correct  of  MSS.,  the  Cod.  \  at ,  and  17  others, 
some  of  the  10th,  lltli,  or  12th  Centuries,  but  most  of  them  more 
modern ;  also  by  the  Old  Syriac  in  Professor  Lee’s  MSS.  and  others 
in  the  Vatican  ;  by  the  iMtin  Vulgate ;  and  according  to  some,  the 
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A'^thiopic.  Fiiuilly,  it  is  qiiottsl,  *»r  reform!  to,  by  TertuII., 

AtbuiiUHius  Hasil,  I'brysost.,  Kpiph.,  Ainbrost*,  Theophyl.,  (^U.•UlneIl. 
aiui  12  other  Fathers  of  tlie  (treek  aiul  Latin  C’hurch.  Now  it  is 
manifest  that  toJ  Kiftot/  is  greatly  inferior  in  external  authority  to 
either  of  the  two  others.  Of  these  two,  the  evidence  of  MSS.  is  in 
favour  of  to?  Kvf»ov  kuI  «io?;  but  that  of  t'er.xionx  and  Fathers  almost 
entirely  in  favour  of  :o?  To  the  aUwe  statement  I  would  add, 

that  Hinek  has  lately  collated  Mime  very  valuable  MSS.  at  V'enice,  of 
which  owe  contains  to?  Oio?,  two  to?  Ktp*ov  ka*  0*0?,  and  one  to? 

010?.  Thus  the  external  evidence  for  to?  0fo?  is  |H'rhaps  nearly  equal 
to  that  for  to?  K.v^*oy  0io?  ;  but,  in  internal  evidence,  it  is  certainly 
su|M‘rior  ;  and,  as  to  to?  Kt^too,  comparison  is  tint  of  the  question. 
S«*e  the  stronj'  ar;;uments  adduced  by  the  phalanx  of  Critics  almve 
cited.  Sutlice  it  hen*  to  remark,  1.  that  iKxXr^a/a  to?  0!o?  is  cpiite 
agreeable  to  the  phraseology  of  St.  Paul,  (<if  whose  speeches  St.  Luke 
MHMus  to  have  Ihhmi  a  most  faithful  recorder,)  since  it  occurs  eleeen 
times  in  his  Kpistles,  whereas  iKKXrrlu  to?  Kt^i'oy  (x'cnrx  no  where  in 
the  N.  T.  2.  If  St.  Luke  wrote  0io?,  the  readiiijjs  and  X^irrov 

may  easily  lie  accounted  for  as  corrections ;  not,  however,  of  the 
OrihiMhu',  but  «if  the  I letennlor  !  nay,  even  of  some  injudicious  or  hot¬ 
headed  persons,  (as  Driven  and  Xestorius,)  who  stumbU'd  at  the  un- 
minmoniiess  of  the  expression  “  the  tflood  of  (iod.*’  \\  hereas  if  Kvflov 

hatl  been  written  by  St.  Luke,  it  is,  on  various  accounts,  impossible  to 
comvive  how  it  should  have  bevn  altered  to  0io?.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Arians  had  every  reaMin  to  alter  0jo?,  which  they  could  not  retain 
and  continue  Arians. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  there  cm  be  no  doubt  but  that  0f&?  was  written 
by  St.  Luke.  Hut  whether  to?  ;oy  y.x\  did,  or  did  not,  precede,  I 
would  not  1m'  quite  ]>ositive.  Matthau  and  \’^at.  so  edit  ;  and  Hp. 
.Middl.  (as  well  as  Krnesti,  Michaelis,  and  Valckn.)  seems  inclined  to 
prefer  it,  and  has  proved,  iK'yond  doubt,  that  “  even  thus  the  Divinity 
of  ('hrist  will  Ik*  ecpially  expres.sed,  In’cause  the  Ktp'ot  and  0*0?  must 
Ik*  iinderstiSHl  of  the  same  per.son,  of  Him  who  is  both  Ijwd  and  God** 
Yet  I  am  inclimal  to  think  that  Kt^.oy,  being  first  substituted  by  the 
Arians  and  others  for  0*&?,  and  having,  therefore,  crept  into  the  text, 
or  (HViipied  the  margins  of  many  MSS.,  was  afterwards  unwarily 
adopted  into  the  text,  even  by  Orthodox  Hhrariiy  especially  as  it 
seemetl  to  softtui  an  apparent  harshness.  In  the  alnive  reading, 
theretbre,  1  must  (with  Tittm.)  finally  acquiesce,  and  have  edited 
acconlingly  ;  though  1  have  instated  the  words  Kt^iou  ica»  in  small 
characters,  and  within  single  brackets,  as  /XMwi/i/y  from  St.  Luke.’ 

Hloomfield. 

'Pbis  long  note  may  Ik*  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Hloom- 
field's  critical  annotations^  wbicb  arc  always  replete  with  erudition, 
and  generally  siqqily  at  least  the  means  of  forming  an  impartial 
judgement.  It  may,  however,  be  thought,  that  the  evidence  ad- 
ducetl  in  the  almve  note,  scarcely  warrants  the  Kdi tor's  conclusion. 
The  sup|Hisition  that  the  text  was  designedly  altered  hy  Arians, 
is  wholly  unwarrantable,  and  tends  to  undermine  our  confidence 
in  the  vrr\'  evidenct*  of  MSS.  Nothing  can  l>e  mon*  at  variance 
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with  sound  criticism,  or  of  more  dangerous  tendency,  than  such 
gratuitous  conjectures,  unsupported  l)y  tlie  shadow  of  historical 
]>roof  or  prohahility.  If  Ariaiis  could  alter  the  text,  so  might  the 
orthodox ;  and  thus  we  should  be  left  after  all  in  doubt  as  to  the 
integrity  of  the  text.  But  the  assertion,  that  the  Arians  ‘  had 
‘  every  reason  to  alter  ©£ot7,  which  they  could  not  retain  and 
‘  continue  Arians,’  is  not  less  injudicious  and  fallacious.  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  has  cited  a  passage  from  Athanasius,  to  shew  that  the 
])resent  common  reading  was  unknown  to  that  Father,  which  at 
once  nullifies  Dr.  Bloomfield’s  argument,  and  shews  that  an 
Arian  might  prefer  the  present  reading.  Ou^a^ou  Ts  alixa  0fov 
TTa^aCe^uHcto’tv  al  >)  0£ov  ^la  <ra^M0(  TaSovra  uat 

avatiTavTa’  W^Biaiuv  ra  ToiJtura  ToX/J-vixaTa.  ‘  The  Scriptures 
ha^vr  no  where  given  the  expression,  of  God^  as  separate 

from  the  flesh  [i.  c.  the  human  nature],  or  that  (iod  through  the 
flesh  suffered  and  rose  again  :  such  expressions  are  the  daring 
oftenipfs  of  AriansJ'*  Dr.  Bloomfield  is  not  less  rash  in  affirm¬ 
ing  it  to  be  impossible  to  conceive,  how’,  if  Ku^lou  hadl>een  written 
by  St.  Luke,  it  could  have  been  altered  to  (n>tou ;  when  he  himself 
furnishes  an  obvious  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  supposed 
alteration  ;  namely,  that  rou  Seou  is  a  common  and  familiar 

j)hrase  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  while  lHKXyt<xia  tov  V^u^lou  is  one 
that  occurs  no  where  else.  Admitting  that  this  last  fact  makes 
against  its  genuineness,  yet,  supposing  it  to  have  been  the 
original,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  an  honest  transcriber  might  in¬ 
voluntarily  insert  the  familiar  phrase,  or,  without  any  evil  in¬ 
tention,  conclude  the  unusual  one  to  be  an  error  "f*. 


*  Contra  AixylUnarium,  1.  ii.  J  14.  Smith’s  Script.  Test.  vol.  iii, 

p.  05. 

t  ‘  The  preponderance  of  evidence  a])pears  to  he  in  favour  of  the 
last  reading,  the  church  of  the  Lord,'*  The  second  church  (f 
Christ  ”)  was  prohahly  a  designed  explication.  The  first  {^church  ^ 
God  ”)  might  arise  from  the  involuntary  association,  in  the  mind  of  a 
transcriber,  with  the  phrase  which  occurs  .several  times  in  the  N.  T. ; 
and  when  once  a  copy  with  this  reading,  the  origination  of  W'hich 
w  ould  of  course  Im?  unknow  n,  had  attracted  notice,  a  feeling  of  pre¬ 
dilection  w  ould  he  likely  to  be  excited,  especially  in  the  po8.scs.sor  of  a 
fair  and  very  costly  MS.,  and  the  reading  would  be  supjKirted  by  in¬ 
genious  reasons.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  if  the  God  and 
I,ordy**  ^c.)  would  be  produced  by  copyists  who  wished  to  combine 
tw'o  readings ;  a  process  which,  though  sadly  uncritical,  was  by  no 
means  unexampled.  Thus,  on  the  admission  of  the  la.st,  which  a  fair 
estimation  of  the  evidence  really  obliges  us  to  do,  all  the  others  can  be 
accounted  for  by  supjtositions  easy  and  probable  in  themselves,  and 
known  to  have  been  realized  in  numerous  instances.  But,  admitting 
the  frst  to  have  been  the  original  reading,  it  is  impossible  to  account 
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Hut  aAer  all,  has  not  too  nuich  stress  been  laid  upon  the 
passage?  The  text,  even  in  the  received  reading,  would  not 
justify  the  expression  ‘  hlootl  of  God\  since  the  obvious  sense 
would  he: — “  feed  the  church  of  Him  who  is  Go<l,  which  he  has 
purchased  with  his  own  blood  implying  an  assertion  at  once  of 
the  deity  and  the  humanity  of  our  Lord,  without  necessarily  con¬ 
necting  the  words  and  al/iaTOf,  or  confounding  the  two 
natures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ])hrase,  “  Church  of  the  Lord,'*’ 
equally  denotes  the  divinity  of  the  Proprietor  and  Kedeemer  of 
the  ('hurch,  the  Object  of  its  worship,  who  has  “  given  himself 
for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  and  present  it  to  himself— ha 
xafacTTiicrjt  auTrv  iauTu  ivJofov  riv  tMHXnJtav — a  glorious  church." 
Kph.  V.  27*  Hurton  has  a  note  upon  this  last  passage,  which 

is  worth  transcribing.  ‘  We  should  rather  have  expected  tu  : 

‘  hut  S.  Paul  uses  iauru  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  Father 
‘  and  the  Son.’  Of  this  remarkable  passage.  Dr.  Hloomfield  has 
overlooked  the  force,  and  his  annotation  partially  explains  it  away. 
Yet,  in  our  judgement,  the  use  of  lauru  in  such  a  connexion,  is  a 
far  more  striking  and  direct  ])roof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Lord 
•Tesus,  than  the  occurrence  of  the  word  &£ou  in  the  former  passage. 
Nor  ought  it  to  have  escaped  notice,  that  the  words  na)  0 
rifv  itthXnj lav  occur  ill  the  following  verse  (vcr.  2i))  ;  which,  though 
not  the  same  as  isHXvijla  tou  Ki/pioi/,  must  be  admitted  to  come  very 
near  it. 

An  Kditor  of  the  New  Testament  ought  assuredly  to  divest 
himself,  ns  far  as  possible,  of  the  temper  of  the  |K)lemic.  Dr. 
Bloomfield  has  not  always  succeeded  in  doing  this.  It  will  be 
seen,  that,  in  the  ])receding  note,  he  charges  Griesbach,  Wetstcin, 
and  Kuinoel  with  unfairness  as  well  as  inaccuracy, — with  acting 
the  part  of  eager  advocates  for  a  false  reading.  These  imputations 
savour  too  much  of  arrogance;  and  they  are  es|>ecially  out  of 
place  in  such  a  work.  We  regret  to  say,  this  is  not  a  solitary 
instance.  Dr.  BloomfieUrs  exegetical  notes  are  for  the  most  part 
very  inferior  to  his  critical  and  philological  ones,  proving  that  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  Biblical  critic  may  be  at  the  same 
time  a  very  ill  furnished  divine.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  him 

for  the  second  and  sixth  without  violent  and  improbable  8up|>ositions. 
In  particular,  it  is  inqiossihle  to  imagine,  if  0‘ot  were  the  primitive 
reading,  that  Kv(to\j  should  have  l>een  introduced  into  the  most  ancient 
and  independently  derived  authorities ;  (recollecting,  however,  the 
perjdexing  exception  of  the  Vatican  ;)  and  yet,  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  four  ctMitnrii»s,  and  every  dticument  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
should  have  Ihhmi  silent  upon  so  signal  an  innovation.’  Smith’s  Scrip. 
Test.  vol.  iii.  pp.  66,  7»  It  will  Ik*  seen  from  this  extract,  that  Dr. 
Bloomfield  is  quite  inaccurate  in  classing  Dr.  Pye  Smith  with  those 
critics  who  retain  the  common  reading. 
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for  being  a  zealous  nnti-C'alvinist ;  but  be  would  have  consulted 
bis  reputation  by  suppressing  sucb  ilippant  annotation  as  tbe 
following. 

2  Tim.  ii.  10.  lix  TotTo]  *  On  this  consiilcnition.  Aii  toi?  iKXncrotf, 
i.  c.  those  who  were  called  to  receive  the  (btejpel,  es|H‘ciully  the  Gentiles, 
of  whom  St.  Paul  was  es|)ecially  the  Apostle.  On  this  sense,  the  In'st 
Commentators,  antient  ami  imKlern,  are  agrml ;  and  it  is  well  observed 
by  Henson,  that  the  Ajmstle  often  intimates  that  unless  he  had  lahoured 
and  suffered,  and  they  persevered  in  virtue  and  piety,  l)oth  he  and  they 
would  miss  of  salvation.  See  1  Thes.  iii.  5  compared  with  Thes.  i.  4. 
Of  course  it  is  implied,  and  esjx'cially  in  the  next  words,  that  their 
salvation  was  not  certain ;  ami  therefore  excludes  the  doctrine  of 
election,  which  some  Calvinists  of  more  7.eal  than  judgement  would 
here  introduce.* 

That  is,  excludes  tbe  doctrine  of  tbc  xvii*'*  Article  of  tbc 
Cburcb  of  wbicb  tbe  Author  is  a  minister!  ‘  Of  course  it  is 
‘  implied',  and  we  need  not  waste  many  words  in  proving  it,  that 
Dr.  Bloomfield  docs  not  understand  either  what  Calvinists  bold, 
or  what  bis  own  Cburcb  teaches,  or  he  would  not  have  hazarded 
tbc  ridiculous  remark,  that  tbe  passage  in  question  militates 
against  tbc  doctrine  be  impugns. 

In  reviewing  tbe  learned  Author's  Synopsis,  we  took  occasion 
to  notice  a  few  similar  hallucinations.  In  reference  to  Horn.  xi. 
22,  be  remarks,  that,  in  tbe  intcqiretation  of  tbc  clause,  idv 
tTTifjLilvn;  T?  ‘  tbc  Calvinists  arc  put  to  great  straits, 

‘  are  reduced  to  miserable  shifts,  and  compelled  to  resort  to 
‘  sophistical  and  metaphysical  distinctions';  and  be  immediately 
}>roceeds  to  cite  tbc  authority  of  Bkza  for  what  lu*  cemsiders  as 
tbc  sound  interpretation  !  In  tbe  note  on  this  })assage  in  tbe 
present  volumes,  we  find  him  still  citing  Jirza  against  tbe 
Calvinists,  although  be  has  softened  down  bis  language  of 
vitu])eration. 

‘  i.  c.  as  Beza,  Crell.,  V’^orst.,  Grot.,  ami  Wliitby  cxphiin,  “  if  thou 
remain  in  that  state  in  which  thou  hast  licvu  placed  by  the  gcMMliiess 
of  God,  through  faith  in  ('hrist,  by  w  hich  this  gtMKlness  is  retained ;  if 
thou  retainest  God’s  gmalness  to  thee,  by  continuing  to  endeavour  to 
l)C  w'orthy  of  it,  and  improving  this  advantage.**  Tiiis  explanation  is 
confirnied  by  the  Greek  Commentators.  At  all  events,  the  present 
passage  excludes  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  irrcsistihle  grace,  as  the 
w'ords  following,  xa*  txnpot — lyxivr.  do  that  of  arbitrary  and  irrespective 
election  or  reprobation* 

Calvin  remarks  on  this  passage:  ‘  Quia  autem  de  singulin 
‘  electh  non  dinpntdt^  sed  de  toto  cor  pore  ^  additur  conditio^ 
‘  Si  in  lenifafe  permanneris.  We  do  not  particularly  admire 
the  whole  of  his  annotation ;  but  every  one  who  examines  tbc 
passage  with  attention,  must  admit  that  be  correctly  represents  it 
to  relate  to  tbe  election  or  calling  of  the  Gentiles  as  a  body,  in 
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contradititinctitm  from  ihe  Jews.  Now  that  nnlional  election  is 

*  arbitrary, '  (the  term  is  ohjcctionahle,  hut  it  is  not  ours,)  anti- 
('alvinisth  have  Iktu  forward  tt)  admit.  *  All  memlKTsof  theC'hurch 
‘  of  ('hrist,'  remarks  AreId)ishoj>  Whately,  in  treating  (»f  Klection, 

‘  are  called  and  elected  hy  (iod,  and  are  as  truly  his  ]>eoplc,  and 

*  under  his  es|Kcial  government,  as  even  the  Israelites  ever 
‘  were.  And  tlioujjh  thev  (h»  not  consist  «»f  anv  one  nation  in 

*  particular,  they  are  artdtrnrihj  seierfed  and  ratted  to  this 

*  privilege,  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  according  to  (lod's  un- 
‘  st'arehahle  will,  for  reasons  known  to  Him  alone,  no  less  than 
‘the  Israelites  were  of  old.'*  According  to  non-Calvinistic 
authorities,  then,  the  passage  dtx's  fnd  exclude  arbitrary  election. 
And  as  to  ‘  irresistible  grace,'  it  is  (juitc  evident,  that  a  writer  who 
understood  either  the  ('alvinistic  notion,  or  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  would  not  have  descriln'd  the  langtiage  of  lieza  as  at 
variance  with  that  doctrine. 

'I'hese  specimens  will  sutlice  to  shew  that  Dr.  lUoomfield  is  not 
to  Ih'  trusted  as  a  theological  commentator ;  nor  is  his  judgement 
as  a  critic  always  unimpcachahle.  We  feci,  however,  under  too 
great  obligations  to  him  for  the  imjmrtant  services  he  has  rendered 
to  Hihlical  Oiticism,  both  in  this  valuable  edition  of  the  Sacred 
'I'ext,  and  in  his  ‘‘  Itrrrnsio  Synoptintj^  to  have  any  wish  to 
dwell  u|>on  the  flaws  in  Us  divinity,  or  the  slight  drawbacks  upon 
the  substantial  utility  and  im]>4>rtance  of  his  meritorious  and 
erudite  lalnnirs.  Hut  we  have  felt  it  to  Ik*  our  duty  to  point  out 
these  defects,  in  the  ho|>e  that  the  Author  may  Ik*  induced  to  re¬ 
consider  his  ex])rcssions,  and  to  expunge  from  his  work,  in  the 
next  edition,  every  uncalled  for  aspersion  on  the  opinions  of  those 
from  whom  he  differs. 

Our  readers  may  Ik*  curious  to  know  what  course  has  lK*en 
adopted,  in  these  eilitions,  with  regard  to  the  famous  passage, 
1  .lohn  V.  7*  In  the  text  of  each,  the  controverted  clause,  h  ru 

- iv  rr,  is  very  ])ropcrlv  printwl  lK*tween  brackets. 

Mr.  \  al|  >y  affixes  to  it  the  mark  of  ‘  possible  spuriousness  and 
‘  expunction,'  hut,  in  a  note,  seems  inclined  to  supjmrt  its  genuine¬ 
ness  ;  citing  the  reasoning  of  Krnesti  and  Nolan  in  its  favour,  and 
very  slightly  noticing  either  the  arguments  or  the  critical  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  other  side.  Dr.  Hurton  has  a  note  upon  the 
passage,  which  we  shall  transcrilK*. 

*  7»  h-  There  is  grimt  reason  to  think,  that  all  the  wwds  from  rZ 
oC^eitZ  to  i»  Ty  are  an  intor|>olation.  The  7th  verse,  as  printed  in 
our  modern  t'ditions,  is  not  to  l>e  found  in  any  existing  MS.  The 
|Missage  i.H  only  found  in  two  MSS.,  Iwth  of  which  are  very  recent,  and 
l»olh  omtain  variatimis.  It  is  not  quoted  by  any  (»reek  WTiter  for 
several  centurii's.  ('yprian  is  suppos'd  to  have  quoted  it  in  the  third 
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century :  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  did  not  mean  to  allegoriic 
the  bth  verse ;  and  this  will  |MThu|)8  explain  its  intnKluctioii  into  the 
]jatin  copies. 

‘  If  we  exclude  the  suspected  passaj^e,  we  shall  then  read,  *7* 
tWif  ol  70  TTvitjua,  KJit  70  xat  TO  al^a.  For  there  are 

three  things  which  testify  his  heinj;  the  Son  of  iuA,  the  Spiritt  his 
haptismy  and  his  birth  ;  and  these  three  tend  to  prove  the  unity  of  Jesui 
ami  ('hrist. 

‘  I  hid.  fi;  70  T»  lu  the  suspected  passage  we  read  T#  tl<rt, 

which  gives  a  very  diHerent  meaning:  but  S.  John  ])robably  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  thest*  three  things  are  one,  but  that  they  prove  Jesus 
and  C’hrist  to  be  one  person-’ 

Dr.  llurton  (with  Michaclis)  conceives  tlic  whole  passage  to 
liave  been  ‘  directed  against  the  (’erintbians,  who  Ke])arated 
‘  Jesus  from  (’hrist,  and  said,  that  C’brist  was  united  to  Jesus, 

‘  when  the  Spirit  descendetl  upon  him  at  bis  l)a])tisin.’'  And  he 
accordingly  inter]>rets  M/xaro^  in  ver.  ().,  as  implying  ‘  at  his 
‘  birth,''  In  support  of  this  singular  and  violent  rendering,  he 
adduces,  however,  no  authorities.  Dr.  Hloomfield  is  of  o])inion, 
with  Wells  and  Caqizov,  that,  ‘  by  the  water  and  htwni,  St. 

‘  John  intended  to  advert  to  the  satratneuts,  by  wafer  meaning 
‘  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  by  tdoody  the  Lord’s  Suj)|K'r.’ 
This,  of  all  the  interpretations  proposed  of  this  difficult  passage, 
seems  to  us  the  least  intelligible.  Bp.  Horsley  agrees  with  (’alviii 
and  those  who  consider  the  words  as  alluding  to  the  fact  recorded 
John  xix.  34;  of  which  the  learned  Prelate  offers  a  singular  ex¬ 
planation,  deeming  it  both  miraculous  and  mystical,  (’alvin’s 
comment  may  Ik*  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers.  ‘  Neque 
*  data  fit  quin  ad  veferes  Le^is  rifus  a/iudaf  in  vmibus  Aqurp 
‘  vt  Sanguinis  ....  Sub  his  duabus  totam  sanvfitatis  et 
*"  ju sf Hi (p  perferfionem  Afumtofus  designat  ....  Apte  igiiur 
‘  prnftaf  ,/ohannes  Jesum  esse  Christum  Domini^tdim  pramissum, 
‘  quin  serum  attulit  quo  nos  itmui  e,r  parte  sanrtifiret.''  3'hc 
words,  “  by  water,”  he  thinks,  can  have  no  reference  to  baptism, 
but  express  ‘  the  fruit  and  effect  ’  of  the  miraculous  fact  recorded 
by  St.  John.  Wetstein’s  comment  recognizes  an  allusion  to  this 
^  fact,  but  with  a  different  meaning:  ‘  Proltavit  se  non  phantasma^ 
‘  sed  verum  hominem  esse,  qui  ex  spiritu,  sanguine,  et  aqua 
‘  sen  humore  ronstaret,  Grotius,  who  is  followed  by  Lardner, 
thinks  that  the  Water  denotes  the  innocence  of  our  Lord’s  life, 
the  blood  his  death,  the  spirit  his  miracles: — *  Aqua  est  puritas 
‘  vitcp  Christiame,  quee  simul  cum  marfyrio,  et  mirarulis, 
‘  testimonium  reddit  verifati  dogmntis.  ((Jrot.  Ann.  in  Joh. 
iii.  5.)  This  gloss  comes  from  a  suspicious  quarter,  although  it 
may  deserve  attention. 

There  is  yet  another  explanation  of  the  words,  which  we  will 
venture  to  submit.  In  John  i.  31,  we  meet  with  expressions 
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which  forrihly  m'all  those  of  the  pa‘<sngc  iiiuler  consideration  :  — 

Touro  r>5ov  tyu  fv  tZ  L^ari  xa)  ifxAcru^rutv  Mwa'vyrf, 

XfVwv.  <)iirLc»r(l  is  said  to  have  eonie  ^Jaro^,  hut  the  ex- 
pn*sKion  is  elianj^ed  in  the  next  clause  to  r.  rZ  uo^cti.  Su])pose  an 
ellipsis,  and  that  our  Lord's  coming  with  water  iin]dies  his  coining 
l)apti7.ing  with  water,  the  meaning  will  he,  that  lie  came,  not 
only  as  a  “  'Teacher  sent  fn>m  (lod,'*  hut  also,  tZ  aluari  ayia^uw, 
as  a  high-]uiest  who  hv  his  own  hioo<l  has  procured  eternal  re- 
«lemplion  Tor  us.  i’orap.  lleh.  ix.  1:?.  Hut  how  then  are  we  to 
understaml  the  three-Told  testimony  oT  the  spirit,  the  water,  and 
the  hlood  ?  lip.  llurgess,  who  is  eited  with  great  deference  hy 
Dr.  llloomlield,  w(»ul(l  intcr])rct  it  I'f  cur  Lord's  tost  hrefith  on 
‘  the  (’ross,  and  the  hlood  and  water  that  issued  from  his  side.' 
Such  a  rendering  t»f  to  Trvtoixa^  had  it  In'cn  ^imposed  hy  a  less 
orthodox  ]H'rson,  wmild  have  ]>rohahly  excited  se  vere  eondeinn- 
ntion  :  it  appears  to  us  utterly  inadmissihle.  I'nderstanding  the 
word  as  deinuing  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  to  im]uire,  in  what 
sense  the  water  and  the  hhajd  are  the  concurrent  testinu'uy  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son.  'I'he  sacraments  of  lla])lism  and  the  Fueharist 
in  a  sense  In'ar  testimony  to  ('hrist  :  hut  how  can  they  Ih‘  said  to 
Ih’  the  testimony  of  (iod  ?  'They  are  rather  the  perpetual 
testimony  of  the  Fhureh.  Calvin  refers  us  to  1  Fet.  i.  2,  and 
remarks,  that  St.  John  here  adduces  the  Spirit  as  a  witness 
together  with  the  water  and  the  blood,  In'cause  it  is  his  proper 
ofliee  to  cleanse  our  cimsciences  with  the  hloinl  of  C’hrist. 

‘  i'orro  Dei  testimonium  rm'ot  noti  imHiot/niHi  Sinrittts  rordiltus 
‘  nostris  reddity  sed  (fuod  etiam  hnhemtis  at)  n<fnft  et  softfi^uine,* 
If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  it  may  at  least  guard  our  readers  against 
hastily  adopting  any  crude  interpretation  of  the  very  diflicult 
passage. 

In  refenmee  to  the  disputinl  clause.  Dr.  Bloomfield  ‘  inclines 
‘  to  the  opinion'  that  it  is  genuine;  or,  as  he  cautiously  expresses 
himself,  lie  ‘  regards  the  authenticity  of  the  verses  as,  though 
‘  doubtful,  yet  verging  to  ])rohahiliiy.'  But  he  assigns  no  reason 
for  his  o)>ini4)n,  which  seems  adopted  more  in  com])r!ment  to  the 
‘  very  leariuHl  and  venerahle  Bishop  of  Salisbury',  than  as  the 
result  of  an  inde|H*ndcnt  examination  of  the  evidence.  In  fact, 
when  we  find  a  writer  |>ostjHming  a  decision  indefinitely,  under 
the  idea  that  ‘  the  rapid  advance  in  Biblical  Criticism',  may  at 
some  future  }H*riiHl  lead  to  the  discovery  of  evidence  which  has 
hitherto  eludiHl  all  research,  and  op|K)sing  this  vague  expectation 
of  |H)ssihle  evidence  to  the  force  of  existing  document,  the  sound¬ 
est  canons  of  criticism,  and  all  the  ndes  of  evidence, — we  cannot 
he  mistaken  in  inferring  that  his  judgement  must  he  under  a  verv 
stn>ng  bias,  that  dis4]ualities  him,  as  our  Author  remarks  of 
(iriesbach,  for  *  holding  the  critical  scales  true.'  Yet,  in  his 
Synopsis,  Dr.  B.  admits,  that  the  claufc,  if  genuine,  will  not 
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dcciiltHlly  prove  the  doi’trine  ot*  llie  Trinity,  uml  ihut  hy  far  Iik) 
much  anxiety  ul)out  tlie  cleterininution  of  tne  ({uebtioii  Ims  heeii 
felt  and  expressed  by  the  Orthodox  in  general.  Mr.  Valpy  very 
projKTly  iVitrcdiiees  a  similar  observation. 

‘  It  lias  licon  a  (piostioii  with  many,  wlietluT  tiM>  |H‘rtiiiacious,  ut 
least  t(s)  warm  a  zeal  has  not  Invii  shewn  liy  some,  to  st'cure  the  uu< 
theiiticity  of  tliis  text,  ns  if  the  dm'triiie  it  contained  rested  solely  on 
its  authority.  For,  as  Hentley  observes,  if  the  fourth  century  knew 
that  text,  let  it  come  in,  in  tiod’s  name:  hut  if  that  age  did  not  know 
it.  tlnai  ^Vrianistn  at  its  height  was  heat  down  without  the  help  of 
that  verse;  and  let  the  /hc7  prove  as  it  will,  the  dm  trine  is  un- 
shaken.* 

We  must  biicHy  advert  to  a  few  other  important  texts.  At 
1  'rim.  iii.  1().,  tlie  reading,  is  retained  in  the  text 

of  each  oi’  tliese  editions,  but  witli  a  dillerent  jmnetuation  and 
division  of  the  context.  Mr.  Valpy,  who  gives  o;  vet  S  as  ‘  an 
‘  inferior  reading',  begins  a  new'  paragrajdi  at  the  words, 

Jta)  a\yj9iia;;  thus  referring  them,  not  to  ikxXK(r!a  or 

to  hut  to  the  following  clause*.  Dr.  lllooinlield  uhjecls 

against  this  interpretation,  that  ‘  it  orerlonds  the  sentiment,  has 
a  v(ry  IVigid  air,  and  would  sup|)i>se  an  anti-vUmd.Vy  no  where 
‘  else  fiiund  in  St.  l*aul.'  Dr.  Ilurton  begins  a  paragraph  with 
kal  G;ioxcycuu,iv(>i; ;  remarking,  that  the  preceding  words  (ttJxoj — 
are  connected  hy  Origen,  in  five  places,  with  tHkXncrlay  us 
also  by  Athanasius  and  K])iphaniu8.  Dr.  Hloomlield  has  no 
break  in  the  text,  hut  closes  the  ])eriod  with  and  con¬ 

nects  the  two  following  clauses  thus — Ofoj  i^avi^djOvt, 
'riiere  may,  lie  remarks,  seem  an  ahrujitness,  hy  a  sort  of  a  hiatus 
between  the  words  ao/t-t.  and  not  uncommon  in  the  writings 

of  St.  Paul.  Iiis  annotation  on  the  various  readings,  wc  have 
not  room  to  transerihe;  nor  does  it  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  the 
cvidcr.ee.  Dr.  Henderson's  Tract  might  have  claimed  notice 
among  the  Author's  authorities;  while  Dr.  l*ye  Smith's  remarks, 
in  Ills  invaluable  Scripture  Testimony,  ought  to  liave  jire- 
eiuded  tlie  uneandid  and  erroneous  representation  that  cf  is  a 
reading  favoured  only  hy  Socinians.  Dr.  Smith  follows  Dr.  J. 
A.  Oamer  and  Ikrrinian,  in  connecting  the  h  with  (^eou  {uvrof^ 
including  tl.e  intervening  words  in  a  parenthesis.  Against  this 
construction,  we  have  intimated  our  strong  ohjcctioiis  •f  ;  and  our 
readers  are  aware  that  wc  regard  the  preponderating  evidence  as 
supporting  the  common  reading.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 

*  This  construction  has  been  aduptiHl  by  Krasuius  Schinidt,  Jjc 
CltTc,  licngelius,  SeLuttgeiiius,  Doddridge,  ^lichaelis,  Sturr,  Gries- 
bach,  Knapp,  Vater,  and  StoLfi. 

t  See  Lei.  Kev.  2d  Series,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  IJb — ibj;  and  Ih.  3d 

Series,  Vol  V.  j.p.  ;T>— .^3. 
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approve  of  the  pt»licv  of  eoncealinj;  the  atlendiiij^ 

home  ])ari  of  the  evuleiue,  or  of  altemplinj^  to  crinunato  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  those  ^ho  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  on  a  critical 
point.  'I'he  im]>ort  t»f  the  passaj^c,  a]>art  from  all  criticism,  is, 
ue  should  say,  fixed  hey<»nd  all  ct)ntro\ ersy,  hy  John  i.  11.  and 
1  .John  i.  1,  *2.  With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  entire 
passage.  Dr.  Hurlim's  remark  is,  we  think,  important;  that 
fjLUj had  been  menlioned  inver.  i);  and  we  are  therefore 
w  arranted  in  regarding  the  ])hrascs,  mystery  of  the  faith  and 
“  mvslerv  of  godliness",  as  synonymous.  'The  words  rr?  axu- 
•fi'jtf,  seem  to  ha\e  suggesti  d  to  the  ins])ired  Writer  the  exj)ression 
he  hail  ))reviously  used — “  the  mystery  of  the  faith";  and  re¬ 
iterating  it  with  a  slight  variation,  he  aflirms,  that  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mvstery  of  our  religion  (of  the  dbvrOk/a  »j 
'fit.  i.  1.)  is  incontrovertihly  great.  Of  this  affirmation,  and  of 
the  expressions  useil  in  both  places,  the  following  words  are 
clearly  intended  to  he  exegetical.  And  we  are  thus  ])repared  for 
an  emphatic  announcement,  such  as  the  words  in  the  received 
text  alone  convey:  (iod  was  manifested  in  human  nature", 
^ce.  'faking  this  view*  of  the  passage,  we  cannot  see  the  ])ro- 
prietv  of  introducing  any  break  or  division.  “  'fhe  truth"  here 
hummed  up,  is  that  which  'fimothy  is  admonished  to  uphold  ; 
and  whether  we  refer  the  words  ‘‘  pillar  and  supporter  of  the 
truth"  to  the  (’hurch  or  ti>  'I'imothy,  the  sense  will  he  the  same. 
It  seems  to  us  a  little  strange,  however,  to  aj»ply  the  word  ])illar 
to  the  ('hurch;  and  still  more  strange,  with  Dr.  Uloomfiehl  and 
our  'Translators,  to  make  the  (’hurch  both  “  ])illar"  and  ground" 
or  fouiulation.  'The  ('hurch  is  elsewhere  descriheil  as  a  tem])le; 
hut  in  wh.at  ap^iropriate  sense  can  it  he  comjaired  to  a  })illar? 
“  Him  that  overcometh ",  it  is  written,  “  I  will  make  a  pillar 
((TiCxo.)  in  the  tenn>le  of  my  (loil."  *  And  of  .lames,  feter,  and 
.lohn,  it  is  remarked,  that  they  “  a])])e;;red  to  he  ])illars" 
xci).  -f*  'The  sense  is  obvious,  when  unilerstood  of  'Timothy  ;  hut, 
with  every  disposition  to  defer  to  high  authorities  we  cannot 
reeogni/.c  its  j>ropriety  when  ajiplied  to  the  church. 

•  llev.  iii.  TJ.  +  (lal.  ii.  Ik 

J  'That  the  ({notations  of  Origen,  \*e.  connect  the  words  ])illar 
and  ground  of  the  trnlh”  with  the  ('hnrch,  Dr.  l*ye  Smith  regards 
as  no  decisive  ohjt'ctimi.  ‘  'The  comments  of  the  fathers,  of  even  the 
'  second  and  third  centuries,  are  frequently  so  far  remote  from  the 
‘  demonstrable  meaning  of  a  passage,  that  m»  man  of  a  tndy  ('hristian 
‘  and  enlightened  mind  will  think  himself  honiid  to  adhere  to  them.’ 
Smith’s  Scri{>.  'Test.  \'ol.  HI.  p.  'The  nse  to  which  the  Papists 

wrest  tin*  ]>assage  in  snp|>ort  (»f  the  claims  ijf  thrir  (Hinrch,  is  notori¬ 
ous.  (’alvin,  w  hile  exposing  their  false  interpretation — ‘  impudenter 
autem  nu^autur  Vapistiv' — nevertheless  regards  the  j)assagc  as  a  mag- 
niticent  cub^y  upon  the  'True  Church.  Of  that  stnmg  bias  which 
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Hosiilos,  the  words  UuMiria  Gtov  arc  cxepctical  of  what  pre¬ 
cedes  ;  or,  rather,  are  tlie  ])redieate,  of  which  the  antecedent  to 
hr  If  is  the  sul>ji*ct.  If  aroXof  i^^aiufjLo,  are  not  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  in  apposition  to  ^£i  ava(Tr^i^£j6ai^  they  must  he  referred 
tt)  clnof^  not  to  ihKXriO'la ;  and  we  must  then  understand  the 
A])ostle  as  predicatinjt  of  tlie  family  or  house  of  (icnl,  that  it  is 
!H>th  tlie  ehureli  of  God  and  the  pillar  and  jn*ound  of  the  trutli. 
In  that  ease,  however,  the  two  clauses  would  have  been  united 
by  a  eo])ulalive ;  as,  in  the  other  ease,  which  su})po8es  (rrCxof  to 
refer  to  iMMXticn'jt,  there  must  have  lK*en  intnalueed,  we  apprehend, 
cither  the  article  or  the  relative  pronoun.  Applied  to  'Fimothy, 
every  dilliculty  vanishes,  and  the  whole  ])assaj^e  reads  naturally. 
Dr.  llloomlield  indeed  asserts,  that  this  interpretation  ‘  breaks 
‘  u])  the  construction  \  and  that  the  ‘  words  have  no  vinvulnm 
‘  by  which  they  can  be  united  with  any  ])art  of  the  ])receding 
‘  context  I**  And  he  adds  the  futile  objection,  that  Timoihy 
‘  could  not  be  called  a  foundatUni  of  the  (’hurch,  much  less  the 
‘foundation.''  He  seems  to  have  forj^otten  that  the  C’hurch  is 
said  to  be  built  upon  the  foundation  (tw  Osfxtxlu)  of  the  Apostles 
and  inspired  teachers,  amonj?  whom,  perhaps,  Timothy  might  be 
classed.  Here,  liowever,  the  word  rendered  foundation  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  implies  a  stay  or  su])port.  'Fhe  whole  ))asKage  may 
be  thus  rendered  ;  “  These  things  I  write  to  thee,  although  I 
“  ho])e  to  see  thee  shortly  ;  that,  if  I  should  Ik?  detained,  thou 
“  mayest  know  liow  to  conduct  thyself  in  the  family  of  God, 
“  which  is  the  congregation  of  the  Living  God,  as  a  pillar  and 
“  su])porter  of  the  truth.  And  unquestionably  great  is  the  inys- 
“  tery  of  the  faith  (or  of  our  religion),  (iod  was  manifested  in 
“  human  nature  ;  was  evidenced  in  Ins  spiritual  nature  ^  ;  was 
“  beheld  by  angels  ;  was  proclaimed  among  the  nations ;  was  l)c- 
“  lieved  upon  in  the  world  ;  was  received  up  into  glory.”  Upon 
the  last  two  clauses.  Dr.  lUirton  pro]H'rly  remarks  :  ‘  I'his  also 
‘  may  be  considered  a  mystery^  when  w  e  think  of  the  state  of  the 
‘  heathen  world  and  the  raj)id  spread  of  ( ’hristiaiiity.’ 

\Vc  can  only  offer  some  miscellaneous  remarks  ujwm  a  few 
other  passages.  On  Lph.  ii.  2,  Dr.  Hurton  has  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  remark,  that  ‘  Imtli  Jews  and  (ientiles  believed  the  air  to 
‘  Ik*  peopled  by  s])irits.’  Dr.  llloomficld  has  a  long  note  to  the 
same  effect.  ^Ve  cannot  hut  view  the  phrase,  tov  rhf 

iiojalaf  TOO  asfoj,  as  equivalent  to  rhf  i^oua-laf  rou  akorouf  at  Col. 

may  he  suspected  to  have  iiiHiieneed  both  ancient  and  modern  exp<»si- 
tors,  Dr.  IIl(H)mfield’s  note  supplies  a  fresh  illustration.  For  church, 
i.  e.  congregation,  they  seem  to  have  read,  church-;Wi7y .' 

•  ‘  Spiriltix  nomine  comprehendit  (piictptid  in  Christo  Divinunt  fail  ac 
supra  homincm/  Calv.  in  toe.  The  whole  annotation  is  udinirahle. 
(7)mp.  Horn.  i.  4.  licb.  ix.  14.  »Sec  also  Smith's  Script.  Test.  Vol. 
III.  pp.  318.  358. 
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i.  l.‘i;  iinpivin);,  ‘  tlu'‘  ]»rinct*  of  the  tlominion  uf  darkfiess.^ 
At  1  (’or.  viii.  .*{,  l)r.  Hlooiniiold  (with  Macknioht)  would  reiukT 
lyvAijTai  *  in  a  hnphrl  st'UM*, — is  made  tn  knnir,^  Ho  takes  no 
notice  of  the  inter]>n*tation  (su|>]H»rted  hy  Pierce  and  Doddridj^e) 
which  refcTs  oiro^  to  ('nul  *.  Dr.  Ihirton  notices  tins  more  na¬ 
tural  and  forcible  rcnderinj^,  hut  j^ives  wo  opinion  uja)n  it.  'Phe 
latter  lMlitt>r  has  ^n\cn  a  very  novel,  and,  we  a]>|irchend,  un- 
tenahle  interpretation  i*f  lleh.  iii.  .*(; — ‘  the  jjrcater  share  of 

*  honour  in  the  hoiHc',  instead  of,  ‘  than  the  house.”  'I'hc  very 
perphvxiu;^  l^a^sajrc,  Hch.  i\.  l(i,  is  explained  hy  Dr.  Murton  as 
referring'  to  a  covenant ;  and  he  takes  JiJiSifxtiof  as  denoting;  ‘  the 
‘  eovenanlinj;  party’;  hut  his  note  hy  nt»  means  clears  up  the 
ilillleultv.  Dr.  Illoonilield's  annotation  is  hijjhly  valuahle,  al¬ 
though  different  readers  will  ])rohahly  he  conducted  hy  his  very 
fair  statement  (»f  conflicting  inter])retatioits,  to  different  conclu¬ 
sions.  Another  m*t  h  ss  ditlicult  ]>assage  occurs,  (lal.  iii.  -0  ;  — 
‘  p(‘rha]>s  above  all  others'.  Dr.  liloomficld  remarks,  ‘  ve.raftts 
‘  tih  inferpretilnts^  for  Winer  aflirms  that  there  arc  nt>  less  than 
‘  ‘JoO  iiHules  (»f  explanation  stated  and  reviewed  hv  Kopj>e, 

*  I  forger,  K  eil,  ni>nit/,  Weigand,  and  others.’  'That  w  hich  the 
learned  l'.dit(»r  (h'ems  the  mo^t  pn'hahlc,  agriH's  with  Dr.  Hurton’s 
brief  inlerpn'tation. 

•  Hut  >et  the  law  c.une  from  (mhI  :  for  a  tNi  diutor  implies  that  there 
is  viore  tiutn  o>ie  ptirtp  ;  tuid  i'nnl  teas  one  of  the  parties.* 

’I'he  force  attd  Inaring  of  the  observation,  thus  interpreted,  are 
not,  Inovever,  very  obvious.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  -‘>0  modes  of  explanation  ;  hut  if  none  of  them 
are  more  satisfactory  than  this,  they  must  he  worth  little.  I'alvin 
projioscs  two,  and  mentions  a  third,  which  he  dismisses  at  once 
as  absurd.  'I'he  common  exposition,  he  s;iys,  is.  that  there  is  no 
room  for  a  mediator,  unless  one  party  has  transactions  with 
aimther ;  hut  w  hy  thi'  Api>stle  introduces  this  sentiment,  has  been 
left  iincxplaineil.  'i'liere  may  Ih\  he  eimtinues,  a  pndepsis.  St. 
Paul  may  Ik*  su]^po^ing  an  objection  founded  on  the  alleged 
change  in  the  Divine  cinmsels.  In  the  first  clause,  tljcn,  he  must 
he  understoinl  as  admitting  that  men,  wlio  are  fickle  and  unstable, 
make  one  party  in  this  covenant :  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  God 
nevt  rtheless  remains  one,  consistent  with  himself,  and  unchange¬ 
able.  'The  interpretation  which,  however,  he  deems  preferable, 
rt'fers  the  fir'll  clause  to  the  diversity  betw  een  dews  and  (tcntilcs : 
c|.  tl.  Ni»t  of  one  only  is  ('hrist  the  Meeliator,  but.  as  he  was 
formerly  the  reconciler  of  (iod  to  the  .Tewp,  go  is  lie  now  the 
.Mediator  of  the  Gentiles,  loading  them  Ixuli  to  one  G(k1,  that 
Goil  who  is  still  the  same.  ‘  I^nks  ergo  Deus ;  quin  eetn^K’r 


Sec  n]H‘ii  this  text.  Kcl  Her.  .'V’ries.  Vol.  111.  p. 
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man et  su\  simiiis^  ae  fH*rpetN(t  tenore  Jia  nm  tenet  ac  statum 
‘  qnm!  semel  derrerit.^  iioth  interpretations  a))|H*ur  to  us  dc- 
servinjj  ot‘  attention.  Vet  tlu*y  are  ojhmi  to  a  eoininon  ohjection. 
It'  the  d;  he  taken  for  o  one  and  the  same,  i.  e.  immutable, 

(a  rendering  noticed  by  Dr.  Hloomtield,  tbough  not  adopted  by 
liim,  hut  to  which  we  strongly  incline,)  it  scarcely  seems  prolmble, 
that  (vog  slmuld  be  used  in  the  numerical  sense.  The  mediator 
spoken  of  at  ver.  19  is  Moses,  lint  the  mediator  of  tlic  new 
covenant  is  ('hrist.  'rhe  nunliator,  then,  is  not  the  same,  but 
(iod  is  the  same;  nor  has  there  been  any  change  in  the  Divine 
]nir|u>se.  Is  there,  then,  any  op])osition  lietween  the  Law  and  the 
(tospcl  ?  I'ar  be  the  thought. — Such  a})pears  to  bt'  the  scojK'  of 
the  A )K)stle\s  reasoning :  whether  our  interpretation  be  admissible, 
wc  suhinit  to  tlie  learned. 

.James  iv.  5,  (i,  is  a  ])assage  wliich  has  been  involved  in  difficulty 
by  tlu*  common  ))unetuation  and  the  blunders  of  expositors.  Dr. 
liloomdeld  has  overlooked  the  sim])le  solution  bU))plied  by  Calvin. 
That  w  hich  ‘  the  Scri]>ture  s})eaks,‘’  is  contained  in  the  previous 
.sentence,  which  obviously  refers  to  such  declarations  as  .John  xv. 
Ill — *20;  I\latt.  vi.  21;  Luke  xvi.  l.’l,  15;  .John  v.  41;  xii.  4sl. 

IVe  cannot  ])ass  over  the  respective  comments  of  the  three 
learned  hhlitors  on  the  very  remarkable  passage,  Jlev.  i.  4.  It  is 
admitted,  that  the  o  iy,  bzc.  is  usc*d  by  St.  .John  to  re])resent  the  inde¬ 
clinable  Hebrew  noun  Jehovah  ;  and  ‘  if  w  e  would  say  in  Lnglish,' 
Dr.  Hurton  remarks,  ‘that  Moses  was  sent  by  tfie  i  am,  St. 

‘  .John  might  write  ayro  roi)  o  wv.’  We  are  surprised,  however, 
that  the  learned  Professor  should  add, — ‘  or,  utto  b  wv,  for  too  is, 
‘  ])erhaps,  to  1k'  exjmnged.'  *  We  think  with  Hisho])  Middleton, 
that  the  article  here  is  necessary ;  that  it  could  scarcely  by  |K)k- 
sihility  have  l>een  dispensed  with.  Dr.  Ifloomfield  is  of  the  same 
o}>inion  ;  and  he  suggests,  that  the  reading,  injudiciously 

ado])ted  by  Matth.'i'i,  though  su])])orted  by  many  MSS.,  was 
founded  on  the  too.  We  agree  with  him  also,  that  our  Kng- 
lish  Version  very  impro]H*rly  omits  the  definite  article  Iwfore  the 
Divine  title,  T'.xod.  iii.  14.  The  following  words,  Mr.  Valpy 
interj^rets  of  ‘  angels adding  :  ‘  This  is  agreeable  to  the  opinion 
‘  of  the  Jews.  Tobit  xiii.  15.’  Such  an  interpretation  appears 
to  us  utterly  inadmissible.  Dr.  Ifurton  says  :  ‘  'Phis  is  generally 
‘  understood  to  mean  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  here  coupled  with 
‘  the  Lather  and  the  Son,  as  the  Author  of  grace  and  peace. 
‘  ’^I^’lie  expression  may  refer  to  the  various  gifts  and  communica- 
‘  tions  of  the  Sjnrit.’  Dr.  Bloomfield  mentions  both  interpreta¬ 
tions,  but  concludes  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  remarking,  that  ‘  it 
‘  should  hardly  seem  that  any  created  spirits  would  be  compre- 


*  Dr.  Burton  says  ;  ‘  I  would  m»t  attempt  to  defend  the  Eolccism.' 
Js  not  this  ail  unguarded  ukkIc  of  expression.'' 
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*  licnclcd  in  the  solemn  l>ene(liction  of  tlie  Father  and  the  Son, 

‘  ^hich  follows:  therefore  the  interpretation'  (jjiven  hy  Scott) 

‘  siH'ins  preferable.'  Notice  should  nave  heen  taken  of  the  cri¬ 
tical  auinorities  hy  ^hich  it  is  sanctioned.  ♦  Fichhorn  interprets 
the  phrase,  ‘  ipsa  Dei  tiafura  fterferfissima.’'  The  passage, 
however,  has  never  hitherto  rt'ceived  that  satisfactory  illustration 
of  which  we  InTieve  it  tc»  he  susce]»tihle. 

'File  words  o  h  in  the  succee<ling  verse,  seem,  Dr. 

Hurton  remarks,  to  lie  another  solecism  instead  of  roii 
If  so,  the  ditlicultv  is  not  obviated  hy  putting  a  sto])  at  Xficrroi/, 
and  connecting  them  with  tx  aya7r^<rji\Ti,  Mr.  Valpy  adopts 
Mr.  I'illoch's  suggestion  f,  that  the  words  represent  the  indeclina¬ 
ble  Hebrew  noun,  the  Jnten^  with  which  they  are  found  imme- 
tliatelv  connected  at  cha|>.  iii.  1  i. ;  and  the  same  explanation  is 
applied  to  the  nominatives  w  Inch  follow.  'This  solution  seems  to 
us  m»t  less  unsatisfactory ;  since,  if  there  is  any  propriety  in  the 
introduction  of  the  article  rev  Infore  o  xx  in  the  ]>rectHling  verse, 
it  would  have  been  reipiircd  here  also.  We  should  prefer  to  put 
a  stop  IhuIi  after  \^i<nov  and  after  rr;  and  to  consider  the  in¬ 
tervening  words  as  a  separate  sentence,  containing  a  ]m)clamation, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Divine  and  sovereign  titles  of  the  Messiah. 

'Fhere  is  but  one  more  ]>assago  to  which  our  limits  will  allow 
us  to  refer  :  —  lleb.  i.  1?.  Here  occurs  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  absence  of  the  article  w  here  it  might  have  In'en  lookoil  for. 
In  fact,  Frofessor  Stuart  goes  so  far  as  to  represent  this  instance 
as  fatal  ti>  lip.  Middleton's  theory.  ‘  'That  the  article  would  bt' 
‘  added'  (prefixed)  Mo  here,  if  the  ]>hr;ise  wjis  constructed 

*  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  Cirt'ek  language  .and  of 
‘  the  New  'Testanunt  writers,'  says  the  American  Frofessor,  ‘  is 
‘  (juite  obvious  ;  although  I  find  none  of  the  nuHlern  commentators 
‘  who  take  notice  of  it.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  Imth 

*  ('hrvsostom  and  ’rheo]>hylact  supply  it  in  their  paraphrase,  ex- 
‘  pressing  the  sciisi'  by  rd  vlcC.  After  all  the  rales  which 

*  liave  In-en  laid  ilown  rcs|H'cting  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the 

*  article  in  (ireek.  and  ail  the  the(»nes  which  have  Incn  advanced, 
‘  he  who  investigates  for  hims< If,  and  is  guidwi  onlv  bv  fnets^ 
‘  w  ill  find  not  a  little  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  actual  use  of  it.  .  . 
‘  It  is  plain,  in  the  present  case,  that  iix  is  vumadic;  that  it  de- 
‘  signates  one  individual  |>eculiarly  distinguished;  and  that  the 

*  pnmoun  a.i'tcl  is  omitteil  after  it ;  on  all  which  accounts,  (ac- 

*  cording  to  theory,)  the  article  should  l>e  added.  Hut  all  the 


•  We  have  pleasure  in  again  referring  (»ur  Traders  t<»  Sniitlfs  Scrip. 
re>t.  \  ol.  III.  p.  1,»4  ;  and  to  the  learntHi  Autlmr’s  Discourse  (m  the 
Fersonalitv  of  the  Ib>iv  .’^nirit.  p. 

^  Sec  Kcl.  Kcv.  \  ol.  XXI 1 1.  p,  ii,»7.  Art.  TilliK'h  (»ii  the  AjKxralypsc- 
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*  (’mlicos  of  the  New  IVstament  ajfroe  in  omitting  it.’ •  In  re¬ 
ply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  In*  urged,  first,  that  an  unexplained 
exce])tion  would  seem  to  furnish  no  very  solid  reason  for  setting 
aside  a  rule  established  hy  so  extensive  a  deduetion  as  that  whicii 
forms  the  Iwsis  of  Hp.  Middleton’s  theory.  Seeondly,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  more  un])hilosophieal  than  to  conclude  a  usage  to  Ik? 
guided  hy  no  rules,  lx*eause  it  may  Ik*  governed  hy  different  rules, 
and  vary  accordingly,  ('ases  may  he  numerous,  in  which  the 
(ireek  writers  ‘  insert  or  reject  the  article  at  pleasure;’  and  in 
one  sense,  this  may  he  regarded  as  ‘  an  arbitrary  use  of  it.’  lUit 
it  does  not  follow  that,  in  those  cases,  the  usage  is  independent 
of  rules,  the  choice  Ixing  allowed  hy  rules  crossing  eacli  other, 
either  of  which  the  writer  might  follow.  For  example,  it  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  in  our  ow  n  language  as  in  the  (Ireek,  that  proper 
names  do  not  take  the  definite  article,  for  the  obvious  reason  tnut 
they  are  in  themselves  definite,  inr/adin^  as  it  were  a  definition. 
Hut  titles  and  abstract  nouns  used  as  a]>pellatives,  as  a  general 
rule,  take  the  article;  lH*cause,  according  to  Dr.  Middleton’s 
theory,  they  are  the  predicate  of  certain  (pialities  of  which  the 
article  is  the  subject.  Hut  ])ro]>er  names  may  Ik*  u.si*d  as  titles ; 
and  again,  abstract  nouns  may  Ik*  converted  into  pro))er  names. 
In  such  cases,  the  rule  obviously  retjuires,  that  the  pro|)er  name 
should  take  the  article,  and  the  title  lose*  it.  'Fbus,  in  Knglish, 
'The  King,  the  Frince,  the  Deity,  the  Almighty,  are  titular  a|)- 
]>ellatives  ;  hut  Deity,  as  well  as  God,  is  sometimes  used  without 
the  article,  as  a  proper  name  ;  and  Duke,  Prince,  or  King  loses 
the  article  when  associated  with  a  proper  name ;  as  King  William, 
Prince  (leorgc,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  projK'r  names  become 
titles,  when  we  s])eak  of  the  Ca‘sar,  the  liourlnm,  the  Sefi,  the 
Douglas.  Again,  we  say,  the  Providence  of  God,  and  Pro¬ 
vidence;  tlie  Crown,  and  Majesty;  the  (’hurch,  and  Mother 
(’hurch  ;  in  the  one  case,  em})loying  tlie  word  as  the  pro}>er  name 
of  the  ])ersonified  attribute  ;  in  the  other  case,  using  it  as  a  de- 
scri})tive  title.  We  do  not  mean  to  contc*nd,  either  that  the 
Article  in  Fuglish  and  the  Greek  Article  have  the  same  im)M>rt, 
or  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules,  but  merely  cite  these 
as  analogical  illustrations.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  disposc*d  to 
regard  both  our  definite  and  indefinite  articles  as  true  pronouns, 
— the  one  related  to  that^  the  other  to  «//»/  or  one. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  instance  before  us.  I'rofessor  Stuart, 
while  contending  that,  according  to  theory,  the  word  olu  should 
have  the  article  prefixed,  suggests,  that  ‘  perhaps  it  may  be  here 
‘  employed  as  a  kind  of  proper  name,’  and  that  ‘  on  this  account 
‘  it  omits  the  article,  by  a  license  usual  in  res|)ect  to  pro|)er 


•  Stuart  on  the  Hebrews,  V’^ul.  II.  p.  17*  Neither  Mr.  V^ulpy  nor 
Dr.  Burton  notices  the  pa.ssage. 
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names.'  For  license,  we  shoulil  say  rule.  Dr.  nioomlicld, 
a4)o|itin«^  this  iilca,  remarks,  that  had  Hp.  Middleton  iiotictMl  this 
passage,  ‘  he  would  ha\e  found  no  difliiulty  in  reconciling  it  with 
‘  his  iluNirv,  since  he  would  have  seen  that  may  here  1h'  eon- 
‘  sidered,  like  for  o  X^ia-ro;  rou  DfotT,  as  an  appellative 

*  converted  into  a  pr(»]H‘r  name,  and  consec|uenlly  entitled  to  the 
‘  same  license  wliieh  we  sometimes  find  in  X^ttrTOf.*  'The  same 
explanation  is  a]>pli('d  to  the  anarthrous  use  of’  the  word  at 
ch.  vii.  t?lk,  of'  this  l'.]>islle.  'These  two  instances,  however,  may 
Ih‘  thought  scarcely  sullieient  to  warrant  the  su]>p(»sition  that  Son 
is  here  used  as  a  pro|H*r  name,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evideiuo 
of  so  very  jH'culiar  a  usage.  One  of  Middleton's  rtdes  is,  tliat 
the  article  is  very  frecpiently  omittt'd  In'fore  nouns  which  would 
otherwise  take  it,  when  they  are  governed  hv  a  ]neposition.  Ac¬ 
cording  t(»  this  rule,  then,  the  passage  hefi>re  us  is  at  once  ex¬ 
plained.  Ilut  may  mu  tlie  omission  he  explaiiual  hy  the  con- 
siruetion  ?  'I'he  wonl  Son  is  here  dcfnivfi  hy  what  follows: — 
‘  whom  he  hath  constituted  lonl  of  all.'  We  sometimes  employ 
tile  indefinite  article  in  I'.nglish,  when  the  noun  is  essentially 
monadic,  hut  is  defined  hy  the  phrase  4>f  which  it  forms  part  : 
r.  a  (iod  too  wise  to  err.  a  Saviour  who  died  for  us.  \Vc  suh- 
mit  wlieiher  the  omission  4»f  the  (ireek  article  in  tlie  ]>assage  Iv- 
fore  us  in.ay  not  1h*  aeaniuled  for  u}Hm  an  analogous  principle,  and 
whether  we  ought  not  to  read,  h  cv  A:x»?f3»o/xcv  :rav7wv,  ‘  a 
‘  Son  whom  he  has  constituliHl  lonl  of  all.'  'The  sentiment  pre¬ 
cludes  the  idea  that  anv  Son  hut  One  can  he  referred  to,  since 
there  can  K'  hut  one  I'niversal  Lord. 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  the  puhlications  which  have 
afl’orded  occasion  for  these  critical  disquisitions,  and  the  contents 
of  w  hich  might  su})]>ly  matter  for  a  numerous  series  of  articles. 
Our  readers  will  now,  we  think,  Ih'  ahlo  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
4>f  their  respective  merits.  It  is  rather  an  invidious  task,  to 
adjudicate  the  comparative  claims  of  competitors  ;  hut  we  may 
}H'rhaps  venture  to  recommend  Mr.  \  alpy's  and  Dr.  lUirton's 
ixhiions  as  the  im>re  suitable  for  those  who  have  as  yet  little  ac- 
(piaintance  with  the  labours  of  critical  commentators,  for  the 
ujqH'r  classes  of  schools,  and  persons  wirdiing  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  sacuxl  oracles  in  ilu  ir  genuine  form,  without  em¬ 
barrassing  their  minds  w  ith  ilie  details  of  criticism.  Dr.  llloom- 
ficld's  edition,  though  less  suiuhle  for  the  novice,  will  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  all  who^e  ]irofession  rtx^uires,  cr  whose  leisure  admits 
of  a  more  critical  study  of  the  Inspiretl  Writings,  'I'hat  he 
slumld  have  Inen  able.  ‘  with  such  slender  means  only  as  an  in- 

*  considcrahle  benefice  in  an  ol>s4ure  situation  ci»uld  supply,'  to 
complete  two  such  arduous  undertakings  as  his  “  JiercHnio 
St^Nitpfira ''  and  the  piescni  wc»rk, — aifords  a  fresh  ]>r4K>f,  how 
little  leaniing  is  irahhiul  to  the  splendid  endow  mcnl'' and  rieh 
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sinecures  of  tbe  Kstahlisliment.  Wo  regret  to  liiul  the  learned 
Author  adverting  to  the  unsparing  saerifiees  which  lie  has  made, 
in  the  service  of  the  ('hurch,  of  ‘  liealth,  fortune,  comfort,  and 
‘  whatever  renders  life  desirable.'  lie  has  deservinl  well  both  of 
the  (’hurch  and  of  the  ('hristian  world,  and  has  fairly  earned  the 
higliest  remuneration  that  the  dis|)en8ers  tif  ecclesiastical  patronage 
have  to  bestow.  We  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  these*  volumea 
obtain  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale ;  and  we  hope  that  the  learned 
Author  will  soon  h.ave  the  op]>ortunitv,  in  a  second  edition,  to 
make  any  use  he  may  think  proper  of  our  critical  strictures, — 
dictated,  we  trust,  by  no  motives  inferior  to  those  which  have 
animated  Ins  assiduous  labours. 


Art.  II.  1.  The  Pedestrian  :  A  Siiinim*r’s  Haiiihle  in  t)ie  'ryrol,  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  Provinws.  :n.i».reexxx.  Hv  (’harles 
.loM'ph  batrolH*,  Author  of  “  The  Alpenstoi'k/'  Hvo.  pp.  !I49. 
Price  Ijondon, 


o 


./  Three  Months'  Tour  in  Switzerland  and  France:  illustrated 
\\itli  Plates,  descriptive  of  Mountain  Scenery,  and  interspi'rstsl 
with  Poi'try  ;  with  a  Route  to  (.’haniouni,  tlu*  Hernese  Alj)s,  ^:c. 
Rv  the  Hev.  William  Liddiard,  Autimr  of  “  The  Legend  of  Ein- 
sidlin,”  \c.  Hvo.  pp.  2()!5.  Price  Mb.  VuL  London,  ]b.*l2. 


^PlIOSP'  readers  who  found  Mr.  Latroln'  a  pleasant  travelling 
companion  among  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  who  were  happy  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  Aljienstock  in  climbing  the  Nicsen,  the 
Stockhorn,  and  the  Rawyl,  without  the  fatigue  of  bodily  loco¬ 
motion,  w  ill  not,  we  think,  be*  less  pleased  to  accompany  him  in 
his  ramble  through  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  llis  is  not, 
however,  the  book  to  please  or  interest  every  one.  Readers 
whose  sluggish  imagination  requires  the  strong  stimulant  of  his¬ 
toric  legend  or  romantic  fiction,  in  order  to  its  pleasurable  excite¬ 
ment, — those  to  whom  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  nature,  in  her 
lonely  recesses,  are  insipid,  unless  made  the  scene  of  some  atlven- 
ture  of  love  or  horror, — matter-of-fact  men  and  utilitarians,  or 
those  who  expect  a  traveller  to  furnish  them  with  philosophical 
or  political  discjuisitions  ujmn  the  state  of  Europe, — will  not  find 
much  to  their  taste  in  Mr.  Latrobe's  unpretending  volumes.  Nay, 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Pedestrian,  a  reader  would  need  to 
have  some  kindred  degree  of  topographical  enthusiasm,  and  to 
he  able  to  enter  into  tiie  feeling  that  inspired  }H>or  Bloomfield's 
finest  poem,  in  which  he  exclaims : 

'  From  nature  and  her  changes  flow 
An  everlasting  tide  of  joy.' 

In  fact,  the  Author  writes  for  ‘  pedestrian  readers,'  and  for  those 


who  can  take  in  pictures  drawn  in  words,  and  to  wlioin  the  terms 
alp,  and  loch,  and  rock  and  glen  are  music.  I‘\»r  our  own  parts, 
though  neither  mountaineers  mm  extraordinarv  pcri}>atetics,  we 
linvc  found  a  great  deal  to  interest  and  entertain  us  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  as  in  the  hmmer  volume  ;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  l>e  made 
familiarly  accpiainted,  hv  means  of  a  pedestrian  survey,  with  the 
local  features  and  topography  oi'  the  Alpine  region  which  the 
Author  lias  explored. 

On  the  .‘kl  of  May,  our  Pedestrian  started  from  Imlenhach 
in  the  valley  of  the  Simmen,  and  procei'ded  hy  Halzers  to  (’oire, 
the  capital  of  the  (irisons.  'I'hence,  not  w  iilnmt  great  ditliculty 
and  |UTil,  the  snows  of  w  inter  not  having  yet  ceased  to  fall  in  the 
higher  Alps,  he  made  his  wav  across  the  ridge  of  the  dulior, 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  valley  of  the  I'ngatline,  through 
which  the  Inn  «lescends  towards  the  'Tynd.  'This  remarkahle 
vale,  nearly  (»0  miles  in  length,  elevatetl  In'twecn  ooOO  and 
.‘tlUO  feet  above  the  sea,  presents,  Mr.  Latrohe  says,  ‘a  spectacle 
‘  t»f  greater  opidenee  than  any  «>ther  in  the  .\lps,  or,  probably, 

‘  than  any  other  region  of  l'uro|H'  of  like  elevatiom' 

*  Tlio  natural  ponluctions  are  as  meagre  and  as  few  in  nnmlH'r  as 
elsinvIuTe,  at  this  lieighi.  when'  nine  nnmths’  inter  and  three  months’ 
Hnnimer,  is  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants.  Vet  here,  and  principally  in  the 
Pp|M'r  Kng'adine,  at  the  height  of  hvt  aNne  the  sea,  ttie  traveller 

nu'ets  with  numenuis  vilhiges.  displaxiiig  a  degnv  of  Invnry  in  their 
architeettm',  and  interior  and  exterior  arr.mgenients,  which  ap]x'ars 
singular,  when  onitrastiMl  with  the  forhidding  features  of  the  s;tvagc 
landsx'a|M'  in  which  thev  are  ^daml.  S»>me  of  the  highest  villagi's  arc 
the  nmst  striking  in  thi.'i  res|Mvt  ;  and  were  (Vierina,  S.onatlen,  and 
Hevers  plaotM  in  anv  other  onintry.  they  would  U'  calhsl  really  hand¬ 
some.  Indnstrv  is  the  source  of  all  this  wealth,  though  the  tht'atre  of 
its  exertions  must  In'  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  Kng.idine.  The 
natives  are  to  l»e  found  scattertnl  through  every  town  and  country  of 

s  •  • 

Kun»|w'.  xvhere  they  are  well  known  as  successful  relinors  of  sug;ir,  and 
as  dtvply  skillc^i  in  the  art  of  cxinfectioncrv.  Their  love  i»f  home  brings 
them  l>ack  at  a  later  agt'  to  this  xalley,  w  ith  full  purses,  dex-ottnl  to  tiic* 
einU'llishinent  of  their  natixe  village.  The  archiU'cture  is  peculiar. 
The  hoUM's  an'  huilt  of  n>ugh  st»»ne,  with  a  coating  of  xvhite  plaster  on 
the  exterior,  and  a  xx-ainscx>t  of  larch  in  the  interior.  The  windows  arc 
numenms,  hut  in  gt'neral  small,  square,  and  deejdy  sunk  in  the  wall, 
like  the  emhrasurc  of  a  battery.  Here  and  there,  the  white  stucco  is 
painti'xl,  hut  st'hh»m  tastefully.  But  alawe  all,  the  churches  are  so  ch'- 
pxnt  that  it  is  dithcult  tx»  lielieve  oneself  in  a  Protestant  district.  For 
our  pawl  n'formers,  in  general,  seem  to  hare  l»een  of  opiniim,  that  paal 
taste  xxas  of  the  pjirty  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  to  hare  abjured 
it  accixnlingly  in  their  ecclesiastical  t'di6oes.  The  churches  of  the  vil- 
lop's  al>ovt'  namexi  are,  fx*r  the  most  part,  decorated  with  quadrangular 
towers  and  cujxohu  of  goodly  height  and  projxirtiou.  Further  dovni, 
toxnrxls  the  Lourr  Kngadine,  spires  became  firfKjuent.*  pp.  24,  5. 
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Who  are  the  arclntects?  Are  they  natives  of  these  Alpine  re¬ 
gions,  or  foreigners  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  mountains  ?  Tlie 
trade  ehosen  hy  tliese  emigrants,  is  a  strange  choiee ;  and  a  most 
eurious  circumstance  it  must  he  cleemeil,  that  natives  of  the  loftiest 
All  ^s  of  Kurope  should  Ik*  found  occupit*<l  in  retining  the  sugar 
produced  from  the  hurning  ])lains  of  tropical  countries  hy  the  la- 
i>our  of  Africans.  In  the  Lower  Kngadine,  the  scenery  takes  a 
much  more  romantic  character;  and  there,  our  'I'raveller  found 
himself  among  a  ]>eople  to  whom  hjs  (rennan  was  unintelligible. 
In  this  remote  nook  of  the  Uluetian  Alps,  and  in  some  of  the 
contiguous  valleys,  there  still  survives  a  remnant  of  a  language 
which  is  neither  German  nor  Italian,  hut  is  t»up(K)sed  to  lx*  that 
of  ancient  Latium  and  Etruria,  in  a  form  entirely  distinct  from 
that  which  it  assumed  under  the  Homans.  More  than  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  (Prisons,  Mr.  Latrolx*  says,  s))eak  this  language; 
and  the  abbey  of  Dissentis,  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  |M)s- 
sessed,  prior  to  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  this  canton  in 
1799,  a  library  containing  many  works  relating  to  this  ancient 
tongue ;  among  others,  a  translation  of  the  h'our  (lospels.  'I'he 
language  is  divided  into  two  distinct  idioms;  the  Uomane  or  (’ia- 
lovcr,  spoken  hy  the  ]H*asants  of  the  valleys  watered  hy  the  Fur- 
tlier  and  Middle  Rhine,  and  the  Ladin,  in  use  in  the  Kngadine, 
which  is  thought  to  he  of  later  origin,  and  has  more  atlinity  than 
the  former  with  the  vulgar  or  Homan  idiom.  The  Homane  is 
supposed  to  he  a  mixture  of  the  language  of  ancient  Ktruria  with 
tlie  Celtic  dialect  spoken  hy  the  Lefnaitii^  the  original  inhabitants, 
with  whom  the  Tuscan  refugees  ])eaceahly  intermingled. 

'  When  the  ]>eople  of  the  Grisuns  embraced  the  Heformutiun  in  great 
immlH'rs.  the  Hhetian  language  was  made  the  language  of  the  pulpit, 
and  IxMiks  lK*g.in  t(»  Ik*  printed  in  it.  The  first  was  a  Catechism,  in 
lo.^L  in  the  Ladin  idiom  of  the  Kngadine.  In  1040,  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  ap|H»ared,  many  detached  portions  of  the  Bible 
having  pn*viously  bt*en  printed.  Indeed,  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  into  one  of  the  dialects  as  early  as  liiliO.  The  entire  Bible 
np|)eiired  in  1740.  The  Homane  library  comprises  about  thirty  vo¬ 
lumes,  consisting  almost  wlndly  of  laxiks  of  devotion ;  and  the  Ladin 
enumerates  probably  as  many.'  p.  UO. 

Had  the  same  enlightened  policy  been  adopted  in  respect  to  the 
Irish  language,  had  that  been  made  the  language  of  the  jiulpit, 
instead  of  being  tyrannically  proscribed  and  discouraged,  l*opery 
would  not  now  he  the  national  religion  of  the  Irish,  embalmed  in 
their  mother  tongue,  and  endeared  by  the  medium  through  which 
it  is  taught.  But  England  has  intercejited  the  Reformation,  and 
prevented  its  being  naturalised  in  Ireland  ;  and  she  is  now  reaping 
the  bitter  fruits  of  that  fatuitous  and  wicked  |>olicy.  Mr.  Latrobe 
has  given  the  Lord's  Frayer  in  both  idioms.  From  these  spcci- 
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mrn«,  however,  we  should  not  have  Knpp(^scd  them  to  l>e  of  very 
remote  orifjin  ;  nncl  we  e/innot  hut  sus|K'rt  th.it  tlmv  will  he  fonnil 
closely  relatnl  to  the  I'rovmenl,  Wahlensie,  and  (  atalouinn  dia¬ 
lects. 

At  the  Martins  hriick,  where  the  vale  of  the  Inn  o]>e!is  for  an 
instant,  lv‘f(»re  it  apain  eontraets  into  the  savapt'  pa«s  of  the  Fins- 
termiin/,  the  road,  (To*>sinp  the  hridpi'  to  the  ripht  hank,  enters  | 

the  Tyrol.  The  canton  or  county  which  hears  this  name,  com-  | 

prises  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Ulnetian,  and  the  | 

westernmost  part  of  the  ('arnie  and  Noric  Alps.  'Tynd,  or  Tc-  f 

riolis,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  a  small  plat'e  near  Meran. 
the  ancient  capital,  in  the  uppt'r  valley  of  the  .Aflioe,  where  the  | 

old  counts  of ’rvrtd  had  a  castle.  A  line  drawn  thronph  the  pla*  I 

cier  of  the  Ortler,  in  a  direction  nearly  n*.  ami  s.,  will  pive  a  pc-  | 

neral  idea  t>f  its  western  limits.  se]>aratinp  it  fnnn  the  N'al  'IVlinc,  § 

the  (Irisons,  atnl  the  N’oraarlherp.  'I'o  the  east.  ‘  the  snowy  pv- 
‘  ramid  of  the  (treat  (thw'kner  ri«es  from  its  sea  of  ice,  as  the 
‘  hound arv -stone  of  the  thret'  provinces  of  'Tyrol.  Sal/hurp,  an.i 
‘  (’arinthia.'  'The  chain  of  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  vale  of  || 

the  I  nit,  overlooks  the  well-cultivated  plains  of  Havana.  From  | 

the  southern  declivities  of  the  'Tvrolese  Alps,  a  multitude  of  | 

streams  find  their  way  to  the  plains  of  Kastern  l.omhardvand  | 

I'rinli. 

( hir  Fetlestrian's  ^>ute  Irsl  him  still  to  follow  the  courae  of  the 
Inn,  which  winds  and  ‘  worms  '  its  way  thronph  a  suci'cssion  of 
narrow  r4ef>s  and  savape  defiles,  to  the  romantic  town  of  I«andeck  : 
situattHl  in  that  part  of  the  Stanrer-thal,  ‘  where  the  more 
*  ahundant  and  more  noMv  descended  stream  of  the  Inn.  InirstiuL 
‘  through  the  narrow  rnvme,  enters  the  valley,  and  mingles  its 
‘  waters  with  those  of  the  Hosanna.'  A  gloomy  c.istlo,  in  had 
repair,  ert>w  ns  a  niggixl  n>ck  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Inn ;  and  a 
little  to  the  right  of  this  castle,  Mr.  l^atrolic  was  surprised  ai 
‘  the  most  sinpilarly  Ivautifiil  ami  regular  (rotiiic  stnic* 
he  had  seen  anxmg  the  Alps*.  It  has  three  aisles,  the 
cx'ntre  one  terminating  in  a  deep  scmi-octagcmal  apsis,  with  light 
pillars,  brackets  and  windows  of  the  perpendicular  stylo,  vwv 
gixn!  tracer)’  in  the  latter,  and  an  excellently  groinc*d  roof. 
doorways,  also,  arc  in  strict  harmony  ;  and  there  is  a  purity  and 
chastencss  in  the  general  proportion,  which,  says  our  Author, 

‘  not  all  the  gaudy  and  cumbersome  trappings  of  a  Romai 
‘  (’atholic  interior  could  dt'stroy/  The  position  is  pcrfert‘y 
N'autiAd,  nor  less  so  the  view  that  it  eomtnands.  This  plan 
forms  a  i^oint  of  junction  for  the  three  ]>rincipal  roads  of  Ncmli 


•  \  strikingly  pirturesoue  view  of  Land«*rk  will  lie  found  m  Hentl 's 
Picturesque  Annual  for  1832  ;  hut  tin*  church  is  dwarfed  by  thv 
Fanopanile ;  and  Mr.  Ritchie  does  not  notice  it. 
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\W«t  I'jTol ;  that  of  the  Kngadinc  and  Southern  Tyrol,  that  of 
In^pnick  and  the  Lower  Inn-tlial,  and  that  leading,  by  the 
valleys  of  IVIontafun  and  Stanz,  to  Switzerland  and  i.ake  Con. 
stance.  Our  IVnlestrian's  route  was  the  smmd  of  theai*.  The 
Vale  of  the  Inn  increases  in  interest  as  you  a|)pro<ich  Inspruck ; 
and  near  /irl,  the  Martins-wand,  a  )>riTi|)itou8  mass  of  rock, 
fronts  the  Vale,  forming  a  buttress  to  the  Solstein,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  range. 

'rhesc  ]>reci])iccs  were  the  scene  of  a  terrible  comlait  l)ctwi'cn 
the  Tyrolese  and  their  llavarian  invaders  in  and  an 

historical  legend  is  ef»nn(*eted  with  the  Martins-wand,  of  which  Mr. 
Leiteh  Uitehie  or  ^!r.  Kennedy  would  have  ina<le  goo<l  use.  Our 
Author  deserilx's  l>etter  than  he  narraU*s  ;  and  he  tells  the  story 
with  provoking  matter  of  fact  siin])lieity,  without  any  elegant 
exaggeration.  It  is  to  this  efU*ct.  In  the  year  the 

Km]>eror  Maximilian,  wliile  engaged  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of 
hunting  the  chamois  on  the  Martins-wand,  suddenly  found  him- 
aclf  upon  the  cnlge  of  the  preei])iee,  in  a  situatiiai  (Vo)o  which  he 
could  neither  advance  nor  recede.  At  a  very  considerable  height, 
tlic  rock  lK*nils  inward,  and  gives  place  to  a  large  hollow  of  very 
singular  form  and  de))th.  'J'o  attain  this  in»in  liclow',  a  small 
footway  leads  gradually  up  through  the  bmshwood  which  covers 
the  earthy  «Io]h'k  to  the  west  the  ]>recipiee ;  and,  on  reaching 
the  angle,  *  winds  cautiously  round  one  or  two  dizzy  corners,  and 
^  tinaliy  ascends  by  a  ste(*p  and  broken  stair  cut  in  the  rock,  to 
^  the  landing-plaet*  under  the  shade  of  the  iin))ending  inasbcs, 
‘  which  hang  over  the  hollow  like  a  |K*nuhous( .'  Here,  at  the 
height  of  740  feet  alxive  the  inn,  is  iound  a  cavern  ket  in  breailth 
and  (H)  feet  dee]);  now  c<»nsecrated  by  a  erucillx  lb  leet  in  hcigiit, 
to  which  pilgrims  arc  attracUxl  from  all  parts  of  the  'I’yrol.  No 
stair  had  Ihxu  cut  in  the  rotk,  no  crucifix  liad  eonsecratixl  the 
spot,  when  the  young  Jlm]»eror  found  himself  dinging  to  the 
rock  in  the  vicinity  of  tliis  cavern,  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and 
sustained  only  by  the  s))ikes  of  his  erain])-lrons.  1  ie  hud  wandered 
from  his  attendants;  and  his  cries  for  help  were  for  some  time 
unheard  ;  till  they  reached  tlie  ears  of  a  peasant-girl,  wlio  gave 
the  alarui  to  the  inhahitants  of  the  knoll  l>elow,  and  a  search  was 
commenced.  W  hen,  at  length,  tlie  l*lm]KTor  was  descried,  uud 
his  ]K*rson  recognized,  it  was  found  imjHissihle  to  render  liiin  any 
cflective  aid.  Alter  a  few  fruitless  elforts,  these  loyal  subjects 
thought  that  they  could  not  do  letter  than  send  off  to  the  nearest 
cha]>el  for  s4»me  j»riests,  to  chant  the  service  for  the  dying,  while  they 
collected  U)gether  at  the  base  of  the  im]>ending  j)reeipiee,  dissolved 
in  tears,  and  calling  u)»on  all  the  saints  to  render  that  assistance 
which  was  out  of  the  piiwer  of  man.  The  Kmmror,  believing 
his  death  to  U*  inevitable,  in  this  uneoinfor table  orator}'  made 
confession  of  his  sins;  and  *  the  sacred  elements  and  valedictory 
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*  oil  wrrr  bold  u\>  to  liini,'  that  he  inipht  have  tlir  satisfaction  <»!' 
ronsidrring  hiinsolf  as  having  rocoived  rxtromc  unction.  ’^I'hc 
spikes  <»f  his  rrantpoNs  were  giving  wav, — nothing  reinain(*d  for 
his  imperial  Majesty  hut  to  leave  hold, — when  a  wild  shrill  ery 
was  heard  al>ove  him,  whieh  seemed  ‘  not  of  this  world.'  ‘  1 

*  n  iK'nt,'  moaned  the  l'mp<*ror;  and  his  hopes  revived.  An  angel, 
in  ine  shape  of  a  chamois-hunter,  w as  smi  above,  descending  the 
face  of  the  same  precipice;  and  hy  means  which,  not  being  re- 
eimled,  must  evidently  have  In'en  miraculous,  withdrew  Maxi¬ 
milian  fnnn  the  jaws  of  death.  Mr.  I.atroln'  cites  some  old 
(terman  pamplilet  f<»r  the  statement,  that  his  deliverer  was  after¬ 
wards  knighttsl  and  ennoblisl  bv  the  name  t»f  UnUnurry  ‘  in 
‘  memory  of  the  ery  he  had  so  o]'portunely  utteiXMl  at  the  moment 
‘  the  f  jnpen»r  was  going  to  shriiA  from  further  cHort.'  Hut  this 
is  a  PnKestant  Version  of  the  story,  and  si^oils  the  legend.  If 
you  at  this  day  ask  a  peasant  girl  i*f  /iri,  what  saved  the  Km|H'ror, 
she  will  answer,  “  a  gtKul  angel." 

Hitherto,  «nir  IVdesliian  had  noticed  no  eo'itumes  (»f  a  remark¬ 
ably  graceful  character.  ‘  Hirty  black  caps,  iHHly-vestments,  and 
*  scarh  t  stt»ckings'  prevail  in  the  I'ngadine.  lint  in  the  up]H'r 
valley  of  the  inn,  something  of  a  national  c'i»stnme  is  perceiviHl, 
and  a  singular  one  our  fair  readers  will  deem  it. 

*  .\mt*ng  the  male  portion  of  the  (nmnnnnitx,  the  black  or  gn'cn 

high-crow msl  hat  with  a  tasM'l  may  Is'  ohservisl  ;  not  to  sj>oak  of  the 
chamois  leather  hnsvhes.  'fo  these  the  more  ai'Ct'ptahle  name  of  short s 
applies  to  the  very  lettt'r,  .as  they  seldom  n'ach  the  knee.  The  latter 
Is  csiijMspientlv  lure,  as  the  stocking  is  garten'd  Ih'Iow*  it.  The  wtauen 
—  I  t»nly  s|H'.ik  of  tite  ]H';\s;mtrv — n'M'inhle  as  to  their  attire,  h»r  the 
mmt  part,  those  <»f  their  class  in  the  neigh Umring  e»>nntrit's,  .and  mav  hft 
distingtiished  from  them  chiefly  in  the  thret'  fdhwving  ]>;irtictilars.  First, 
the  heail-g^ntr,  o  nisi  sting  of  a  thick,  ri»uiui.  dark  blue  «»r  black  machine, 
something  Ix'twivn  the  ca]'  of  a  gn'nadicr  and  a  In'e-hivo  in  form,  and 
appamitly  l>oth  w-ann  and  weight}.  Into  this  the  head  is  insortiHl  to 
a  i^nsidi'nihle  tiepth  :  ar.d  I  do  not  knew  to  what  to  compare  a  parcel 
of  old  wotncii  ujHui  their  knot's  in  the  tieldsc  (fi*r  so  thev  are  constar.tiv 
seen.)  if  imt  to  a  swarm  of  gigantic  In  tlie  seoimd  jdacr,  ! 

should  notice  the  stockings,  which  arc  onlinarily  worn  wilhtait  feel, 
shm's  iH'ing  also  a  sn|H'rfluity.  And  thirdly,  the  petlicnat,  or  petticoats  ; 
(for,  to  ]>nxlnct'  the  efIV'ct  usual,  they  must  inac'cd  l>e  manv  ;) — these 
start  out  from  the  hips  w’ith  such  an  unnatural  swirl,  that,  not  being 
n'markablv  long,  the  lower  part  of  the  wonmn  ItKiks  like  a  bell.  1 
understand  that  a  kind  of  wooden  yoke  or  luaip  is  used  to  produce  tliis 
efbx't.*  p.  17* 

In  the  Lower  Innihal,  Kdow  Ins]>ruck,  the  fexiule  cofemme 
Uwmes  incre.asingly  liideous. 

*  Fn'm  Schwatr  to  Kuf't<in,  tic  j’rejfosten.us  Nt-‘»rkifi£r's 

pnw'.id.  liriiig  a  h»ng  wtMiIlon  r\  linder  of  4  feet  in  h^iigth.  wntiont 

KH»ting.  which,  after  being  dr^wii  uu  the  bg,  is  rolled  down,  niid 
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ilis]x>se(l  in  lirnnd  rnuiul  plaits  ur  rinp*  frmii  the  knee  tu  the  uiucle,  ho 
tliat  the  fair  sex  seem  at  a  distunee  to  have  l>een  furiushed  with 
supports  like  those  of  the  hippo|>otamus.  Hut  this  is  ntit  all.  It  wuultl 
siM’in  that  as  the  rutth'-simke  gi'ts  an  aildilitmul  rattle  to  his  tail  every 
year,  so  the  women  <»f  Sehwatz  adtl  a  fresh  woollen  |Katic(Mt  every 
twelve  months,  such  is  their  pre|>osterous  ap]M‘arance  ;  and  nil  bein^ 
short,  they  tly  off  from  the  waist  in  a  marvelhais  manner.  An  ohl 
woman  of  the  Lower  Innthul  hmks  like  a  walking  mushr«HMn.' 

pp.  (i7,  H. 

lns]>nick  or  Inns-bruck,  which  1ms  liocn  the  capital  of  the 
Tyrol  since  the  thirteenth  century,  is  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Inn,  more  than  1?000  feet  above  the  sea  •,  encircled  by  mountains 
which  tower  to  the  height  of  from  OOlK)  to  ^t'Ot  alH»ve  the 

plain  of  the  Inn.  To  tlio  north,  the  (Ireat  Solstein  is  seen  rising 
above  the  Martins-wand  to  the  height  of  HlOh  firt  above  the  sea. 
'Plu*  Iser  springs  from  the  nor* hern  acclivity  of  the  latter,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  view  over  the  plains  of  Havaria  is  said 
to  extend  as  far  as  Munich.  In  the  city  itself,  there  is  not  much 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  except  the  mausoleum  of 
the  hhnpcror  Maximilian,  wliich  Mr.  Latrohe  styles  ‘  an  a.stonish- 
*  ing  work  of  art  \  occupying  the  centre  of  the  main  aisle  of  the 
('hurch  of  the  IIolv  (’ro.ss;  and,  in  a  corner  of  the  same  church, 
the  ])lain  marble  flag-stone  which  covers  the  ashes  of  Andrew 
1 1  ol’cr. 

‘  A  peasant, — but  their  proximity  brings  no  dishonour  to  the  im- 
])criul  remains  which  re(K)se  under  the  same  roof.  It  is  fitting  that 
tliis  .should  Ih'  his  resting-place.  In  this  church  he  celebraletf  that 
day  of  thanksgiving  which  goes  by  the  name  of  “  liofer’s  Festival,” 
when,  in  llUMb  his  native  country  was  fnn'd  fi»r  u  third  time  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  luid  its  capital  again  resounded  with  tiie  name  of  kaiskk 
riiANZ  (Tlic  Emj>eror  Francis)  !  A  name  which,  in  the  war-cry  and 
the  prayer  of  the  Tyrolese,  always  stood  linkA'd  with  ooxr  aud 
VATKULAM)  ((fod  uiul  our  couiitry  or  father-land).  Ilow'  little  that 
proud  distinction  wiis  merited,  the  histiiry  of  the  'i'\  rol  for  the  last 
twenty  years  will  tell.’  p.  (il. 

A  well  autlicuticated  and  detailed  history  of  the  war  of 
our  Author  remarks,  is  yet  a  desideratum,  and  one  which  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  supply. 

‘  It  was  to  be  supjiosed,  that  the  annals  <»f  France,  Havaria,  and 
Austria  would  give  very  diHerent  accounts  of  this  ejiisode  in  their 
mutual  warhire ;  but  while  the  two  former  of  these  have  written  liki* 

•  Mr.  I>atrolK'  siiys,  1325  feet  ab«ive  the  sea  ;  a  misprint,  iierhap*, 
for  lH2r#  feet.  Madrid,  which  is  fathoms  above  the  M?a,  na.s  lx.*eii 
reckoned  to  stand  us  high  as  Inspruck.  Mr  Kitchie  makes  the 
TyniWse  capital,  however,  2124  French  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
auLiiuriiy  of  Zollinger.  See  Piet.  Annual  fur  l(kl2.  p.  22lt 
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rnmnic^,  ibo  !ntt<*r  1ms  not  writtm  Hkr  n  frirnd :  for  It  frit  tlist  to 
piiMiKl)  thr  kiinwlrdpr  of  tlio  tnitk,  to  jMiMisk  its  n\ni  sbnmo. 
Thr  Tyrolem*  Imxc*  Imt  fl•^v  nuthors  ain«»ii^t  thrin  ;  nntl  it  npjwmn  tbut 
thr  fin|>rriiil  ifitcnliit  prrvriitrd  tiu*  publication  of  a  clirotiirlr  prt'parod 
by  Ibinm  IForiMavr/  p.  7“1* 

The  attacbnnnt  of  tbc  'I'vrolcso  to  tlio  llon^o  of  Anstria,  ro 
boroically  so  !)a»Jolv  rcjjuitrd,  was  not  in  its  origin 

iibolly  unrcjis«>n  iMc.  'I'bc  connty  had  i»rijjinally  fallen  to  the 
dukes  of  Austria  by  the  In  tincsi  of  M aren't,  the  last  of  tbc  rare 
of  the  cotints  of  'I’ynd,  vbo^o  nr<l  husband  ^rns  of  tbc  bonsc  of 
[Fabsl)urt(;  and  the  jaiss-cs^ion  was  confinned  to  tbc  Austrian 
dnkes  f»y  the  lanpcror  (Miarlos  fV.  Many  t>f  the  princes  of 
Austria,  npprcciatioix  tbc  value  of  tbc  'Tyrol,  f-ivoim'd  its  in- 
bnbitants  :  and  to  I'rcilcric  I\  the  'Tyrolese  asrrilH'  tbc  foum!- 
ation  of  their  cfunparativciv  fn  e  constitution,  anil  many  privilejfes 
and  iinmnnitics,  which,  til)  <'f  late,  were  cmisidert'd  sacrval.  'The 
renntrv  was  ooverned  by  a  n'prcst  ntative  Uxlv,  cH>nvcne<l  from 
time  to  time,  and  compost'd  <»f  dc]>nties  fr»*m  the  I'onr  MKtates. 
\V  bcn,  by  the  trc'aty  of  l*Tt'sbnrjx.  in  Ihv.  ItUlo,  the  'Tyrolese, 
as  yet  nnsnlHlmxl,  wen'  abandmu'tl  by  Austria,  and  jjfiven  over  to 
the  detested  rule  i»f  llavaria.  it  was  expressly  stipulated  and 
Rolemnlv  promis('<l,  that  they  sbouhl  retain  inviolate  their  former 
institutifOis  ami  p»»vcrnmcnt.  'These  primuses  wore  forjfotten. 
'The  ancient  constitution  w  as  undermined ;  the  n  presentative 
body  was  annihilat('<l ;  public  funds  and  ecclesiastical  property 
were  confiscatml ;  and  a  novel  and  vexations  taxation  was  in- 
trofbiced  ;  and  thus,  the  aneii  nt  batnxl  of  Havana  was  inflamed 
by  the  o]>pr«'ssion  nsnltinij  lx»tb  from  public  ordinances  and 
private  airgression.  'These  eircnmsUmx's,  without  taking  into 
account  tbc  romantic  alicction  once  entertained  by  these'  mount¬ 
aineers  for  tlu'ir  r.m|H'i'or,  will  Miflicicnily  account  for  the  national 
revolt  which  cM'ettt'il  the  first  expulsion  of  the  French  ami 
Havarians  from  the  'Tyrol  in  iJH)*.!.  Morciwer,  the  peasantry 
were  encoiirageil  and  dinx  tml  by  their  ]»ncsts,  without  whofK^  aid, 
when  iTid  a  cause  ever  l»ccomo  national,  or  an  in>uiTcction  ever 
prove  Rueeessfnl  ?  It  is  when  |vitnoiism  is  allied  to  rclifrious 
feeling,  nr  to  that  fanaticism  which  is  instead  of  religion,  that  it 
lieromes  invineihle  -f*.  One  of  the  'most  singular  circumstances 


•  fiv  far  the  miwit  nnthentic  work,  Mr.  L.  nayt,  is  Profeawrr 
Ik'rtholdy’s  “  Kiircrticr  'I'tfnJcr  lAtMtUcMic  in  yahre  l*it*9/* 

t  Among  tin*  InidcrN  of  the  'fynilcM*,  whk  a  C'ai  uchin  friar^  Jnechin. 
HRRpintfrr,  who,  ‘  throiighimt  the  war,  w  hetlwr  buried  in  the  silenci 
of  his  ex  11,  or  conilMtiiig  in  the  first  miik,  iiiaiiifi'Mted  true  dev<itioTi  t«* 
th<»  cwiiRC  of  his  country.  He  was  athletic  make,  and  aJwnys 

app«*ami,  r>*en  in  Ixittle,  dressed  in  his  dark-bmw'ii  mantle  with  oordisl 
waist  ;  using  no  other  weapon  than  a  uiaabive  ebony  erucitia,  by  appeal^ 
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tbit  RttrodcHl  this  first  succesit'ul  stru(|;glc,  aiul  which  tcndcil  to 
raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tyrolese  to  the  loOiest  pitch,  is  thus 
narrated. 

*  Amouj;  the  Bnvarian  offici'rs  in  Inspruck  was  ('ulonol  Dittfurt,  a 
man  of  a  Nild  and  nnc<»in])roinising  dis|H>sitiuii,  and  of  diNtinguislied 
military  reputation.  IK*  was  Is'liowd  to  have  lKX*n  one  of  the  main 
muses  of  the  separition  of  tin*  Tyrol  fnnn  Austria,  and  for  tliis  reason 
was  d(*ti*st<Hl  !>y  the  p<*as:intry.  Moreover,  liuviii*'  Imhmi  sent  early  in 
the  ymr  into  tlie  K!i(*mslhal,  to  enforce  the  new  system  of  recruiting 
w*t  on  hsit  by  the  IkiVTirians,  hut  resisted  l»v  the  Tyrolew*,  he  committed 
divers  excesses,  and  added  to  the  mdisure  of  «leep  hatred,  which  was 
trejisunnl  up  apiiiisl  hioi  till  this  da\  of  retrihiition.  At  liupruck,  he 
wuv  to<i  late  wliat  was  tlie  real  character  of  t)ie  |N*asinitry  he  had  de- 
spistsl  ami  oppressid  ;  ui’d,  escnjH*  imjiossihle,  n'solvcd  to  die 

with  honour.  He  foiiglit  in  (ho  streets  willi  4le.<«|M*rat4*  vahmr,  uinl 
tlmugli  pi(‘re<*d  >vith  four  halls,  still  urg4‘d  r4*sistaiie4*.  Kveii  when  in 
tin*  hands  4»f  the  Tyrtdese,  he  (Nuitinnefl  t»»  rave  with  im|Nit4*nt  wihlness 
4n’er  seh»‘m4*s  of  V4*ii24*:inc<N  and  nunh's  4»f  ch'femling  the  C4»untrv.  Hut 
the  ciretimstance  particularly  hIIiuUmI  t4>,  was  the  following : -•tluit, 
while  lying  faint  and  hl4*4»4liiig  in  the  gnard-inaisi*,  w  hither  he  had  Ijecn 
convey4*<l  after  m]>tnr4*,  he  stnhlenly  tnriie4l  ti*  llu*  h\ -stafulers,  arnl 
ask4Ml  with  S4ileiiinitv,  w’ho  it  was  that  11^414*41  tin*  'I’yrolcM*  hi  their  jit- 
tHi'k  ?  U'ing  t4»l4l,  that  the  |H.*aHiiiits  had  hail  n4»  |Mrticular  chief, 

hut  ba4l  comluitisl,  each  ami  all,  for  (KmI,  the  hIiii{M*ror,  aud  their 
hoiiu  .H ;  the  W4>un4l4*d  man  insiHted  that  this  cmilil  not  U*,  f4>r  that  h4; 
had  frispienlly  Msai  tlieir  lc*ader  |K4ss  him  in  the  melt  e,  U|>on  a  wiiiu* 
chartr4T.  U]N»n  this  wild  exprehsion,  the  eiithnslajitic  fancy  of  the 
peuKantry  immiHiiately  raised  the  lKdi4‘f,  that  they  ha4l  reullv  been 
h4*:id(*d  by  one  4if  tbe  bless4al  saints,  visible  to  their  foi‘H,  thougli  invi- 
sihU*  to  them,  and  W'ert*  more  than  ever  convinced  4>f  the  holiness  and 
ju.stice  of  their  aiuse.'  jip.  82,  8.‘b 

Hut  the  same  success  did  not  aiiciul  the  operations  of  the  main 
Austrian  annies  either  in  Germany  or  in  Italy  ;  and  the  defuit 
they  sustained  at  VVorgl,  on  the  13th  of  May,  laid  Inspruck 
again  open  to  the  enemy.  The  march  of  the  Trench  and  Ba¬ 
varians  fr4)m  W'orgl  up  the  Innthal,  was  marked  by  the  must  un- 
justiliahie  and  liarbaiouto  ravages.  U'hc  whole  of  that  ‘  glorious 
^  valley/  smiling  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  njoicing  in  the 
spring,  was  converted  inui  one  widely  deformed  and  desolate  field 
of  destruetlon.  T'lie  villages  and  hamlets  were  given  to  the 
hamt's  ;  the  town  of  SehwaU  was  completely  dcstroycHl ;  and  the 
population  which  escaped  the  sword,  were  driven  forth  like  sheep 


to  which  iie,  one  moment,  ruisetl  the  devotional  hcr4)ism  of  his  com- 
paiiioiito,  aud  the  next,  made  use  of  it  to  break  the  heads  4ff  the 
Havariuns.  Ills  nam  de  gutrre  among  the  soldiers  of  that  nati4in  was 
Hoikhiiri,  or  tbe  Red-beard,  from  a  long  flowing  appendage  of  that 
kind,  which  he  kept  triumied  with  great  care.* 
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to  herd  upon  the  mountains.  The  enemy  re-entered  Inspruck 
on  the  19th.  rewards  the  elose  of  the  month,  tlie  Bavarian  Ge¬ 
neral  received  orders  to  ])ursue  tlie  Austrian  division  under  Mur- 
c|uis  riiastelar;  hut,  in  descending  the  Lower  Innthal,  he  was  at¬ 
tacked,  along  his  whole  line,  hy  a  peasant  army  hastily  collected, 
and  aided  hy  alH)iit  llHM)  regulars  with  five  guns.  After  two 
des]>crate  battles,  in  which  the  Bavarians  lost  fifteen  times  as 
many  as  their  op]>onents,  the  former  effected  a  rapid  retreat;  and 
the  Tyrolese,  on  the  31st  of  May,  made  their  second  triumphal 
entry  into  Ins])ruck. 

'rhe  ensuing  six  weeks  were  occupied  by  the  Tyrolese  leaders, 
in  endeav4»uring  to  bring  into  order  the  civil  and  military  aflairs.of 
the  country ;  but  the  want  of  money,  the  difliculty  of  preserving 
any  thing  like  military  discipline  in  the  patriotic  levies,  the  im¬ 
providence  of  the  peasantry,  and  Bavarian  intrigues,  rendered 
these  attemj)ts  wholly  ineffective.  At  length,  on  the  17th  of 
.lidy,  the  news  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Wagram  and  the  armistice 
of  /uaim  ‘  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  pcojile  and  their 
‘  chiefs.'  The  Austrian  General  Buol  was  still  in  the  Tyrol ; 
but  he  now  received  positive  orders  to  evacuate  the  country,  and 
to  surrender  it  to  the  Bavarians.  At  this  intelligence,  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  dismay  were  extreme.  Tlie  Tyrolese  at  first  insisted 
that  the  orders  received  must  be  forged,  and  refused  to  allow  the 
regulars  to  retire.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Ilofer,  who  till  now' 
had  apjH'ared  only  as  the  leader  of  the  brave  la?i(lstunu  of  his 
native  valley,  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  office  of  commander 
in  chief  of  the  patriot  army.  At  length,  the  Austrians  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  depart.  Baron  Ilormayr,  the  Imperial  Intendant,  and 
many  of  the  chiefs  and  functionaries,  despairing  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  the  'I'yrol,  followed  in  tlieir  train.  Among  them  was 
S|H*ekbacher  himself,  who  had  organized  the  first  rising  in  the 
Innthal,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  energy  and  fire  of  his 
cliaracter,  Init  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
Austrians,  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  for  his  country. 

‘  While  descoiuling  the  southern  side  of  the  Brenner,  it  happened 
that  they  met  Andrew  Ilofer.  Tliongh  they  passed  without  halting, 
Speekbaeher's  |H*rson  hud  aiught  the  quick  eye  of  the  Tyrolese  chief, 
and  an  expression  of  surprise  and  grief  w  as  liorne  by  the  wind  to  the 
ear  of  the  former.  It  was  unnoticed  hy  his  companions,  but  sank  deep 
into  the  bttsoin  of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressiul.  A  mental  struggle 
was  the  consequence,  which  terminated  in  his  secretly  quitting  the  car 
at  the  first  p»Kst-house,  procuring  a  horse,  and  rejoining  Ilofer.  The 
result  of  their  interview  was  a  reianved  determination,  never  to  desert 
the  Tyrol  while  a  blow  could  Ik*  struck  in  its  defence.'  p.  1U2. 

For  some  time,  however,  Ilofer  remained  at  liis  cottage  in  the 
Fasseyrthal,  undecided  how  to  act ;  and  Speckbachcr,  Ilaspinger, 
and  the  other  chiefs  had  recommenced  hostilities,  before  Le  had 
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bi*cn  roused  from  the  apathy  which  was  the  effect  of  a  fit  of  dc- 
spondeucy.  On  the  last  day  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  had 
entered  Inspruck,  and  threatened  to  advance  with  his  whole  force 
over  the  Brenner  into  the  Southern  Tyrol.  Early  on  the  4th  of 
August,  in  consequence  of  pre- concerted  measures,  the  sound  of 
the  alarm-bells,  tolling  simultaneously  from  vale  and  mountain, 
summoned  the  i>easantry  to  recommence  hostilities ;  and  from  that 
morning  till  the  11th,  the  deep  vale  of  the  Eisack,  the  open 
plains  of  the  Sterzinger-moos,  and  the  heights  of  the  Brenner, 
were  the  scenes  of  a  terrible  struggle  bt'tween  the  Tyrolese  and 
their  invaders,  which  completely  undeceived  the  Duke  as  to  the 
character  of  the  peasantry  he  had  thought  by  a  blow'  to  sulxlue. 
Before  three  days,  he  returned,  a  fugitive,  and  in  disguise,  to 
Inspruck.  On  the  13th  of  August,  another  fiercely  contested 
action  took  place  between  the  Tyrolese  under  Ilofer  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Bavarian  army.  The  former  had  taken  post  on  their 
favourite  field  of  battle,  the  Iselberg ;  and  the  Duke  formed  his 
line  op])ositc  to  them,  between  the  eity  and  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  bridge  of  the  Sill,  and  the  church-yard  of  AV^iltau, 
within  whose  sacred  j)rccincts  lay  interred  the  bodies  of  their 
brethren  slain  in  the  former  engagements,  were  again  the  scenes 
of  the  most  terrible  slaughter.  But  victory  remained  with  the 
Tyrolese  ;  and  before  sunset,  the  humbled  invaders  had  evacuated 
Inspruck,  and  were  in  full  retreat  down  the  Innthal,  with  S])eck- 
hacher  hanging  on  their  rear.  On  the  15th,  Ilofer  made  once 
more  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  mountain  capital.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  this  extraordinary  man  during  his  brief  administration  of 
the  government,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Latrobe. 

'  Considering  the  difficulties  by  which  this  singular  man  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  his  apparent  inadequacy  for  the  duties  of  legislation  which 
he  was  now  imperatively  called  upon  to  discharge,  it  is  truly  wonderful 
to  consider  how  much  was  effected,  as  long  us  transient  tranquillity, 
and  the  absence  of  disturbances  from  w'ithout,  allowed  him  to  proceed 
with  his  labours  with  little  interruption.  He  partially  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  ancient  form  of  government  as  it  had  existed  liefore  the 
Bavarian  innovations.  He  levied  such  taxes  as  w’ere  absolutely  neces- 
s;ir>'  for  the  continuance  of  the  w'ar,  re-opened  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
1*01111x1  money  to  some  amount.  The  enthusiastic  love  borne  to  his 
IHjrson  by  his  countrymen,  caused  the  regulations  which  he  saw  fit  to 
]>ublish  for  the  general  gtiod  in  the  name  of  the  Emiwror,  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  respected :  and  during  the  course  of  the  two  following  months, 
IkiiIi  the  civil  and  military  organization  of  the  country  were  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  rcxleemed  from  the  disorder  into  wdiich  the  varying  fortune  of  the 
summer  had  cast  them.  Many  of  those  chiefs  wdio  had  fled  from  the 
Tyrol  with  the  Austrian  regulars,  as  we  have  related,  when  at  the  end 
of  July  the  affairs  of  their  native  country  seemed  desjicrate,  had  heard 
in  their  places  of  retreat,  w  ith  mingled  joy  and  shame,  of  the  unhojied 
for  and  brilliant  successes  of  their  brethren  ;  and  now  thirsted  to  re-' 
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turn.  Amonf^  tho  nninhiT  of  tluw  wore  Eim*nfiteckken  anil  8iel)eref, 
uho  tniulo  thoir  tipiHMinuire  at  Inspnick  on  Sopt.  2Hth,  as  liearers  i»f 
lottoTH  fnan  tlio  Km|H'n»r,  xviih  tlim*  thouHainl  ilncnitSy  tlic  first  |>ecu- 
niary  UHsistaiuv  tluit  tlio  oiuirl  of  Austria  luul  affonlod,  aiul  of  a  g<i4d 
cliain  atul  nuMlal  fnon  Knuiois  to  .ViuIh'h  l!«»for.  It  uas  lonjj  lH‘for»» 
tlio  lattiT  c«»uM  U*  |MTMiaiUMl  to  siH*  tlioni,  so  «]»»oi>ly  did  lio  find  hurt 
hv  thoir  having  idMiiulonod  him  in  tho  hour  of  distroHs.  'I'hc  4th  of 
CK'tolHT  was  ap|Hiiutnl  for  a  stdomn  day  of  ihankHjriviuj'.  Tho  Hishop 
of  Wiltiiu  tvhdinitiMl  llijzh  .Mass  in  tho  frn'at  Fraiicisoan  ('hurch  of  tho 
Holy  ;  tho  'fo  Doum  m-uh  ohaiitnl  ;  and,  aAor  tho  oxhortation, 
Ilof(*r  kiuvliii^X  fko  foot  of  tho  mnusoloum  of  Maxitniliuii,  uiia  do- 
fxinitinl  hy  tin*  haml  of  tho  pndato,  with  tho  pifl  of  tho  Emponw, 
amidst  tho  tisirs  and  acilaimitions  of  a  jfn*!it  imiltitudo  of  tlm  Tyndoae. 
IMaiiv  aiuHxlott's  an*  U|s»ii  nv«»nl  with  n'jfjinl  to  tho  conduct  of  this 
l^atriotic  man  during  this  iMTital.  lit*  t«s>k  up  his  alssU*  uith  his  ad¬ 
jutants  and  attendants  at  too  casth*,  hut  atfivtcil  no  state,  retaining  his 
national  costume  and  long  hlack  ls*anl,  and  the  rustic  simjdicity  of  his 
mannors.  lie  was  alnwys  atxx'ssihlo  to  his  countrymen,  who  continncHl 
to  addri*ss  him  hy  tin*  familiar  name  of  ‘  .\ndorl,  and  none  giwo  him 
tho  title  of  ‘  V»mr  Kxo'lloncv,’  hnt  tln»so  oho  dosinM  to  rhlicnlc  him. 
Ho  liviM  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  it  is  calcnlatisl  that  tho  daily 
n»st  of  his  ]a*r»onal  entertaiimn'nt  at  Iiisprnck,  did  iH»t  oxcixhI  one 
florin,  mr  fiftixui  |v'nci'  of  mir  money.  Hnfi‘ignc<l  and  lu'artfi'lt  <lcvo- 
tional  simplicity  msmus  to  haw  been  one  of  his  pnnci]ial  characteristics. 
^^’hww^  uinoil  oith  him,  ons  afterwards  n'quirwl  to  h^n  him  in  his 
owning  dewtion,  ohatevor  might  l»o  the  iliffbreiico  «*f  thoir  rank:  wt' 
haw  wten  t^ari'tlna-,*’  said  lie  to  them,  **  lot  ns  also  pray  ttvethw.*’  ’ 

PI'i.  2!C) — 

The  scx^ttcl  is  melancholy  and  tragical.  After  some  tempnrart 
snct'ossos,  S|H'ckhachci  was  dcfcatcxl  hy  the  Uavarians  at  Melek  ; 
attd  on  the  ^oth  of  Octolvr,  the  enemy  was  again  in  possession  of 
Inspnu'k.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Teaee  of  ^’ienna  was  signed,  and 
llotiT  reecixctl  an  onler  fr<»m  iht  .\rehdukc  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
lIoolH'yi^K  and  issued  a  pnx'lamation  advising  his  com}ianions 
throughiHil  T'vrid  to  follom  his  cvninple.  >ntldenly,  in  an  e\il 
hour,  a  T'yrolose  «vfRet'r.  nam(*d  Koll^,  undt'rtiKik  to  incite  the 
to  IkIicvc  that  tlie  ofHeial  rep<^rt  of  the  Peace,  received  h\’ 
llott'r,  was  a  forged  ihieomcnt.  This  idea  was  unfortmiateW 
emhraecd  hy  lltifor  himself,  wlio.  a  few  days  after  his  6rBt  pro** 
clamation,  issued  another,  urging  his  cmintmnen  to  continue  the 
war.  The  eonseqtioi>ee  was.  that,  during  the  greater  part  iW* 
November,  tire  ixasants  were  induced  to  maintain  an  unequal 
struggle  against  overwhelming  ninnliers,  in  which  more  Tyrolesr 
hhmd  was  shed  than  during  the  whole  war  hitherto.  Py  the 
middle  of  IVeemWr,  op]xisition  was  at  an  end.  Soine  of  the 
U'adcrs  in  this  la.<i  struggle  had  fallen  w  ith  honour ;  Kolb  and 
others  esicaped  over  tlie  mountains  to  Austiia ;  but  a  number, 
less  fortunate^  were  taken  prisimers  and  shot,  for  having  boime 
arms  after  the  publication  Kugenc  Beauhamois's  proclamation 
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ordering  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  llofer,  for  a  tin.e,  concealed 
himself;  luit,  in  January*,  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  betrayed 
by  a  traitor,  ^  once  his  intimate  friend,'  and  he  was  conducted  a 
prisoner  to  Mantua,  and  shot.*  Ilaspinger,  who  had  not  joined 
in  the  last  fruitless  and  fatal  struggle,  after  lying  hid  among 
faithful  friends  for  nine  months,  escaped,  in  the  monkish  habit, 
to  the  ablicy  of  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland ;  and  thence,  by  way  of 
the  (irisons,  the  Veronese,  and  Friuli,  to  Vienna.  Speckbacher 
was  less  fortunate ;  and  his  adventurt*s  and  sufferings,  as  detailed 
by  Mr,  Latrobc,  on  the  authority  of  his  widow  and  children,  from 
Christmas  1B09-10,  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  May,  were 
such  as  few  could  have  endured  or  survived.  It  reflects  deep 
disgrace  upon  the  'ryrolesc  character,  that  the  high  price  set 
upon  his  head  by  the  Havarian  Government,  induced  his  own 
countrymen  to  be  his  ])ursuers.  After  surmounting  almost 
incredible  difficulties  and  perils,  he  made  good  his  esca}M\  but 
with  a  broken  constitution,  to  Vienna,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  joined  by  his  w  ife.  On  the  restoration  of  'I'yrol  to 
the  dominion  of  Austria,  Speckbacher  returned  to  his  native 
vallev,  where  he  closed  his  days  in  1H20. 

Tlicsc  facts,  with  additional  interesting  details,  Mr.  l^atrobc 
has  distributed  over  different  parts  of  his  personal  narrative,  with 
a  view  to  relieve  the  sameness  of  to|K)graphical  description.  His 
readers  would,  wc  think,  have  been  better  pleased,  had  he  given 
the  story  unbroken.  No  one  likes  to  have  a  tale  dealed  out  to 
him  in  scraps.  Had  the  historical  sketch  been  thrown  into  a 
distinct  chapter,  it  would  have  formed  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
volume ;  and  tlie  reader  would  have  tracked,  with  tlic  Pedes¬ 
trian,  the  localities  referred  to  in  the  story,  with  increased 
interest. 

The  conduct  of  Austria  towards  these  brave  people,  since  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  once  more  consigned  them  to  her  leaden 
sway,  has  been  such  as  must  inspire  universal  indignation.  At 
thLs  very  day,  says  Mr.  Latrobi',  the  Tyrolese  peasant  holds  down 
bis  head,  when  you  speak  to  him  of  his  past  deeds  and  sufferings, 
and  mutters :  ^  The  JLmperor  has  forgotten  all  that  we  have 
*’  suffered,  and  he  takes  from  us  even  those  rights  which  tlic 
‘  Bavarians  left  us.  It  wan  a  fooliak  war* 

*  The  present  state  of  the  Tyrolese  is  far  from  that  which  every 
generous  mind  could  wish  ;  and  Austria  will  one  day  reap  the  bitter 
iruiu  of  her  narrow*  and  ungrateful  policy  towards  the  bravest  and 


*  ‘  Ilia  wife?  aud  fauiily  were  permitted  to  retire  to  Vienna,  where 
the  EmptTur  gave  them  an  estate,  aud  settled  a  pension  on  them.  His 
ouly  son  Jolin  is  at  present  settled  in  Upper  Austria.'  Hut  Mr.  Latrobe 
found  llufer’s  widow*  occupying  his  cottage,  now  *  a  W’ell  known  inn, 
near  St.  Leonhard ’.s.' 
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nioKt  (li'voti'tl  of  her  chihlrei).  Her  eoiuluct  during  the  war  of  lUCK) 
was  intlefeiisihle,  in  iiiHtipitiiig  them  repeatedly  to  stand  in  the  brinich 
apiiiiht  un overwhelming  f»uee,  which  she  herself  had  not  the  strenj^th  tt> 
confront  ;  leaving  them  tinally  tt»  extricate  themselves  Iroin  theelfects  of 
their  imprudence,  ami  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  And  her  con¬ 
duct  at  this  day  is  vet  more  rejirehensilde  ;  when,  forj^iMful  of  the  past, 
she  treats  the  inhalutants  »»f  the  valleys  as  the  trophies  of  a  recent 
compiest,  rather  than  as  those  who  have  she<l  their  blood,  century  after 
century,  for  the  House  of  llabsburj^,  and  honourably  and  victoriously 
upheld  its  banner,  at  a  time  when  it  was  s»»iled  and- trampled  on  in 
ever)’  other  corner  of  her  dominions.  Hut  it  is  with  nations  as  with 
individuals  ;  and  the  most  devoted  aHfection  may  bo  eradicated  from 
the  bosom  of  a  wlude  people  by  iiij^ratitude.’  ]).  lU.'i. 

Mr.  Latrobe  dcscribos  tlie  'I'yndosc,  with  whom  bis  extensive 
piTcprinations  tbroiijxb  tbeir  valleys  must  have  made  him  some¬ 
what  familiarly  acquainted,  as  a  liobt-bearted  race,  fond  of  hila¬ 
rity  ;  *  greatly  addicted  to  musical  sounds,  however  rude,'  as  well 
as  to  dancing,  and  to  games  of  ebauce ;  and  priding  themselves 
upon  tbeir  skill  in  j>oetry,  ‘  so  far  as  rude,  ])astoral,  satirical, 

*  and  epigrammatic  verse  can  lay  claim  to  the  name.' 

‘  Th«*y  have  tlu'  character  among  their  ncighlMUirs,  of  luMiig  rude  to 
excess  in  their  stK’ial  intercourse,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  such  is  the 
fiict ;  yet  their  frank  iH'aring  and  real  kindness  of  heart  mitweighed 
that  defect.  They  an*  extmnelv  fond  of  teasing  one  another,  and  will 
say  the  most  bitter  things  tiHi  in  pursuit  of  this  |v.\stime ;  yet  I  never 
rememlHT  to  have  stvii  blows  given  in  omst'quence.  Their  wnne,  sour 
ami  sharp  as  it  is,  stvins  to  have  the  ptnver  «>f  w  ashing  awav  all  real 
iinkindnesM.  It  will  have  Ikhmi  understtsHl,  that  they  are  devout  in 
their  religious  obsiTvanct's  ;  and  here  the  Homan  ('atholic  religion  ap- 
pt'urs,  in  spite  <»f  its  abuses,  in  an  infinitely  more  favourable  light  from 
the  unaffecteil  tlevotion  of  its  followers,  than  in  infidel  Italy.  The 
manners  of  the  Tyndcse  ate  not  the  most  pure;  the  custom  of  the 
cmiiitry  w  inking  at  ouisiderable  lict'nce  among  the  umnarrii’d.  .Tustice 
however  tibliges  me  to  udtl,  that  tsuijupd  infidelity  is  mrely  known 
among  them.  The  nuvst  influential  men  among  the  jH'asantry  have  al¬ 
ways  In'cn  the  innkivjH'rs  ;  and  this  is  easily  understisxl.  They  are,  in 
gimend,  men  of  more  enterprising  mind  than  their  neighlsnirs  ;  mostlv 
su|HTior  to  them  in  wealth,  and,  tlnnigh  without  the  aid  of  sujK*rior 
cilucation,  ]xws<‘sslng  greater  ad\‘antagi‘s  from  their  constant  intercourse 
with  men.  t>f  all  classes,  lx»th  at  home,  and  by  attendance  at  distant 
fairs.  Such  were  Hofer,  Mayer,  Kemenatcr,  and  many  other  of  their 
favourite  chiefs.’  p.  21>1. 

Of  the  ligbt-l;oartedness  and  improvidence  wbieb  cbaracteriie 
these  mountaineers,  and  distinguish  them  from  their  graver  Swiss 
neijjhlHnirs,  most  ]>rovokiug  evidence  was  afforded  to  their  lestlers 
during  the  war.  At  a  crisis  when  ammunition  was  alarmingly 
scarce,  Imth  among  the  Austrians  jmsted  on  the  Hrenner,  and 
with  tile  Litpidafurm^  the  T'yrolese  |)easantrx'  were,  as  usual, 

*  marrying,  kiptizing,  and  feasting,  and  expending  their  gun- 
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*  powder  in  /ef/.r  dv  jot without  the  Klightebt  foretliought  of  the 
‘  consequence  of  tlmt  heedless  extravaganee.’  (p.  IKf)  A  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  shade  of  national  character,  as  well  as  in  the  outward 
parh,  distinpuislics  the  inhahitants  of  the  Southern  Tyrol  from 
those  of  the  great  northern  valley.  The  latter  a])proach  more 
nearly  to  the  Swiss.  The  costume  of  the  Innthullers  has  already 
been  descril)ed.  The  style  of  architecture  in  their  upper  villages 
and  hamlets,  is  decidedly  Swiss.  In  )HTson,  the  men,  though 
neither  tall  nor  very  muscular,  are  lightly  built  and  active,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  our  Author  says,  a  fine  race.  'I'lie  inhahitants  of 
the  /illerthul,  are  distinguished  for  their  manly  la^auty,  and  also 
shew  the  best  taste  in  their  dress.  'I'he  /illerthal  falls  into  the 
main  valley  of  the  Inu,  running  up  In'tween  30  and  40  miles  int4) 
the  heart  of  the  Alps,  and  presenting  in  its  general  character  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  more  fertile  and  productive  portions  of 
the  Swiss  range.  From  its  upper  extremity,  a  footway  traverses 
the  glaciers  into  one  of  the  divergiiig  valleys  of  the  Fusterthal ; 
while  from  Zell,  the  chief  village,  another  mountain  path  passes 
into  the  Pinzgau  or  valley  of  the  Salzach,  in  the  extreme  east  of 
the  Tyrol.  Of  the  Pusterthal,  through  which  the  Uienz  de¬ 
scends  towards  the  s.w.,  to  meet  the  Kisac'k  in  the  vale  of 
llrixen,  and  of  its  inhahitants,  we  have  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  :  — 

‘  The  general  character  (»f  the  valley  of  the  Rienz  rather  disap{)oi tiled 
me.  Its  fertility  is  however  great,  where  there  is  place  for  it,  and  the 
inhahitants  are  very  numerous,  and  a  fine  picturesque  race.  Thjugli 
the  surrounding  mountains  are  in  general  by  no  means  striking,  their 
higlier  regions  contain  some  of  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  "J'yrol. 

‘  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  in  many  res|HJcts  from  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  the  great  northern  valley.  'J’hey  are,  in  general,  of  a  fuller 
make  than  the  latter,  and  have  handsomer  countenanevs.  In  the  male 
costume,  though,  in  general,  the  black  leather  chamois  bri*eche.s,  green 
suspenders  and  belt,  are  preserved,  yet  there  is  unich  more  ex|K‘nseand 
taste  displayed  in  their  fashioning  and  colours,  'i'he  hat  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent,  being  a  broad-brim intHi  yellow  article,  decorated  with  a  large 
quantity  of  gn^en  riblMUi,  instead  of  the  high  crown  and  tassel  else¬ 
where  described.  I  noticed  that  the  hair  w  as  in  general  worn  long  be¬ 
hind.  The  w'omen,  as  elsewhere,  are  much  less  remarkable  for  a  pre¬ 
vailing  costume  than  the  men.  A  red  vest  and  red  pair  of  stockings, 
w  ith  the  absence  of  the  hidtnms  cap  and  non-descript  lioop,  principally 
distinguished  them  from  the  Innthalers.  The  Pusterthalers  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  richest  jK*asants  in  Tyrol.  The  crops,  besides  the  hay  and 
barley,  generally  cultivated  in  Tyrol,  comprise  a  little  maize  and  fiax. 
The  cheese  is  here  as  elsewhere,  detestable  beyond  all  belief.  You 
jHTceive  already  in  the  character  of  the  Pusterthaler,  elevated  as  his 
valley  is,  that  he  has  the  sunny  side  of  the  Alps  for  his  birthplace  ;  for 
though  gi‘8ticulation  is  but  sparingly  in  vogue,  the  habit  of  violent 
screaming  in  general  conversation,  reminds  you  forcibly  of  Italy.  J 
often  lift  up  my  eyes  from  my  occu{)ation,  in  the  idea,  tliat  I  shall  see 
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blows  or  w'orM.*  in  u  i'tiriicr  of  the  common  apurtment,  where  a  8|)ecial 
ci»mmittce  «»f  |)ettsants  are  occnpieil  with  some  suhjtH't  of  dispute :  but 
in^— -there  they  are,  |H‘rfectly  inotionleHs,  sitting,  limning  on  their  el- 
Imiwh,  with  their  heads  and  noses  cli>se  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  screaming  and  swimring  like  si»  many  madmen :  but  they  mean 
!!(»  harm,  and  not  a  finger  is  stirred. 

*  Forest  cultivation  here,  as  elsi'whcre  in  the  Tyrol,  is  greatly 
negliH-'tiHl.  Indeed  I  have  already  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Ty¬ 
rolese  are,  in  general,  indolent,  unenterprising  Yndiigs  ;  obstinately  con¬ 
tent  to  do  as  their  fathers  have  done  InTort'  them,  and  not  easily  nnisinl 
to  attempt  any  thing  which  is  not  absidutely  demanded  by  present 
want  or  present  jilimsiire.  Let  that  principle  Im'  what  it  niay»  we  see 
in  Switzerland  the  In'iieticial  elfi'cts  of  another  system,  and  a  more  ele¬ 
vated  way  of  thinking.  With  what  I  have  already  seim  of  the  TyroU 
and  that  is  the  |M»rtion  the  least  favouriHl  by  nature,  I  should  lx?  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  that  it  was  a  country  of  far  gnmter  capability  than  its 
neighbour,  and  of  far  less  improvement,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  know  ledge  and  of  proper  attention  to  its  interests.  With  regard  to 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Fusterthal,  little  nml  Ik*  said,  as  I  ob¬ 
served  no  great  jM*cnliarity.  The  outward  form  and  proportions  of  the 
village  churches  are  in  nowise  comparable  with  thosi'  in  the  Fp]>er  and 
Ixwver  Innthal.  'rhe  interior  is,  as  usual  in  the  Alps,  overbrndeil  with 
tasteless  ornaments,  and  a  slmw  y  display  of  tinsel  artificial  flow’ers,  fil- 
l.igriH*,  hideous  daubs,  and  r.r  ro/ov.  The  length  of  the  valley  of  the 
Uienz,  from  'rohlaeli  to  .Miihlbach,  may  Ik‘  about  tliirty  miles.’ 

pp.  121^12(1. 

W  c  must  now  take  leave  of  the  T'yrol,  and  liasten  to  close  our 
aecount  w  ith  the  Writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
eom])lete  and  distinet  deseription  of  that  romantic  region  that  has 
hitlierto  appeared  in  our  language.  Our  Pedestrian  did  not  con¬ 
fine  his  ramble  to  the  Al])s  ;  and  the  reader  will  Ih'  pleased  to 
deseend  with  him  for  a  while,  through  the  vale  of  the  Adige,  to 
'ITent,  and  thence  to  Padua,  Arqua,  Venice.  Mr.  Latrohe 
passed  some  time  at  Trieste,  of  which  he  gives  a  good  account, 
and  then  took  his  passage  to  Ancona,  and  crosseil  the  Apennines 
to  S|>oleto  and  Home.  lndis|x>sition,  the  effect  of  imprudent 
exposure  under  tlie  fierci*  sun  of  that  insidious  climate,  drove 
him  luck  to  .Ancona  and  dVieste.  There,  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  satisfaction,  he  resumed  his  alpenstock  and  knapsack, 
thirsting  after  the  fresh  breezes,  shadow  s,  and  waters  of  the  Alps. 
(Tossing  the  plains  of  Friuli  to  Udine,  our  Pedestrian  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  the  I'ass  of  Monte  CToce,  leading  from  the  vale  of 
the  T'agliament(»  into  that  of  the  (iail,  within  the  frontiers  of 
Uarniola  ;  and  thence  to  Lienz,  in  the  noble  valley  of  the  Drave. 
lie  did  not,  however,  consider  himself  again  in  the  Alps,  till  he 
had  crivsseil  the  Islherg  into  the  valley  of  the  Mdlbach,  in  Ca- 
rinthia.  At  the  head  of  this  valley,  the  Great  (i lock ner  rears  its 
j*nowy  pyramids  alx>ve  its  gigantic  glaciers,  to  the  height  of 
12, (KH)  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  junction  of  three  chains  of 
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the  higher  Alps,  separating  Tyrol,  Cariiuhia,  and  Saliburg.  Our 
Author’s  adventurous  route  lay  across  the  glaciers  of  the  Glock- 
ner  into  the  Vale  of  the  I  si,  whence  he  made  his  way  once 
more  into  the  valley  of  the  Uienx.  lie  then  diverged  from  hia 
direct  route  to  Hotzen,  for  the  jmrposc  of  exploring  the  Gaderthal 
and  the  Gredncrthal,  lateral  valleys  o|HMHng  into  the  Pusterthal. 
After  a  day's  halt  at  Hotzen,  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
to  Meran,  the  old  capital  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  then  struck  into  the 
great  military  road  leading  over  Monte  Stelvio,  the  lofliest  pass 
in  Europe.  Instead  of  crossing  that  co/,  however,  our  Pedes¬ 
trian  turnetl  homeward,  and  gaining  the  head  of  Monte  Hrauglio, 
crossed  the  Iwundary  of  Switzerland,  and  entered  the  Grisons. 
The  Pass  of  the  Hulfalora  led  him,  by  way  of  the  savage  Val 
del  Eorno,  into  the  Engadinc ;  and  that  of  the  Alhula  into  the 
Hhine-valley,  which  he  descended  to  Coire.  He  then  determined 
to  ascend  the  \  order  Rhine  to  its  source,  and  to  gain  the  Canton 
of  Hern,  by  the  passes  of  the  Ober-Alp  and  the  Susten.  By  this 
route,  he  once  more  reached  the  home  from  which  he  had  started 
in  the  Siinmenthal. 

Many  readers  may  feel  dis^wsed  to  envy  the  physical  ener^, 
the  practical  philosophy,  and  the  mental  inde|)endence  which 
carried  our  Pedestrian  through  all  the  self-inHicteil  hardships 
and  ]K'rils  of  this  adventurous  walk  among  the  Alps,  and  with- 
out  which  the  pain  would  have  pre[)ondcrattKl  over  the  pleasure. 
Some  may  he  curious  to  know,  what  poweri'ul  motive  impelled,  or 
w  hat  s}>ecific  object  allured  ^  the  traveller  ’ 

‘  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  gtKKi,  that  mocks  him  with  the  view.* 

AVas  it  the  love  of  science  ?  Mr.  Latrobe  discovers  some  know, 
ledge  of  both  botany  and  mineralogy,  although  he  never  obtrudes 
his  attainments  upon  us ;  but  he  was  no  collector  ;  and,  moreover, 
he  does  not  describe  the  scenes  he  visited,  like  a  dry  dissector  of 
nature's  anatomy.  Is  he  an  artist  ?  He  has  given  us  no. proof 
of  the  fact.  If  he  has  brought  home  any  sketches,  we  shouM 
like  to  see  them.  Some  of  the  worthy  people  in  the  Tyrolese 
concluded,  naturally  enough,  that  he  must  be  an  engineer  or  sur¬ 
veyor  ;  but  he  appears  to  liave  travelled  without  either  baro- 
meter  or  theodolite.  Did  he  travel  for  the  purpose  of  ‘  taking 
notes  and  printing  them  There  are  no  signs  of  book-making  in 
the  volume ;  no  symptoms  of  literary  vanity ;  nor  even  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  magnify  his  Pedestrian  achievements.  We  must  do 
Mr.  Latrobe  the  justice  to  bear  testimony  to  the  unaffected  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character  which  the  volume  displays,  in  its  freedom 
from  all  pretence,  or  unpleasing  egotism.  One  circumstance  de¬ 
serving  of  remark  is  the  })ertect  security  in  which,  alone  and 
unarmed,  he  traversed  countries  in  which  there  is  nothing  like 
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ft  ftn(\  not  ft  v(*rv  ftdvftnml  clcffrco  of  civilirfttion.  In  hi« 

ffin'ctionR  to  IVclcstriftns,  which  will  he  found  invnhifthlc  to  any 
|><'rM>ns  di!*]>os('d  to  undertnke  a  similar  ^>ilprimftjfi\  Mr.  1«.  e\- 
]>rf'»islv  dissuftih's  them  from  encumhering  their  kna]>saek  w  ith  the 
su^n*Hluitv  of  pistols.  ^Ve  know  not  whether  this  adviee  might 
1m'  exlendiHl  to  travellers  exploring  the  Pyrenees  or  all  parts  of 
the  A]H'nnines.  Mr.  Idddiard  tells  us,  that  he  met  at  the  faNr 
(fhofr  at  AltoH*,  a  traveller  w  ho  se<'ms  to  have  l>een  of  our  Ihales- 
trian's  school.  ‘  Although  he  pr('ferre<l  his  own  society  to  any  other 
‘  while  passing  over  the  mountains,  his  eommunieative  disposition 
‘  evidentlv  prov<'<l  that,  in  his  ehoice,  he  was  not  actuate<l  hy 
‘  anv  misanthro]ncal  Idas.  While  alone,  he  said,  he  w’as  his  own 
‘  master,  fixv  and  tmshackled,  and  at  liberty  to  take  whatever  path 
'  he  pleasixl,  without  consulting  a  com]'anion.  He  seldom  or 
‘  never  took  a  gui<le.'  AllAhis  answers  to  our  Ibnlestrian  himself; 
hut  Mr.  Idddiard  adds:  *  In  this  manner,  hy  his  own  account, 

*  he  had  crosse<l  the  I'vrctuvs :  a  matter  he  set'me<l  to  consider  of 

*  moTX'  dillicultv  and  dangi'r  than  traversing  any  part  of  Switfcr- 

*  land.'  And  then  the  Kev.  (icntleman  ^mveeds  to  say  that, 

‘  aK've  all  things/  the  traveller  shotild  he  provided  w  ith  a  hrace 
of  pistols.  Whether  this  advice  was  given  him  hy  the  strangc'r, 
«>r  whether  it  is  his  own  gratuitous  caution  to  his'  readers,  is  not 
clear.  \Ve  an'  inclinc<l  to  think  that,  where  they  are  needed, 
they  are  likely  to  he  of  little  use  as  a  se<'uritx.  A  well-schooled 
|>etlestrian,  ahle  to  make  hitnself  understoo4l  in  the  pnfttis  of  the 
natives,  and  willing  to  fall  in  goo<l-humouredlv  with  their  ways 
ami  ciistoms,  furnished  with  the  means  of  ^viying  for  his  hnlging, 
and  yet  carrying  nothing  so  much  worth  stealing  as  fire-arms, 
would,  in  all  ]>r(d>ahility.  traverse'  even  the  Pyrenees  more  safely 
than  if  he  trusted  to  any  means  of  self-defence'. 

Mr.  1  jeldianl  is  an  artist  and  a  |>oct ;  and  the  chief  object  of 
his  tour  w-ftH,  he  tells  us.  to  visit  Mor^arfm,  where  the  l>attle 
was  fought  in  which  the  Sjvtrtan  ‘  Swis>  proveel  victorious'  over  an 
invaeling  fW.  as  also  the  splendid  monasterx'  of  Kinsiedeln,  which 
gKes  the  title  to  a  metrical  talc  he  was  then  writing.  He  tra- 
vcIUnI  in  the  ordinary  wav,  hv  steamer  and  rojVr/rv:,  to  Geneva, 
which  the  reader  reaches  at  p.  4^v.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cha- 
mouni.  cr^w^'d  the  i'ol  de  Ualme  to  Martigny,  and  returned  tf) 
(ieneva  h\  roumling  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Lake.  His  second 
exctirsion  w  as  fn>m  Lausanne  to  liern  par  rnierhr ;  thence  to 
'I'lutn.  w  here  he  cmlurked  in  a  hatran  for  Interiacken.  A  char 
au  hiac  convcycil  him  to  l.auterhrun.  wliere  he  t(H>k  a  sketch  of 
the  fnM  of  Stauhhach,  which  forms  an  attractive  frontispiece  to 
the  vohune,  and  of  the  dungfraii  as  seen  to  advantage  from  this 
vallc) .  In  crosjving  the  ^chucken  to  Grindelw aid,  Mr.  L.  be¬ 
came,  e\tem]X'>r.ancously,  a  pt'dcstrian,  through  distrust  of  his 
mule,  Hetis  at  a  comfortahle  and  a  aociaiue  taUc  (Thofe 
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recompensed  the  novel  exertion.  In  dehcending  ilie  Scheideck, 
the  Author's  party  was  increased  hy  a  ‘  travelling  si'hool,' — about 
thirty  or  forty  scholars  of  Mr.  FellenlK^rg's  celebrated  establish¬ 
ment  at  lIofwyl,all  dressed  in  a  uniform  jacket  of  hunter's  green, 
with  a  cap  to  correspond,  and  each  furnished  with  a  large  tin  box 
for  the  ]nir]>ose  of  collecting  botanical  s|MriinenH.  Further  on, 
they  were  joined  by  a  sketching  ])arty,  consisting  of  a  gentleman 
and  two  ladies  ;  but  alas  !  the  ladies  were  too  much  fatigued  to 
enjoy  the  scenery,  much  less  to  use  their  pencils. 

'  This  accounts/  says  ^Ir.  L.,  ‘  for  the  very  few  views  ycai  meet  w'ith 
of  the  more  majestic  scenery  of  Switzerland  :  those  usually  to  l>e  met 
with  in  ladies*  ]>ortfiilios,  who  have  hud  courage  and  enterprise  enough 
to  make  the  attemj)t,  generally  consist  of  sketehi's  tuk»‘n  at  «,r.near 
the  inns  at  which  they  st(»p.  The  only  lady  it  has  biten  my  fate  to 
meet  with,  who  W’as  in  jMwst'ssion  of  any  thing  of  a  sketch  character¬ 
istic  of  the  w  ilder  features  of  these  Alps,  told  me,  she  left  Kngland 
an  ifiralld^  and  returned  to  her  native  land  much  l>ettt‘r  in  health, 
after  having  descended  steeps  on  the  brink  of  abyssi^s,  where  one  falst* 
step  would  Ih*  certain  destruction,  and  w  here  slie  was  compelled  always 
to  retain  two  guides.’ 

( )no  to  hold  the  mule  back  by  bis  bridle,  and  the  other  to  hang 
up<ui  his  tail  !  Many  ladies  now,  however,  we  are  told,  take  up 
their  abode  for  the  summer  at  Interlacken,  ‘  where  there  are  se- 
‘  veral  boarding-houses,  whence,  at  their  leisure,  amateurs  may 
‘  issue  forth  with  their  pencils.'  Thus  far  has  the  march  of  civi¬ 
lization  advanced  into  the  Alps ;  and  ]*'nglibliinen  who  wish  to 
travel  in  private,  are  driven  from  Switzerland,  and  obliged,  like 
Mr.  Latrobc,  to  strike  out  new  routes  further  east.  \Vc  can  con¬ 
ceive  how  our  veteran  Pedestrian  would  receive  the  pro|>obal  to 
take  charge  of  a  female  companion  in  his  next  Alpine  excursion — 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  some  Tyrolese  lass  that  could  climb  with 
the  chamois,  and  handle  the  al}>enstock. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Liddiard's  route  comprehended  Lucerne, 
the  passage  of  the  Kighi,  Lake  of  Uri,  Altorl’,  Schweitz,  Mor- 
garten,  Kinsiedeln,  the  Lake  of  Zug,  and  back  to  Bern.  We  are 
sorrv  that  we  cannot  compliment  the  Writer  upon  using  his  jH.*n 
to  so  much  advantage  as  his  pencil.  ^J'he  model  of  his  narrative 
seems  to  In*  Sir  John  Carr's  ‘  Pocket-book;’  hut  Sir  John  was 
generally  entertaining,  and  his  sentimentality  was  not  quite  so  in¬ 
sipid.  Lord  Byron  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  *  he  always 
‘  found  himself  more  religious  on  a  fine  day  : ' — we  all  know  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron's  religion.  But  we  are  sorry  to  find  a 
clergyman  not  only  citing  the  sentiment  with  a])proL)ation,  but 
stating  that  he  never  passetl  ‘  such  a  sabbath,'  ‘  never  was  in  such 
‘  an  appropriate  temple,'  as  when  sailing  across  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cenic.  When  a  Writer  assumes  the  title  of  ‘  Ueverend,'  he  should 
pay  a  little  regard  to  appearances.  Our  Author’s  sentimental 
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vcnrration  for  the  ‘  great  I'oet '  of  I'erney  \%  not  quite  ro  rcvoliiii|j 
nn  is  his  langnagc,  Mhen  ho  spealis  of  returning  from  rhainouni 
with  ‘  A  more  exalteti  opinion  of  the  great  -Maker  of  the  T- inverse^ 
and  piilliatea  the  idolatry  of  tite  old  pagans  who  worshipped  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  hv  descrlhiug  these  as  ‘  Ids  suhlime  veuresenl^- 
hires'/  Of  Him  who  is  the  true  ‘  linage  of  the  Invisihle  (Iml,* 
he  appears  to  have  little  knowledge. 


Art,  111.  The  History  of  the  ('htnYh  of  i'hrist :  in  C'ontiniiiitioii  of 
the  Work  of  the  Hev.  Joseph  Milner,  M.A.  and  the  very  llev.  Imwc 
Milner,  I)  l>.  K.H.S.  Hy  Jt»hn  Sei>tt,  M.A.,  Vinir  o(  North  For- 
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^pill'.  volume  of  Mr.  Scott's  ('ontinuation  of  the  Milners'  His¬ 
tory  now  U'fon'  us,  commeui'i's  with  an  acinnint  of  the  Hispti- 
tation  of  Herne.  ’I'his  was  the  ehief  of  the  public  met'tings  fi>r 
discussion  held  in  Switrerhand,  and  was  summoned  hy  the  grand 
t'fnuicil  of  the  (\anton,  hy  an  onlinauce  piddislunl  in  Novemln'r, 
1527*  Much  op|Msition  was  made  to  the  projeit  hy  the  pn'hates 
and  their  adherents.  'Fhe  hishop  of  Lausanne  t«dd  the  innincil, 
that  ‘  they  had  no  ^vrsons  among  them  suflicicntly  learned  in  the 
‘  scriptim's  to  engage  in  a  iliscussion  of  so  great  importance,'  as 
that  which  was  pT»|Msi\l  for  the  dctomdnation  of  the  ]H>ints  in 
dill'creuce,  iH'twwn  the  su]>|w>rters  of  the  Uomish  tenets  and  the 
aln'ttors  of  the  new  opinions.  ’Fhe  Km|>on>r  urgtxl  the  Hemese 
(M)veriunent  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  a  gt'ueral  ct^nncil,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  appnvaching  diet  of  Uatislnm.  The 
nuvting  t»H>k  plaiv  in  the  church  of  the  V'ranciscans,  and  was 
contiiuu^l  fn>m  the  7*h  to  the  2(>th  4^*1anuary\  152H,  inclusive, 
with  the  exet'ption  of  only  one  day.  Two  sessions  were  held 
daily,  and  eat  ii  Mission  was  opened  with  prayer.  Among  the  re- 
formetl  who  attended  were,  Zw ingle,  G^eolampadius,  IVllican,  Hul- 
linger,  Haller,  Lapito,  Hucer,  and  others  of  distinguished  reputation. 
'I'he  first  |mq>osition  debated  in  the  as5i(‘mbly  was  hit  uglu  forward 
hy  Haller,  as  princijial  pastor  in  Heme,  and  affirmed  the  priman' 
artieles,  that  i'hrist  is  the  only  bead  of  the  Church,  and  the  writ¬ 
ten  wonl  of  CiiHi  the  only  rule  of  its  faith.  Of  the  scriptural 
learning  of  the  Romanists  who  attempted  to  answer  the  refonned 
disputants  in  this  pan  of  the  deliate,  thtre  is  a  precious  specimen 
in  the  arguments  of  Alexius  Gratt,  a  Hominican  of  Heme;  who, 
attempting  tA>  i>i\'ve  the  u»  Ik  die  head  of  the  C'hurch,  as- 
sertetl  that  his  holint'ss  had  rtx'eivfd  this  supremacy*  from  St.  Peter, 
to  whom  iHir  la^rd  widi  that  inumt  gave  the  uauie  C'ephas,  ‘which,' 
said  iiratt,  *  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  head,  or  chief:' — wo. 
lie  addexi,  l)c  ha<.l  read  in  the  '  iK*ahularit>  1  F'ive  davs  and  a  hall 
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were  occupied  with  tlie  discusdion  of  the  lirnt  article.  Other  pro- 
positions  followed,  and  were  succefisively  debatetl ;  and  the  di8))uta« 
tion  rei^ulted  in  the  eMahlishment  of  the  lleforination  in  the  tern- 
torios  of  Herne,  and  in  strcnfjthening  and  extending  the  iiiHuencc 
of  its  principles  in  other  directions.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fcssetl,  that,  in  the  proceedings  which  followed  this  disputation, 
many  circumstances  are  found  which  cannot  Ik*  represented  as  in 
accordance  with  the  primitive  modes  of  propagating  the  religion 
of  Christ ;  and  the  evils  which  were  consequent  on  the  deviations 
were  neither  few  nor  light.  The  council  of  Herne  issued  an  etlict 
on  the  of  February,  sanctioning  tlie  articles  which  liad  been 
discussed  in  the  dis]>titati()n,  and  prohibiting  the  clergy  to  teach 
or  speak  contrary  to  them.  Thev  sent  deputations  throughout 
the  canton,  to  explain  the  decrt*t*  to  the  jwople,  and  to  ascertain 
their  sentiments  by  their  votes ;  and  the  retaining  or  the  imme¬ 
diate  abrogating  of  po])ish  rites  in  each  community,  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  tlie  majority.  Other  measures  were  taken  by  the 
Hernese,  which  manifested  the  irregularity  and  misdirection  of 
their  zeal  in  enforcing  the  reformed  religion.  'Fhe  liomun  Ca¬ 
tholic  cantons  were  thus  irritated,  and  occasions  were  furnished  of 
animosity  and  strife,  which  committed  both  forties  to  the  perils  of 
actual  warfare.  Hostilities  were  more  than  once  averted,  but  the 
intemperate  conduct  of  the  Zurichers  su})plied  fresh  grounds  of 
quarrel.  At  length,  on  the  Btli  of  OctoWr,  1.531,  the  live  Homan 
(Catholic  cantons  declared  war  against  Zuric;  and  the  battle  of 
Cappel  followed,  in  which  Zw  ingle  fell,  and  the  reformed  sustained 
a  disastrous  defeat.  The  heroism  of  Zw  ingle  hud  its  proper  scope 
in  the  intrepid  boldness  with  which  he  assailed  the  superstitious 
and  errors  of  the  CH)rrupt  c*ommunity  f  rom  which  he  separated,  and 
in  the  defence  of  the  ))rincipleH  which  he  opposed  to  them.  Here 
w'c  fail  not  to  express  our  admiration  of  his  character  and  conduct; 
but  we  may  wish  that  the  circumstances  of  his  death  liad  been 
different.  Neither  the  command  of  the  council  nor  the  customs 
of  his  country,  seem  to  furnish  reasons  by  w  hich  we  might  vindi- 
ente  his  accompanying  the  army,  and  taking  a  part  in  mortal  con¬ 
flict.  He  had  ])reviously  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  peace, 
and  laboured  w  ith  great  assiduity  to  eifect  an  accommodation  ;  and 
when  the  hope  of  promoting  a  pacilication  failed,  he  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  retired,  ‘  could  he  have  done  so  with  jiropriety,  or 
*  without  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  Government.'  How  far 
these  created  the  necessity  by  which  his  life  was  hazarded  and  lost 
in  the  shock  of  w  ar,  we  submit  to  our  readers  to  determine ;  but 
the  reflectious  w  ith  which  Mr.  Scott  concludes  his  account  of  these 
transactions,  deserve  every  attention  which  wc  may  be  able  to  in¬ 
vite  to  the  eousideration  of  them. 

‘  If,  however,  we  may  judge  from  the  case  both  of  Germany  and 
of  Switzerland,  little  encouragement  ip  atiorded  to  maintaining  the 
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eaUbC  of  rolipon  by  an  to  arms.  Never  mis'  a  military  enters 

prise  more  iniscuntlucted,  or  with  wt>rse  success,  than  the  wars  l)oth  of 
(’uppel  and  of  Smalkald.  Idttle  is  in  general  to  be  exj)ected  from  a 
relij^ioiis  lH>dy  undertaking  to  fij;ht  for  their  relipon.  ('onscientious 
men  in  s\ich  east's  form  but  an  tinequal  match  for  men  of  the  world, 
who  will  pnK'eed  with  less  scni])le,  and  very  probably  acquit  themselves 
with  more  address,  and  therefore  with  a  lu'tter  prospect  of  success : 
and  especially  iIua  is  not  the  means,  unless  in  some  eases  of  absolute 
ujui  uiiavtdilable  jiecessily,  (such  as  the  \*audois  mi‘;ht  at  times  be  ex- 
pose<l  to,  to  preserve  themselves  from  absolute  extirpation,)  on  which 
tlie  blessing  of  Heaven  is  to  be  expected.  “  The  weapons  of  our  war¬ 
fare  are  imt  carnal and  “  the  children  of  this  world  are,  in  their 
neruiivn,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.’*  Hut,  even  if  a  successful 
issue,  ill  an  external  and  political  point  of  view,  be  in  such  a  case  at¬ 
tained,  it  will  very  probably  be  attended  by  more  than  counterbalancing 
disadvantages  to  the  real,  spiritual  jirosperity  of  the  Church.  Indeed 
may  we  not  well  ask.  When  will  mankind  at  large  learn  how'  little — 
liow  very  little  conducive  to  the  real  gisid  even  of  the  victorious  party, 
ami  speaking  now  only  in  a  temporal  se»nse— is  gained  by  war?  How 
mueh  less  than  might  in  almost  all  cases  be  attained  by  pacific 
measures?  How  eommonl} ,  after  a  prufusion  of  blood  and  treasure 
has  Ia'cii  exjieinled,  does  the  contest  end  in  a  treaty  i  f  wliich  tlic  status 
quo  ante  helnnn^  if  not  something  worse  for  holli  parties,  is  the  basis  ? 
All  exposure  from  uelual  history  of  the  I'sKLKssNiCss  of  war,  in  almost 
all  eases. not  strictly  and  unavoidably  defensive,  might  be  one  of  the 
best  means  (*f  conviiieing  men  of  the  JoUq  of  that,  which  must  always 
be,  t!U  tme  side  or  on  both,  an  cnorinous  tvickedness*  pp.  119 — 120. 

Nor  would  it  be  loss  important  to  collect  from  actual  history, 
ibc  circiimstauces  in  which  wars  have  originated,  and  the  reasons 
which  have  been  lussigncd  for  their  commencement  by  those  who 
have  direeti'd  them.  An  ex]msure  of  these  would  be  as  demon¬ 
strative  t)f  the  folly  and  enormous  wickedness  of  the  ])artics,  as 
would  be  the  pro<ds  of  the  unprolitable  results  of  the  wars  which 
have  been  most  widely  spread.  When  will  inquiries  of  this  kind 
engage  the  attention  of  mankind  at  large  VVe  shall,  wc  fear, 
have  to  wait  long  before  wc  perceive  any  sucli  interest  drawn  to 
the  question  of  war,  as  would  amount  to  a  pledge  that  the  human 
race  should  not  he  smitten  and  pillaged  and  destroyed,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  proud,  capricious,  and  reckless  men.  What  dchascinciit 
to  the  understandings  of  a  ])eople  is  it,  to  sec  them  led  astray  by 
the  senseless  verbiage  which  lias  been  so  current  and  so  mis¬ 
chievous  among  the  incentives  to  war  !  The  war  cries  of  all 
times  have  In'cn  much  the  same,  as  the  passions  which  give  them 
utterance,  have  with  an  almost  undeviating  uniformity  govenicd 
the  authors  of  the  successive  w  ars  w  hich  liavc  been  the  scourue  of 
nations.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions, — ‘  dignity  of  the 
^  crown,' — ‘  honcur  of  the  nation, — ’*  siqqmrt  and  defence  of  the 
^  constitution,'  as  we  read  them  in  ilie  proclamations  and  public 
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documents  of  sovereij^us  and  statesmen  ?  All  wars,  the  worst  and 
wickedest  of  them,  have  been  ‘just  and  necessary!’  in  their  ac¬ 
count.  The  defence  of  our  ‘  holy  religion,’  has  been  urged  with 
vehemence  by  tlie  most  irreligious  and  profligate  of  men,  who 
hated  nothing  so  cordially  as  they  hated  piety  and  every 
semblance  of  it.  Men  would  set  their  mouths  against  the  heavens 
at  one  hour,  and  at  the  next,  give  their  voice  for  w  ar  to  maintain 
the  ‘  altar.’  The  reflections  which  suggest  themselves  to  our 
minds  on  the  causes  and  results  of  sangiiinaiy^  wars,  are  melan¬ 
choly  in  the  extreme ;  and  we  w  ould  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
folly  and  w  ickedness  in  which  they  originate  and  arc  prosecuted, 
will  so  be  learned  and  telt,  as  to  induce  not  only  an  abhorrence  of 
them,  but  a  spiiit  and  a  ])ractice  which  may  tend  to  prevent  these 
destructive  courses. 

Mr.  Scott’s  twentieth  C'hapter  (pp.  121  —  229)  contains  copious 
s|H'cimens  of  the  e])istolary  corres])ondence  of  the  two  illustrious 
Swiss  reformers,  Zwingle  and  O^colampadius,  with  a  notice  of 
some  select  works  of  the  former,  particularly  his  treatise  on  True 
and  Talsc  Religion — 1)e  vera  et  fnim  lieligione*  'The  first  of 
these  letters  bears  an  early  date,  1520,  and  was  written  by 
Zwingle  to  Myconius,  ‘  then  struggling  with  difliculties  in  his 
‘  native  town  of  Lucerne.’  The  following  sentences  arc  so  excel¬ 
lent  as  to  merit  being  transcribed  ;  and  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
Mr.  Scott,  that  they  ‘  will  be  found  strikingly  applicable  to  our 
‘  own  times,  which  appear  to  be  characterized  by  ^reat  good  and 
‘  great  evil  vonjlicting  together^ 

*  **  Your  mind  is  harassed,  my  dear  Myconius,  with  thinking  W'hat 
is  to  be  the  issue  of  these  times,  w  hich  are  full  of  agitation  and  con¬ 
fusion,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  w'hut  is  their  true  character.  Things 
are  so  mingled,  that  nothing  can  present  itself  from  one  quarter,  which 
dues  not  find  its  op|)08ite,  to  counterbalance  it,  in  anotlier.  Thus  our 
hopes  and  fears  are  strangely  rai.sod  together.  We  have  been  led  to 
promise  ourselves  that  times  were  returning,  when  learning  should  be 
generally  encouraged  and  cultivated :  but  the  expectation  is  quashed 
by  the  obstinate  ignorance  or  impudence  of  those  who  are  determined 
to  endure  all  extremities,  rather  than  suffer  their  ow'u  deformity  to  be 
exposed.  No  feeble  anticipations  have  been  excited  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  the  gospel  l)eing  gloriously  revived  again,  when  so  many 
good  and  learned  and  able  men  are  ready  to  use  every  exertion  to  bring 
the  harvest  to  perfection ;  but  the  sight  of  the  tares  which  an  enemy 
hath  sown,  and  which  have  struck  their  nmts  so  deep  that  we  cannot 
with  safety  attempt  to  eradicate  them  from  among  the  wheat,  damps 
the  ex|)octation6  we  had  formed.  We  must  how’ever  listen  to  Christ’s 
words:  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest;  and  in  the  time  qf 
harvest,  they  shall  be  sepunited.  Thus,  my  friend,  must  the  gold  be 
refined  by  the  fire,  the  silver  purified  from  the  dross.  So  Christ 
warned  his  apostles  :  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation :  Ye  shall 
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be  hated  of  a tl  men  for  mif  name  s  sake:  The  time  cometh  fvhen  he  that 
killeth  you  shall  think  that  he  docth  God  service.  The  children  of 
Israel,  though  they  inhabited  the  proniistHl  land,  neviT  found  the  Phi- 
liMtines  wanting;  to  harass  them,  or  to  tempt  them  to  ididatry,  and  draw 
them  into  the  truiisj^ression  t»f  (iod's  Commandments  ;  to  convert  them 
into  heathens  instead  of  the  pisiple  of  Gml :  and  we  sliall  never  find 
those  wanting,  wlu)  will  persecute  Christ  in  us,  though  they  ostenta¬ 
tiously  Inxist  thems4*lves  of  his  name.  Hut  he  only  is  a  Christian  who 
iH'ars  the  mark  of  Christ :  11  y  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples  if  ye  do  whatsm'ver  I  command  you.  They  thereh)rc  that 
ol)rv  the  iMimmandmeiits  of  men,  rather  than  those  of  (Jod,  lack  the 
mark  of  Christ.  These  are  the  enemies  of  Gtnl,  and  a  crown  awaits 
those  who  hold  out  against  them.  The  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  a 
warfare ;  he  therefore  who  winild  be  a  partaker  of  future  glory  must 
light  manfully,  putting  on  the  armour  to  which  Paul  has  directed  us. 
—  Hut,  when  you  ask,  in  a  tone  of  objection,  ‘  What  avails  it  to  tench 
th(»s*‘  committed  t(»  us,  when  our  labour  is  but  lost  or  derided,  and  few 
or  none  olH‘y  the  gosj>el  ?’  I  answer,  Y(m  must  lalKmr  the  more  unre¬ 
mittingly  to  exhibit  this  g4H)dly  pearl,  neglected  or  di*spised  as  it  may 
Ik’,  in  its  native  beauty,  that  there  may  be  found  those  who  shall  be  so 
I'aptivated  with  it,  as  to  sell  all  that  tliey  may  purchase  it.  Does  not 
Christ  dividi*  the  seed  into  four  parts,  o(  which  only  one  fell  into  go(Ml 
ground  ?  Did  he  not  say  that  he  was  come  to  send  fre  ujum  earth? 
and  even  anticipate  its  Inu’ng  kindled?  And  what  can  tliis  be,  but 
thojH*  sufferings  in  the  midst  of  which  the  C’hristian  is  to  endure  to  the 
end,  and  in  which  we  S4*em  even  to  hate  our  own  parents  when  they 
would  draw  us  to  unfaithfulness?  and  in  which  we  l)ear  with  a  brother 
even  delivering  us  io  death  ? — Are  we  to  descend  into  the  battle  for 
the  gh»ry  of  this  ix'orld,  or  for  that  honour  which  cometh  from  Christ  ? 
If  we  seek  the  former,  it  shall  but  resemble  stubble,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  fire  of  the  apj>ointeil  trial  touches  it,  shall  vanish  in  smoke,  and 
its  memory  perish  :  but,  if  the  lattiT,  then  we  shall  resemble  the  wise 
man  who  built  upon  the  rock,  {and  that  rock  ft'as  Christy)  and  onr 
work  shall  never  jM*rish. —  * 

'  “  I  have  little  fear  for  the  life  of  Luther,  and  none  at  all  for  his 
soul ;  even  though  he  should  Iw  struck  with  the  Iwlts  of  the  Roman 
Jupiter.  Not  that  1  make  light  of  excommunication  ;  but  that  I  think 
sc'iitences  unjustly  pronounced  may  reach  the  IkkIv  indeed,  but  not  the 
iw)ul.  I  am  n(4t  cidled  however  to  decide  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  prociHMliugs  relative  t(»  Luther  ;  though  you  know  what  my  opinion 
is.  1  shall  go  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  the  commissary  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  {Muitiff,  and  if  he  intHnluces  the  subject,  as  he  has  done  before, 
I  shall  urge  him  to  advise  the  pope  to  issue  no  excommunication. 
That  will  l>e  ft>r  his  intert'st :  for  I  foresee  that  if  it  is  issued,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  treat  Ingh  it  and  its  author  with  contempt.— But  l)e  of  good 
Cjuirage  :  there  will  not  be  wanting  in  these  times,  men  who  will  purely 
teach  Christ,  and  be  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  his  sake,  how¬ 
ever  their  names  may  be  cast  out  as  evil  among  men.  This  has  been 
the  case  from  the  times  of  old. —  For  my  own  part,  I  devote  myself; 
and  expect  all  kinds  of  evil  both  from  laity  and  churchmen.  This  only 
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1  iiDulure  of  Christ,  that  he  will  enable  me  to  endure  with  a  determined 
mind,  and  either  break  or  preserve  me,  his  earthen  vessel,  as  scemeth 
him  g(H)d.*  pp.  122 — 120. 

The  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  (Ecolampadius,  will 
l>c  peruscil  with  pleasure  by  every  pious  reader.  They  are  written 
frequently  with  great  elevation  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  with 
remarkable  propriety  and  beauty  of  expiression.  We  see  through¬ 
out,  the  wisdom,  the  meekness,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
pastor.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  ‘  his  loloved  brethren  prcach- 
‘  ing  the  Gospel  in  the  territory  of  Hasle,’  is  so  excellent,  that, 
hut  for  its  length,  we  should  have  been  induced  to  find  a  place  for 
it  in  our  pages :  it  is  justly  descrilod  by  jMr.  Scott  as  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  delicate  and 
important  duties  that  had  been  devolved  upon  him  by  his  being 
appointed  to  visit  the  churches  of  the  llernese ;  and  forms  a  most 
striking  contrast,  both  for  the  contents  and  the  manner  of  it,  to 
those  piroductions  which,  under  the  form  of  episcopal  charges,  have 
been  so  abundantly  sent  forth  by  mitred  ecclesiastics.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  e|)istle,  however,  we  are  not  willing  to  omit  copiying.  It 
‘  shews  his  opinion  of  needless  removals  and  interested  transla- 
‘  tions  of  the  clergy and  there  arc  others  besides  expectant  bishops 
and  clerical  solicitors  for  preferment,  to  whom  it  may  convey  an 
instructive  lesson.  The  epistle  is  in  answer  to  an  invitation  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  through  Leo  Jude,  to  l)ecomc  the  successor  of 
Zwingle  at  Zurich. 

^  Htmlth  to  you  in  Christ !  The  propuisal  and  request  w'hich  you 
communicate  to  me  in  the  name  of  your  venerable  college  (or  consistory) 
w'ere  most  unexpected.  But,  though  my  love  to  your  church  is  such 
that,  if  1  were  to  change  my  situation,  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the 
world  where  I  would  more  willingly  become,  not  (as  you  propose,) 
pastor,  but  the  humblest  of  its  ministers ;  yet,  as  things  arc  now  situate 
with  respHJct  to  myself  and  the  church  of  Basle,  I  see  not  with  what 
conscience  I  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  of  leaving  this 
city.  It  is  not  only  a  long-established  opinion,  but  a  sentiment  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  constitutions  of  the  Church,  that  little  confidence  is  to  be 
placed  in  those  who  desert  their  own  charges,  to  preside  over  others. 
Such  in  fiict  are  generally  found  unserviceable  men.  For  what  good 
man  will  not  reason  thus  •oncerning  them :  ‘If  this  man  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  a  moderate  provision,  and  unambitious,  he  would  not  have 
forsaken  his  own  dock,  llow  shall  he,  \vho  rashly  relinouislies  the 
care  of  his  own  household,  administer  well  the  affairs  of  another  man's  ? 
In  a  minister  of  God's  w'ord,  much  depends  on  his  weight  of  character. 
An  inconstant  man  will  never  firmly  attach  pieople  to  him ;  he  is  in 
danger  of  drawing  ridicule  upion  himself,  as  one  that  sits  down  betw'een 
two  chairs.  I  cannot  dissemble  that  there  are  many  thing^  in  my  own 
church  which  are  pminful  to  me :  I  know  that  I  am  obnoxious  to  many 
p)erson8  of  consequence:  I  know  how 'little  success  attends  me  among 
a  great  pwirt  of  my  p)eople :  but  these  things  must  be  borne,  rather  than 
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violtMilly  tlin»wn  off.  If  on  account  of  them  I  quit  my  post,  1  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  have  reas<»ii  to  fear  the  dispUmsure  of  (lod  for  refusing 
to  hear  the  cn»HS  which  he  lavs  upon  me ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  1  may 
expec’t  to  firing  upon  myself,  instead  of  one  light  burden,  many  that 
may  he  much  heavier.  I  have  biuinl  this  heretofore,  and  should  most 
asMinHlly  find  it  again,  if  I  were  to  comply  w  ith  vour  solicitations. 

— -Mortsiver  a  wiw  man  w  ill  consider  what  he  is  ecpial  to.  1  almost  sink 
under  my  pres<*nt  charge:  what  folly  then  would  it  Im*  t<*  thrust  myself 
into  one  of  greater  re.sjionsihilitv  !  I'eriiaps  indeed  1  should  little  of¬ 
fend  against  my  own  cliurch,  w  hich  might  find  a  more  coiiijM'tent  pas¬ 
tor  ;  but  then  I  should  injure  your’s,  by  undertaking  the  care  of  it 
without  tlie  recniisite  qualitications.  Or  grant  tiiat  1  should  Ik*  found 
qualified,  and  thus  not  prejudice  your  church  ;  then  I  should  be  crimi¬ 
nal  with  regard  to  mv  own,  to  wiiich  I  am  already  devoted,  which  has 
encountered  dangers  with  me  more  than  once,  and,  on  the  whole,  has 
not  ]irove<l  ungrateful  to  mo.  (iial  forhid  that  1  should  lie  the  first 
party  to  incur  the  rcjironeh  of  ingratitude.  If  iiuleed  she  should  prove 
ungrateful  and  cast  me  off,  then  I  must  go  where  God  may  call  me: 
but  at  present  it  is  my  duty  to  serve  the  city  in  which  1  am  placed. — 

1  return  my  lM*st  thanks  to  your  w  hole  ecclesiastical  senate  for  its  great 
kiudiu'ss  to  inc,  in  thinking  me  worthy  of  its  general  suffrage  for  the 
<»rtice  of  ]ULstor.  Such  men  couhl  not  have  erred  in  their  choice,  had 
not  their  judgements  been  warped  by  the  exccs.s  of  kindness.  1  most 
humhly  enlrcul  them,  therefore,  to  view  favourably  my  deeJining  the 
high  honour  they  would  confer  upon  me.  Hut  really  if  they  would  give 
me  two  thousand  crowns  (aurco.s)  a  year,  my  conscience  w'ould  not 
suffer  me  to  comply  with  their  request  ;  whereas,  if  it  did  not  forhid  me, 

1  would  come,  and  I'vcn  sue  for  tlie  situation,  with  the  smallest  sti|H*iul 
attached  to  it. —  ('ollinus  truly  tells  you,  that  your  habits  and  manners 
at  Zurich  w'ould  not  he  displeasing  to  me :  hut  wo  must  not  alw  ays 
grasp  at  what  ]ileases  us.  In  all  other  things  von  shall  find  me  faith¬ 
fully  devoted  to  your  s<*rvict*.  (Uirist  is  my  witness  how’  mindful  I  am 
of  you  night  and  day  in  the  present  emergency.  I  liesccch  him  to  send 
you  a  truly  faithful  and  able  p:i.stor:  and,  if  he  sees  that  1  .should  really 
Ih'  profitable  among  you,  may  lie  .still  drive  me  to  you,  as  he  drove 
donah  and  I’aul  to  the  work  to  which  they  W’ere  reluctant.”  ’ 

pp,  llK) — 192. 

In  Ins  account  of  the  works  of  Zw'inglc,  ^Ir.  Scott  has  very 
properly,  in  some  instanecs,  corrected  the  misrepresentations  of 
bis  predecessor.  Dr.  Milner  had  evidently  taken  less  pains  fully 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss 
R  (‘former,  than  was  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  a  partial 
exhihition  (^f  them.  It  is  singular  that  Mosheira  sliould  in  like 
manner  have  mis. staled  the  o])inions  of  Zw  ingle.  Hotli  of  these 
writers  deny  that  the  absolute  decree  of  God  formed  any  part  of 
this  Reformer's  theology.  I’hcre  can  l>e  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
The  doctrine  held  by  C'alvin.  was  jireviouslv  asserted  by  Zwinglc. 
Mr  Seotfs  quotations  abundantly  prove  the  fact,  lie  has  also 
shewn  the  injustice  of  Dr.  Milucr's  accusation,  that  the  SwUs 
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Reformer  was  ilefective  in  practicHlly  exhibiting  the  iluctrinc  of 
Justidcation.  In  respect  to  the  l^ord's  Sup|R*r,  Mr.  Scott  ugrcea 
with  Milner  in  opinion,  that  Zwingle  inuintaiiieil  an  extremely 
low  doctrine.  Ilis  views  of  this  evaiigtdical  rite  are  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  sentimentH  einlMulied  in  the  Church  of  Kngland 
formularies ;  hut  they  are,  we  think,  in  agn*einont  with  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  New  'restament,  from  which  it  a])pears  to  he 
simply  commemorative  in  its  design,  /wingle  saw  clearly  the 
cornipt  abuses  and  tlie  gross  delusions  which  the  Uoinish  church 
had  inror]>orated  with  this  ‘  sacrament  C  and  he  at  once  revived 
the  primitive  usage,  while  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  retainc^l, 
without  any  intelligible  difference  in  the  iiew  term  which  they  in¬ 
vented,  the  llumish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  'J'lie  New 
Testament  account  of  the  design  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  very 
plain  one ;  hut  how’  has  it  been  overl(H»ked  by  the  numerous 
writers  who  have  had  systems  to  su|>|)ort ! 

'J'lic  year  15,32  is  the  date  of  the  intioduction  of  the  reform¬ 
ation  into  (ieneva.  This  city,  in  support  of  its  libc*rticH,  and  in 
resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  hud  formetl  an 
.’illiancc  with  the  cantons  of  Herne  and  Lrilwirg  in  the  year  15'2f) ; 
but  these  w  ere  divided  on  the  great  tpiesiion  of  religion,  and  their 
opposition  rctanled  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  which  hod 
obtained  adherents  among  the  citizens.  ‘  1  learn,’  said  Furel  in 
writing  to  Zwinglc,  only  a  few  days  Iwfore  the  death  of  the  Swiss 
Uefonner,  ‘  that  Geneva  has  thoughts  of  embracing  Jesus  (Jirist. 

‘  IN’ere  they  not  restrained  by  the  fear  of  the  Frihurgers,  they 
‘  would  receive  the  gos|H.‘l  without  delay.'  'Fhc  disputation  of 
Berne  had  been  attended  by  three  (ienevese  divines ;  aud  the 
accounts  circulated  on  their  return  iiad  produced  considerable 
eH'ect.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1.532,  the  expecled 
publication  of  u  jubilee  with  the  customary  papal  indulgences, 
occasioning  much  conversation,  printed  placards  were  posted 
during  the  night,  offering  a  general  and  free  pardon  to  all  sinners, 

‘  on  the  sole  conditions  of  rejH*ntance  and  a  lively  faith  in  Jesus 
‘  Christ.'  This  excited  much  attention,  was  the  occasion  of  some 
disturbance,  and  of  a  remonstrance  from  Friburg,  and  produced 
a  decree  of  the  council  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  any  novelties. 
An  address  to  the  grand  vicar  of  the  bishop  followed,  requesting 
him  to  cause  the  preaching  in  all  the  churches  to  l>e  ‘  coiiforineu 
‘  to  the  pure  doctrine  contained  in  the  Gospel,  without  the  inter- 
‘  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions,  that  all  might  live  in 
^  ]>fTfect  harmony  as  their  forefathers  had  done.’  In  the  month 
of  SrptemlxT,  Geneva  was  visited  by  Farel  and  Saunier,  who  held 
re|>caU‘d  conferences  with  the  friends  of  reformation,  but  were 
sofm  of»liged  to  leave  the  city.  Froment,  a  disciple  of  Farel, 
l>ecamr  a  resident  in  the  place  in  the  Novcml)cr  following,  ami 
was  successtullv  employed  in  propagating  tlie  reformed  doctrines^ 
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when  he  was  silenced  by  the  council,  who  ordered  him  to  with¬ 
draw.  Other  teachers  were  afterwards  banished.  The  Scriptures, 
however,  in  the  mean  time  were  allowed  to  be  publicly  read. 
The  Hernese  interfered,  and  sent  deputies  who  were  accompanied 
by  the  reformetl  preachers,  Tarel,  Viret,  and  Froinent.  Friburg 
renounced  its  alliance.  'Fite  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  bishop  of 
Lausanne  made  attempts  against  the  city,  but  failed  in  their 
design  to  establish  their  authority.  A  disputation  w  as  subsequently 
held,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  reformed  cause  were  extensively 
|mnnotal;  and  on  the  27th  of  August,  lo«i5,  a  general  edict  was 
issued  by  the  council,  establishing  the  reformation,  and  prohibiting 
all  )M>pisli  idolatry. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  at  (ieneva,  ])reviously  to  the  arrival 
of  (\dvin,  whose  name  has  conferred  such  celebrity  upon  the  city. 
His  residence  there  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  intentional 
design.  His  pur]>ose,  on  leaving  France,  was  to  settle  at  llasle 
or  Strashurg ;  but  the  war  which  was  then  raging,  compelled  him 
to  direct  his  course  through  Dauphiny  and  Savoy ;  and  thus  he 
entered  the  scene  of  his  future  laliours.  Farel  and  Viret,  whom 
he  could  not  but  visit,  urged  him  to  stay  ;  he  yielded  to  their 
strong  re])resentations,  and,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
month  of  August,  he  was  npfminted  by  the  consistor}’  and 

magistrates  of  (ieneva,  a  professor  of  divinity,  and  soon  after,  with 
the  ct)nsent  of  the  iH'ople,  a  past4)r  of  the  church.  He  was  not 
yet,  however,  ]K'rmanently  settled  in  these  relations.  Disputes 
arose,  and  ('alvin,  with  his  eolleagues,  was  banished  from  the 
city,  whence  he  repaired  to  Strashurg.  After  an  absence  of  three 
years,  he  was  recalled,  and,  siM)n  after  his  return,  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  preshy terian  polity.  His  name  has  iK'en  almost 
exclusively  associated  with  the  question  of  predestination,  and,  to 
many  ]HTsons,  is  know  n  only  as  it  indicates  an  agitator  of  abstruse 
and  repulsive  thiH)logioal  dogmas.  Mr.  Scott  has  sufficiently 
provetl  that  his  doctrines  on  that  question  were  no  ]>ec‘uliaritie8 
of  his.  We  have  not  space  to  transfer  his  valuable  and  temperate 
remarks  on  this  subject,  but  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  paragraphs 
before  us,  pp.  U)2  — 418. 

'Fhe  case  of  Servetus  is  considered  by  the  Author  with  some 
|)articularity,  pp.  418 — 4.‘^l.  No  new  facts  are  indeed  produced 
in  illustration  of  that  ‘  sad  case,'  but  the  proceedings  are  detailed 
with  accuracy  and  in  order.  It  is  not  necc'ssary  for  us  to  repeat 
them,  or  to  discuss  the  merits  of  an  exhausted  question.  The 
transaction  was  altogether  odious  and  cruel;  and  it  is  truly 
distressing  to  see  it,  in  the  veritable  connection  in  which  history 
has  transmitted  it,  approved  and  applauded  by  men  of  illustrious 
reputation.  We  do  not,  we  confess,  admire  the  defence  urged  in 
favour  of  ('alvin,  that  the  miserable  deed  was  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Calvin’s  doctrine  is  certainly  not  to  be  impugned  on  ac- 
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count  of  this  affair,  nor  ought  it  to  Ihj  attributeil  to  his  |>eculiar 
trtnpcr.  But,  if  we  allow  the  plea,  that  his  proccctlings  against 
Servrtus  were  the  errors,  not  so  much  of  the  man,  as  or  the  age, 
this  benefit  of  clergy  may  then  be  extended  to  all  |)er8ecutor«,  to 
all  who  have  dealt  sharply  and  inhumanly  with  the  erring  on  wlioin 
they  could  lay  the  hand  of  their  jmwer.  It  is  an  a|M)log)'  equally 
good  for  one  time  as  for  another,  and  for  the  prime  abettor  of  in- 
toleranee  in  one  community,  as  for  a  ]K‘r8ecutor  who  l>ears  the 
name  of  another  denomination.  It  suits  iH]uallY  the  lioinanist 
and  the  Protestant.  It  is  only  to  lie  askt'tl  on  Iwhalf  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  whose  case  this  nuKlc  of  defence  shall  be  applied,  that 
lie  btdieved  his  erring  fellow-creatures  ought  to  Ih‘  denied  all  the 
rights  of  living  men.  But,  in  whatever  age  a  man  may  have  his 
existence  cast,  is  he  to  be  allowed  such  a  practical  lH*lief.^ 
('an  he  he  hlaineless  in  his  persuasion  that  he  may  destroy  the 
j>eace  and  life  of  others  on  account  of  their  difterence  from  him, 
how  €‘\treme  soever  the  difl'erence  may  be?  It  was  (!alvin's  dc- 
lilierate  and  pn>claimed  conviction,  that  o|>en  impugners  or  cor- 
ru])ter8  of  Divine  truth  deserveil  the  severest  punishment  from  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate, — -jure  fj^tadii  coercendott  htereficoa. 
He  instigated  the  proi*eedings  against  Servetus,  who,  at  his  in¬ 
stance,  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison  ;  (Me  Auvtore;) 
and  he  anticipated  the  passing  of  a  capital  sentence  upon  the  mi¬ 
serable  man,  and  wnite  down  the  expression  of  his  desire  that  the 
sentence  might  lie  executed.  The  whole  sum  and  sulistance  of 
Servetus's  proceedings  which  cost  him  his  life,  were  his  avowals 
and  publications  of  tenets  grossly  impious.  For  these  he  was 
burned  alive.  A  mode  of  destroying  him  less  horrible  might  have 
satisfied  Calviifs  desire  that  capital  fiunishment  should  be  inflicted; 
but  the  additional  terrors  of  the  death  make,  in  reality,  no  difler- 
ence  in  the  case. 

’  Is  the  New  Testament,  then,  an  insufficient  instructor  to  those 
who  revere  its  authority,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
who  lielieve  its  truths,  shall  assert  and  ufdiold  them  ?  Is  it  less 
clear  in  its  referring  all  diflereiices  and  all  errors  to  the  decision  of 
an  invisible  Judge,  and  all  awards  in  reference  to  them,  to  the  time 
wlien  the  angels  shall  cast  out  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  all  things 
that  offend,  than  it  is  in  teaching  the  doctrine  that  a  man  is  justi¬ 
fied  bv  faith  ?  In  doing  justice  to  the  ])rinciples  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  we  must  remeinlier  that  all  judgement  is  committed  to 
the  Son”;  and  we  can  never  conctnle,  that  they  who  judge  the 
tilings  of  this  life,  are  to  take  cognizance  of  either  religious  truths 
or  religious  errors.  In  ]mblishing  the  doctrines  of  the  Heforma- 
tion,  i'alvin  was  not  symlKilizing  with  the  errors  of  the  age;  and 
tlie  light  which  separated  him  from  the  abettors  of  them,  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  guided  him  to  another  course  than  that  which  he 
was  pursuing  in  the  whole  affair  of  Servetus. 

VIII. — N.s. 
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Works  of  And  re  U'  Fuller. 

Mr.  Scott's  narrative  concUuieg  with  the  death  of  ('alvin,  Mii> 
27%  15(>4.  We  have  noticed  hut  few  of  the  incidents  of  his  laK>- 
rioiis  life ;  and  have  the  less  occasion  to  apologise  for  the  omission, 
as  the  volume  Wfore  us,  a  great  proportion  of  w  hich  is  taken  up 
w  ith  the  historv  of  the  illustrious  Ueformer,  w  ill  already  l>e  in  the 
hands  of  those  of  our  n  aders  to  whom  his  name  and  his  merits  are 
attractive ;  and  as  we  shall  have  an  op|>ortunitv  of  again  adverting, 
l>eft>re  long,  to  his  life  and  character,  in  noticing  a  work  now  on 
our  table.  'I'he  concluding  chanter  is  entirely  <x*cupied  with  an 
Analvsis  of  the  Institutes,  on  which  Mr.  Scott's  illustrative  and 
ctimx'tive  remarks  will  he  acceptable  to  all  who  may  wish  to  Im 
acipiaintt'tl  with  that  celebrated  production. 


Art.  IW — The  i'omplctc  Work.^  of  the  T\ct\  Atufri'^v  Tulin  ;  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  bite,  l^y  Andrew*  (iiiiiton  Fuller.  In  Five  A’o- 
lumes.  Jh-o.  pp.  clwi.  iH18*2.  Price  3/.  d.v.  I^mdon.  18.31  — 
1IU2. 

I  N  our  rexiew  of  IMoTris's  Memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Fuller*,  and 
of  l>r.  Hyland's  Account  of  his  '  Fife  ami  Death,' "h  our 
readers  will  find  an  outline  oi’  his  personal  historx*,  with  some  ae- 
CiHint  of  his  works,  and  of‘  Ids  character  as  a  WTitcr.  The  latter 
of  those  biographical  Tnemoim,  published  throe  years  after  his  de- 
ct^aso,  was  introdneti>r\  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  eight 
lumes,  of  which  a  notice  also  appt'ared  in  our  »!. carnal  ;J.  In  the 
t'tlilion  now  Ix'forc  us,  a  fd ial  hand  has  lieen  employed  in  com¬ 
memorating  an  honounnl  name,  and  in  extending  the  knowh'dgi 
and  pt^rpetuating  the  us(‘fulness  of  aerviet's  rendered  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  true  religion  hv  an  (*minentlv  endowed  and  dt  viited 
C'hristian  minister.  Hesides  the  advantage  ol’  a  new  and  iin- 
pn^xed  arrangemenl.,  the  present  edition  is  more  valuable  than  tlie 
preceding  ont*,  as  it  inclnd('s  a  selection  of  additional  articles,  and 
IS  e\ccut4‘d  in  a  superior  manner,  and  puliliKhed  at  a  lower  price. 
The  number  of  ample  and  well-filled  pages  w  hich  the  voiume.< 
ctmtain,  gix’cs  it  the  reecmimendution  of  cheapness,  and  evinces  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  Fditor,  in  consulting  the  convenientT  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  the  coin]>lete  wtirks  of 
the  estimable  Author, 

It  is  neither  neeessarx*  nor  practicable  for  us  to  givt*  a  particular 
account  of  the  suhiects  which  are  discussed  in  the  vedumes  before 
us  ;  hut,  as  a  general  notiet*  of  their  contents  max  Ik-  useful  to 
wome  of  (»iiT  readers,  w.e  shall  furul.-ih  a  r('])ort  of  the  pTiiici])ai 
treatises  and  articles  which  they  comprise.  Vol.  1.  includes,  'J'he 
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Gospol  its  own  Witness.  The  Calvinistic  and  Sociiiian  Systems 
examined  and  compared  ns  to  their  moral  tendency.  Socinianisin 
indefensible.  HeHeotions  on  lielsham's  lleview  of  Wilberlbra' 
on  Christianity.  Letters  on  Universal  Salvation.  Vol.  11.  con¬ 
tains  the  Controversy  on  Faith,  com])reiiendiiig  the  Gospel 
worthy  of  all  Acceptation,  and  the  Defenct*  of  it.  Letters  on  the 
Keality  and  Kffieacy  of  Divine  (rrace.  Stricturc»s  on  Sandeina- 
nianism.  Dialogues,  Letters,  and  (Conversations.  Vol.  III.  Kx- 
])ository  Discourses,  on  (Genesis — the  Apwalypsi' — Sermon  on 
the  iNlount — (Conversion  of  the  dews — Millennium — The  Unpar¬ 
donable  Sin — Notes  on  various  passages,  and  on  imssagcs  ap- 
]v;ireiu!y  contradictory.  ^  ol.  IV.  Sermons  and  Sketches.  Cir¬ 
cular  Letters.  System  ot  Divinity.  Thoughts  on  Freaching. 
Vol.  V.  Memoirs  of  Fearee.  Apology  for  the  llaptist  Mission. 
Lssays.  Letters.  ^J'racts.  lleviews.  Answers  to  (Queries, 
and  b'ugitive  Fieces. 

To  Andrew  Fuller  may  jnstly  be  assigned  a  place  of  distinction 
among  the  most  useful  writers  of  his  own  time.  His  several  pro¬ 
ductions  were  written  in  sup|M)rt  of  doctrines  which  form  the  es¬ 
sential  difference  betw’ecn  the  evangelical  disjiensatlon  and  all 
other  systems  of  religion.  And  though  there  were  points  main¬ 
tained  by  him,  in  respect  to  which  many  persons,  agreeing  with 
him  in  the  great  principles  which  he  a.sserted,  were  not  prepareil 
t4)  declare  their  concurrence,  he  will  be  regarded  by  all  who  ob¬ 
serve  the  vicissitudes  and  progress  of  true  religion,  as  having  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  common  degree  to  the  advancement  of  truth.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  of  his  services,  to  re]»resent  him  as  having  ex¬ 
erted  an  influence  of  a  very"  salutary  kind  ujion  many  of  the 
('hristian  communities  of  his  country.  To  his  own  denomina¬ 
tion,  he  sustained  the  character  of  a  Ueformer.  It  might  seem 
strange  and  incredible,  that,  among  persons  holding  in  their 
hands  the  New  Testament,  the  notion  should  ever  arist*,  and  a 
practice  in  accordance  with  it  l)e  adopted,  that  the  Gospel  message 
is  not  to  be  addressed  to  mankind,  in  the  largest  sense  in  which  a 
donation  of  benefits  ada})ted  to  their  greatest  necessities  may  be 
announced  to  them.  \Vhether  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to 
men  as  sinners,  is  a  question  which,  we  may  be  well  assured,  never 
occurred  to  A|M>stolic  teachers,  U)  perplex  their  counsels  or  their 
puqwscs.  They  never  hesitated  fully  to  declare  the  import  of 
the  (tos|K‘1  ;  and  to  all  to  whom  they  addressed  the  iustructiona 
which  conveyed  the  knowledge  of  its  design,  they  tendered  iu 
blessings.  Nor  was  there  any  difference  in  their  discourses  and 
their  manner  towards  the  various  persons  whom  they  saw  before 
them  as  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  Ministry.  Sucli  as 
l>elieved  not,  nor  became  converts,  heard  precisely  the  same 


things,  as  were  addressed  to  those  who  repented  and  became  obe¬ 
dient  ;  the  warnings  and  exhortations  were  in  each  case  the  same. 
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That  sinners  should  not  he  exhorted  to  repent  and  Wlieve  the 
(ios|>el,  was  neither  the  ])ersuasion  nor  the  practice  of  the  earliest 
preachers  of  it.  Ilut,  in  the  Sm'iety  in  which  Mr.  Fuller  com¬ 
menced  his  employment  as  a  relij^ious  instructor,  this  was  the  po¬ 
pular  opinion.  lie  himself  fi>r  a  time  supported  it,  till  circum¬ 
stances  arose  which  awakentnl  liis  suspicions,  and  engaged  him  in 
inquiries  from  which  resulted  the  emancipation  of  his  mind,  and 
to  which  may  Ih'  tracetl  the  formation  of  his  character  as  a  con- 
tnivertist. 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  early  entries  in  his  diaries,  a  prayer 
that  he  might  ‘  never  enter  the  ])olemical  lists.'  Nor  is  it  less  re- 
markahle,  that  he  found  most  of  his  op]»oncnts  in  the  circle  of  his 
own  denomination.  Ft)r  tha  laKnirs  to  which  he  was  dcstine<l, 
he  possessed  ]H'culiar  faculties.  I'he  powers  of  his  understanding 
were  vigorous  and  discriminating ;  his  jXTceptions  were  acute  and 
penetrating.  Without  the  advantages  of  lilx'ral  iHlucalion,  and  : 

with  no  other  mental  discipline  than  that  which  was  self-imposed, 
he  was  trained  to  the  ]>atirnt  endurance  of  the  difficulties  insepa-  - 
rahle  from  the  investigations  which  he  pursued.  He  was  not  less 
dexterous  in  detecting  the  ern^rs  of  his  op]x>ncnts,  than  in  ex- 

tHKsing  the  weak  and  defective  points  of  their  reasonings ;  and  as 
le  conceded  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  arguments,  and  ahan- 
donetl  the  |>ositions  which  he  had  thought  tenable,  when  his  suh- 
sequent  examinations  enabled  him  to  correct  his  former  judge¬ 
ments,  so  he  seldom  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  concessions  as 
well  as  the  mistakes  and  forced  conclusions  of  his  adversaries.  It 
is  very  evident  from  the  contents  of  the  Volumes  before  us,  that 
lie  was  accustomed  to  lav  hold  of  every  occasion  which  brought 
under  his  notice  anv  t>f  the  subjects  that  were  congenial  to  his 
habits,  and,  by  ‘  continually  tfiinking  unto  it,'  to  render  it  familiar 
to  him. 

It  would  lx  very  unjust,  however,  to  represent  Mr.  Fuller  as 
only  a  controversial  writer.  He  was  eminently  a  practical  one. 

.\  very  ctmsidcrahle  proportion  of  the  contents  of  these  Volumes 
will  lx  found  to  cxnvey  the  instniction  which  tends  to  Christian 
improvement,  and  to  interest  the  mind  in  the  great  objects  of  re¬ 
ligion.  In  the  di.scourses,  many  felicitous  illustrations  of  the 
Scriptures  will  be  found  ;  and  the  occasions  will  not  lx  few,  which 
the  reader  of  these  volumes  will  have  before  him,  of  remarking  on 
the  w  isdom  as  well  as  the  piety  of  their  Author. 
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An.  —  ] .  lirJiecttoHs  njton  Titkrs,  with  a  Plan  fur  a  (^iieral  ('ummu- 
tation  of  the  Same.  By  GtNirjje  Henry  Law,  D.D.  F.R.H.  and 
F.A.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  8vo.  pp.  27-  Wells. 

2.  A  Brief  I nquiry  into  the  Question,  U’hether  a  Christian  can  reason^ 
ahly  and  ntnscientiously  oitject  to  the  Payment  of  Tithes  ;  addressed 
in  a  Li'tter  to  a  MomlnT  of  the  Society  i*f  Friends.  By  the  Bev. 
Samuel  I<a‘e,  B.l).  Prel)endary  of  l^ristol,  Vicar  of  Bauwell, 
Siiniersetshire  ;  Domestic  ('haplain  to  the  Earl  of  Munster;  aud 
Bepius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
12mo.  pp.  24.  Bristol,  18112. 

3.  A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Question,  Whether  the  Cler^  of  the 
Church  of  r.uglond  can  reasonaldy  and  conscientiously  consent  to 
the  Beceiving  of  Tithes.  (In  ansv^er  to  a  Tnict  entitled  a  Brief 
Inquiry'  into  the  Question,  Whether  a  Christian  can  reasonably  and 
conscientiously  objiTt  to  the  Payment  of  Tithes.  By  the  Kev. 
Samuel  Lee,  l^.D.  Preliendary  of  Bristol,  &c.)  By  Joseph  Storrs 
Fry,  a  Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  12mo.  pp.  38.  Lon¬ 
don  and  Bristol,  1812. 

4.  A  Plan  of  Church  Reform.  With  a  Letter  to  the  King.  By  l^>rd 
Henley.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  97*  Lon¬ 
don,  18^12. 

r>.  A  Letter  on  Church  Reform,  addressed  to  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  with  one  Remark  on  the 
Plan  of  Lord  Henley,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestoiie,  A.M. 
Vicar  of  Sedgley,  Staffordshire,  &c.  pp.lG.  Price  lx.  Loudon,  1B32. 
8.  Sequel  to  Remarks  upon  Church  Rt^orm,  with  Observations  upon 
the  Plan  projiosed  by  Lord  Henley.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bur¬ 
ton,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  78.  Price  2x.  London  and  Oxford,  1832. 

7.  Safe  and  ea.\y  Stejts  totvards  an  ejficient  Church  Reform  :  more 
efficient  than  that  Lord  Henley.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  8vo.  pp.  7L  Loudon,  1832. 

8.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Honourable  Lord  HtmUy,  containing  Remarks 
on  his  Plan  of  CUiurch  Reftirm,  &c.  By  Rev.  C.  Stovel,  Dissi'iit- 
ing  INIinister,  Little  Prescott-street,  London.  8vo.  pp.  98.  Price 
2x.  (k/.  London,  1832. 

'"PHE  ttemathm  and  commotion  produced  by  Lord  Henley's 
Plan  of  Church  Reform,  are  greater  than  we  can  recollect 
to  have  hecn  produced  by  any  single  pamphlet  u])on  any  topic, 
])olemic  or  political.  And  yet,  a  publication  more  entirely  free 
from  every  thing  intemjHfrate,  intiammatory,  or  breathing  of  the 
jiartizan,  has  seldom  solicited  jmblic  attention.  ‘  VVe  believe,' 
say  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers*,  ‘  that  no  reader  will  rise  from 
‘  the  i^erusal  of  his  able,  pious,  and  interesting  work,  without  an 
‘  intimate  persuasion  that  he  has  been  contemplating  the  genuine 
‘  and  heartfelt  sentiments  of  one  w  ho  w  rites  in  the  discharge  of  a 
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‘  solemn  duty  ; — who  would  l>c  the  very  last  man  in  all  Kngland 
‘  to  approve,  or  even  to  endure,  the  ribaldry  with  which  the 
‘  (’hurch  of  Kngland  is  so  frequently  assailed,  and  who  has 
‘  nothing  in  common  even  with  the  more  temperate  and  argu- 
‘  mentativc  of  its  o])])oncnts.‘'  This  last  clause  of  the  sentence, 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  understand.  We  ho])e  that  Lord 
Henley  has  much  in  common  with  many  who  on  some  points 
difler  from  hinu  'Fhe  Writer  of  this  article— a  very  singular 
one,  considering  the  Journal  in  which  it  appears— goes  on  to 
remark  iq>on  the  crisis  at  which  the  ])ul)lication  has  been  put 
forth.  ‘  J'he  state  of  tlic  ( Jiurch  has  never,  at  any  period  since 
‘  the  Heformation,  excited  more  general  and  more  anxious  soli- 
‘  eitude.  J’he  admitted  abuses  of  the  Kstablishmcnt  arc  as 
‘  anxiously  canvassed  by  its  adversaries,  as  its  merits  arc  stre- 
‘  nuously  asserted  by  its  friends  ;  with  this  dilfercnce,  however ; 

‘  that  among  tb.c  latter  scarcely  any  can  be  found  hardy  enough 
‘  to  deny  that  some  reform  is  wanted,  while  a  very  large  propor- 
‘  tion  of  the  former  are  disposed  to  allow  it  little,  if  any  praise. 

‘  'rhe  state  of  Ireland,  where  every  question  almost,  in  political 
‘  controversy,  bears  immediate  reference  to  some  ecclesiastical 
‘  abuse,  and  all  men  are  agreed,  that,  as  they  now  exist,  things 
‘  cannot  by  possibility  go  on,  renders  the  discussion  and  the 
‘  speedy  settlement  of  this  great  question  no  longer  a  matter  of 
‘  choice,  lint,  if  that  part  of  the  em]nre  could  be  wholly  left 
‘  out  of  view’,  the  people  of  this  country  have  become  resolved, 

‘  that  the  evils  allowed  to  exist  in  our  own  ('hurch  shall  no 
‘  longer  be  suffered  to  pass  uncensured,  or  to  remain  without  a 
‘  remedy.’  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  the  Ueviewer  suhse- 
quenlly  remarks,  to  conclude  ‘  that  all  Scotchmen  are  willing  to 
‘  see  the  (  hurch  of  Kngland  destroyed,  because  their  own  Ksta- 
‘  blishment  is  abhorrent  of  Kpisco])acy.  J’hey,  and  we  believe 
‘  we  should  he  warranted  in  adding,  the  htt/k  of  Kji^/i.sh  Dis^ 

‘  senfers  also,  have  no  enmity  to  the  institution  itself:  they  only 
‘  desire  to  see  its  abuses  reformed.  Hut  both  the  one  class  and 
‘  the  other  are  naturally  more  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of 
‘  those  abuses,  than  the  meml>ers  of  the  Establisment  can  be ; 

‘  stune  of  whom  benefit  by  them,  and  others  become  blind  to 
‘  them  through  habit.’ 

It  has  become  very  much  the  practice  of  late,  for  writers  and 
orators  to  take  upon  themselves  to  answer  for  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  l)issenters.  Upon  some  recent  political  occasions, 
c'crtiiin  very  busy  individuals  have  come  forward  ‘  in  the  name  of 
‘  the  Dissenters.’  We  have  heard  of  the  Dissenters  being  op- 
|>oseil  to  this  candidate,  and  having  pledged  their  su])port  to  that 
candidate.  Just  as  if  the  English  Dissenters  were  a  mere  poli¬ 
tical  party,  .acting  under  leaders  who  could  ensure  their  obe¬ 
dience,  instead  of  forming  a  very  large  portion  of  the  English 
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nation,  including  several  distinct  denominations,  among  whom  is 
to  be  found  a  very  wide  difrerence  of  opinion  on  all  subjects,  poli¬ 
tical  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  We  imagine  that  we  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Knglish  Dissenters ;  but  we  have  never  pre¬ 
sumed  to  speak  for  them  as  a  body,  and  should  rarely  fen;!  war¬ 
ranted  in  ])utting  forth  any  specilic  proposition  or  sentiment  as 
that  of  even  the  bulk  of  the  Dissenters,  unless  it  related  to  some 
simple  ({uestion  of  moral  right  and  wrong —  Slavery,  for  instance, 
or  any  infringement  on  the  rights  of  conscience.  Upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Uburch  as  by  law  established,  a  very  material  diiler- 
ence  of  opinion  exists  among  those  who  practically  dissent  from 
it,  in  reference  to  which  they  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes  ;  those  who  object  to  the  Clmrch  os  it  /s,  hut  who  do  not 
hold  ecclesiastical  Establishments  to  he  inexpedient,  and  those 
who  object  to  all  ecclesiastical  Establishments.  Each  class  has 
its  subdivisions  of  sentiment.  Under  the  former  class  range, 
1.  Presbyterians,  who  would  not  object  to  an  established  Church 
upon  their  own  ])latform,  but  who  are  ‘abhorrent  of  Episcopacy.'  * 
A  large  ])roportion  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  a  smaller 
number  among  the  other,  denominations,  whom  certain  specilic 
reforms  would  reconcile  to  the  Church  of  England  polity,  and 
many  of  whom  even  profess  to  be  churchmen.  3.  Unitarians, 
whose  cause  is  kept  alive  only  by  endowments,  and  whose 
patriarch,  the  late  ]\Ir.  llelsham,  wrote  in  defence  of  Establish¬ 
ments  :  their  ground  of  dissent  is  the  lUictriuea  of  the  Church. 
4.  Those  who  conceive  that  the  existing  Establishment  is  inde¬ 
fensible,  but  that  some  species  of  ecclesiastical  Establishment 
is  desirable.  Of  the  second  class,  the  subdivisions  of  o])inion  arc, 
1.  That  which  founds  the  main  objection  against  Establishments 
on  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  State.  2.  That  which 
goes  further,  and  objects  against  all  endowments  and  ‘  compulsory 
‘  support,'  whether  by  tithe,  glebe,  rate,  trust-])roperty,  or  state 
allowance,  as  anti-Scriptund  and  inexj)edient.  This  extreme 
o})inion  is  held  by  those  mild  and  peaceable  sectaries,  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  and  it  is  also  very  general,  we  believe,  among  the 
Congregational  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  and  the  Baptists  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  a  necessary  consequence  of 
any  Dissenting  principle ;  and  a  large  pro})ortion  of  those  wijo 
maintain  it  in  theory,  would  deprecate  any  measures  either  of 
spoliation  or  of  resistance.  Still,  we  should  not  deem  it  consistent 
with  truth,  to  aflirm  of  this  large  section  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they 
have  ‘  no  enmity  to  the  Institution  itself.*  Lord  Henley,  on  the 
contrary,  aflirms  of  ‘  most'  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they  ‘  are  dc- 
‘  cidcdly,  and  upon  principle,  hostile  to  the  very  existence'  of  the 
Establishment.  Whether  they  form  the  ‘  bulk,'  the  majority, 
or  not,  they  must  be  admitted  to  constitute  a  very  numerous 
body. 
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Wkh  those  who  maintain  this  extreme  opinion,  it  i«  known 
that  we  by  no  means  apree :  for,  tliough  we  must  concur  in  nearly 
all  that  may  be  uiy^  as  to  the  evils  connected  with  existing  eC' 
clesiaHtical  Kstahlishiiients,  we  are  not  prepared  to  jump  to  the 
cimdusion,  that  ‘  the  voluntary  principle  ’  ought  to  be  exclusively 
relied  u)H>n ;  tliat  all  endow inents  are  ))urely  mischievous;  or  that 
any  principle  of  injustice  is  involvt'd  in  the  existence 

of  a  religious  esuhlishinent.  Still  less,  whatever  were  our  opi* 
niotit  upon  this  )>uint,  should  we  feci  authorized  to  demand,  that 
the  opinions  ui'  those  wlio  consider  an  Kcclesiastical  Establish- 
ineut  as  bem'ticial  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  good  govern¬ 
ment,  sliould  go  for  nothing  with  the  Legislature  ;  or  to  pray  the 
Parliament,  that  it  would  ‘  he  pleased  to  consider  in  what  way 
‘  die  j>rojK‘rty  now-  held  by  (iovernment  for  the  supj>ort  of'  a 
‘  State  religion,  may  l>c  dispostxl  of  for  the  relief  of  the  }>oor  ami 
'  the  liquidating  of  the  national  debt/  This  mtnlcst,  conciliatory, 
and  tolerant  which  Mr.  Stovel  ]mts  into  the  mouths  of 

the  Dissenters,  (p.  (>1.)  wc  must,  at  the  hazard  of  our  reputation 
with  all  who  think  with  him,  utterly  disclaim  ;  nor  can  we  recon¬ 
cile  it  with  this  same  Writer's  disavowal  of  hostility  to  the  Ksta- 
blishment  in  another  part  of  his  pamphlet.  Referring  to  Lord 
Henley's  representation,  that  Dissenters  ‘  are,  at  l>est,  indifferent 
‘  to  the  welfare  of  the  established  ('hureh,  and  that  most  of  them 
‘  are  decidedly,  and  in>on  principle,  hostile  to  its  ver\’  existence,' 
Mr.  Stovel  says : 

‘  In  this,  my  Lord,  I  most  siiiccrelv  hope  that  you  have  l)een  mis¬ 
taken.  As  long  as  there  are  men  who  wish  for  an  establishment,  so 
long  will  the  Dissenters  wish  to  see  it  prosen’ed  ;  so  long  wall  they  In* 
jm'paml  to  defend  it  frt»m  any  iniury.  Xay,  more  than  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  they  have  sufl^'rtnl,  they  ^vill  l)e  ready  to  assist  and 
to  promote  its  wTlfare,  wherever  their  nhilities  and  their  conscience 
will  allow  them.  Rut  they  must  l>eg  to  he  relieved  from  compulsory 
moasnn's,  whether  oj>en  or  covert.  If  the  clergy  like  to  force  their 
«>wn  inemlH'rs,  let  them  ;  hut  to  force  those  w’ho  have  no  connexion 
with  the  ('hurch,  is  cruel  and  unjust.  The  Disw'nters  w'ould  not  nse 
compulsion  even  with  their  ow'n  brethren,  much  Ic.ss  w’oiild  they  im- 
]H»se  it  on  thost'  who,  in  conscience  differ  from  their  sentiments.  If, 
lhereh»ro,  tin's  species  of  injustice  he  t^enlial  to  the  existence  <»f  an  es- 
tahlishmont,  it  must  Ik*  confi*ssed  that  they  wish  it  removed,  fi»r  this  is 
a  disgrace  to  religion  ;  hut  if  this  he  not  nwessary,  then  they  only  wish 
to  stv  the  establishment  purified.  TiCt  the  iiiemlK*rs  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  support  the  establishment,  and  they  will  always  have  the  prayers 
and  the  niessing  of  their  brethren.'  p.  .^5. 

Before  Mr.  Stovel  undertook  thus  to  negotiate  with  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Fstablishmcnt,  in  the  high  character  of  a  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  we  think  that  he  should  not 
only  have  furnisht*d  himself  w  ith  credentials,  but  have  taken  more 
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jfimins  to  ascertain  the  precise  terms  of  amity  he  was  empowered 
to  offer.  At  the  commencement  of  the  passage  we  hare  cited,  he 
far  more  for  the  Dissenters,  than  we  could  venture  to  pro¬ 
mise  in  their  name  ;  to  wit,  that,  ‘  so  long  as  there  are  men  who 
‘  wish  for  an  establishment,’'  they  will  wish  to  see  it  preserved, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  defend  it  from  injury,  to  promote  its  wel¬ 
fare,  and  to  give  it  their  assistance.  Nothing  can  breathe  more 
of  harmony  and  lil)crality  than  this  asstirancc ;  ainl  Lord  Henley 
must  be  convinced  that  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  Dis¬ 
senters  to  be  hostile  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Established 
Church.  Hut  towards  tlie  close  of  the  paragraph,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Writer,  not  having  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  in- 
justice  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Establishment, 
would  qualify  the  concession  with  this  im]K)rtant  condition,  that 
the  Establishment  should  first  cease  to  W  an  establishment,  by 
the  alienation  of  the  whole  of  its  proj)crty,  and  the  total  with- 
drawment  of  the  support  of  the  State. 

‘  Your  Lordship’  (adds  Mr.  S.)  ‘  is  also  greatly  mistaken  in  stating 
t(»  his  ^lajesty  that  some  healing  measures  may  bring  the  Dissenters 
into  the  pale  of  the  Church,  lliis  ctiii  never  la*,  unless  the  Church  be 
tirst  reduced  to  an  entire  dependence  oti  voiuniary  nupftort  and  Utr 
blessing  of  the  Saviour,  Those  wdio  cannot  submit  to  conqmisioa 
themselves,  will  never  join  the  Church  in  iin|KMing  it  upon  others.* 

p.  o5. 

Hy  submitting  to  compulsion,  Mr.  Stovel  seems  to  mean,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  be  rendered  independent  on  voluntary  support.  This 
is  not  a  very  clear  or  usual  mode  of  expression ;  but,  to  use  com¬ 
pulsion,  or  to  submit  to  compulsion,  is,  throughout  his  pamphlet, 
identified  with  every  species  of  endowment,  which  he  represents 
as  a  compulsory'  provision,  unjust  in  principle  and  noxious  in  its 
consequences. 

‘  Were  1,’  he  says,  ‘  to  allow  the  justice  of  the  thing,  yet  I  sliould 
object  to  its  expediency*  For  how  fine  soever  it  may  be  to  rhapsodiae 
over  the  magnificence  of  cathedrals,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  more  is  m.*edful  to  convince  me  that  all  this  is  advantageous  to 
religion.  Experience  rather  seems  to  say,  that  pro|K;rty,  entailed  uptm 
the  Christian  Church,  is  the  very  ]K>ison  that  destroys  it.  Thus  it  is 
seen,  from  the  trifling  endow'inent  of  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  to  the 
bloated  exuberance  of  the  wealthiest  bishopric.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
dreadful  influence,  that  nothing  seems  able  to  withstand  it.  Scarcely 
a  school  in  the  whole  range  of  our  country,  whose  charitable  funds  have 
not  been  diverted  from  their  proper  object.  Witness  the  number  of 
gentlemen’s  sons  who  are  annually  educated  at  those  public  schools, 
which  were  ftmnded  as  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  eaucation  of  the 
indigent  iwor.  Look  over  the  w'hole  map  of  our  country ;  and  scarcely 
will  you  lay  your  finger  on  one  single  place,  in  which  an  endowment 
has  l»een  left  to  a  dissenting  interest,  which  has  not  proved  the  very 
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BiciaiiR  of  iUi  di^triiction.  Stretch  vtHir  view  a  little  further ;  and 
through  the  whole  of  that  h]>HCo  in  which  ('hristmnity  has  ()re\’aile<l 
the  earth,  then*  is  not  one  church  xvhich  has  grown  rich  in  pro|HMty 
entailed,  and  which  ha^  ni»t  rotttM  in  its  ow  n  ci>rruption.'  p|>.  34 — 35. 

^rhat  there  is  much  truth  mingled  with  Mr.  Stovers  too  do- 
eUmnt4»ry  rt'present.stions,  we  n  adily  admit ;  Init  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  ami  nothing  hut  the  tn\th.  The  lialnlity  of'  tntata 
to  Ih*  ahusi'd  or  divertetl  frmu  their  pr*>]>er  objeet,  is  not  peculiar 
to  charitable  W'quests  and  religious  endowments.  The  c^mipli. 
eatetl  laws  relating  to  pn>]X‘rty,  l>i>th  ]>nvautionar>  and  ix'modial, 
the  very  existencx'  of  omrts  of  legal  mlress  and  tx^uiialde  admk 
nistratiou,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  statute-l^ook  piTWttp^x>«* 
such  liability ;  and  we  must  get  rid,  not  merely  of  eirdowments 
and  entailixl  pn'|X'rty  of  all  kinds,  Init  of  pro|>erty  itself,  Indore 
the  crimes  omnecteil  w  itb  its  misapplication  can  l>e  whtdlv  pre* 
vontctl.  Pro^w'rty  is  ‘  the  ^wuson '  that  often  destroys  individuals 
as  well  as  ciunmuniiics.  'Khe  love  of  money  is  the  r<x>t  of  all 
evil.  And  Mr.  Siovel.  who  knows  how  hardly  they  that  have 
riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  shmild,  in  order  to  be 

cpiito  consistent,  enjoin  u]>tm  all  C  hrislian  ministers  the  vow  of 
voluntary  and  inrivtual  <  rty, 

Mr.  Su>vel  divlaims  well,  aliHough  be  rcastvns  badly.  His 
pamphlet  is  clt^quently  written,  and  gives  promise  (if  he  is,  as  we 
presume,  a  young  man.)  of  lx  iter  things.  It  is  adapted  to  make 
even  a  ^H>wert'ul  im^wvssion  u^xvn  those  w  hose  passions  arc  stronger 
til  an  their  jiidgxmcnt,  and  to  prtvure  him  more  reputAtion  with 
his  ow  n  |iariY,by  its  uncv>mpromisir.g  Kddness.  than  if  his  reasoning 
had  gone  a  lilllc  diX'jxT  than  the  surface.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a 
young  writer  to  h.ave  no  misgivings.  If  he  is  .so  fortunate  as  u> 
get  hoUl  of  a  train  of  Uunight  connected  with  a  pro]v>sitk>n  in  it¬ 
self  true,  hr  is  not  apt  to  su.v|xxt  that  it  can  he  pushed  too  far,  or 
statixl  tcH)  alxsoiuu  ly,  or  that  that  train  of  considcTations  can  Ik‘ 
croKsetl  by  other  trains  and  im»dt‘s  thought  e^wdly  true.  A 
young  writer  has  chicly  in  view  to  convinoe  hiniHelf,  whidi  is  a 
much  shorter  and  easier  task  than  to  convince  those  who  difici 
thorn  him ;  and  having  no  doubt  that  truth  is  on  his  side,  he  is 
confident  of  sharing  in  her  triumph. 

lUil  if  it  K'  our  object  to  pcrsaiade  othtTs.  a  scrupulous  regarti 
to  facts  will  K'  more  effective  than  the  uiast  brilliant  oratun*. 
^!r.  Stovel,  we  regn  t  to  say,  has  not  turn  very  careful  in  tliis  re- 
sjHvt ;  and  his  siaicmcnu  that  our  Poor-law  s  w  ere  ‘  tnvesitv.d  ti» 
‘  ndieve  tlic  clergv*  from  those'  acts  of  cliaritv.  in  consideTaUun  of* 
'  which  the  tithes  were  granted  tbent,*  is  but  a  sfu'clnien  eif  tha: 

kind  of  argument  to  which  Mr.  S.  has  uuerouttchuibiy 
had  mxiurwi*.  and  the  t'fiexi  which  u}hiu  an  oppouent,  k  is  not 
difficult  to  estimate. 

It  is  sttance  that  Dissraiers  of  the  scliool  w  hich  M  >u>vel  re- 
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prwcnts,  includinp  many  anitc  ns  well  a8  excellent  men,  bhould 
fail  to  perceive  the  great  disadvantage  which  is  sustained  by  the 
canse  thev  advocate,  when  it  is  removed  from  tlie  impregnable 
ground  of  religious  duty,  to  the  debateable  region  of  abstract 
principles  and  political  8])eculation8.  Kpon  the  )>alpable  griev¬ 
ances  connecti'd  with  the  present  Establishment,  we  are  all  agreed. 
What  purpose  can  it  serve,  at  such  a  time,  to  raUe  a  debate  re¬ 
specting  the  comparative  efticiency  and  advantages  ot*  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle  and  of  endowments.^  A  question,  strictly, ^of  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  applicable  to  religious  institutions,  only  in  comnuMi 
with  others  of  a  secular  nature;  and  resfiectitig  which  all  reason* 
ing  must  be*,  to  n  great  extent,  hypothetical.  If,  indeixl,  it  could 
lie  proved,  that  the  Scriptures  clearly  any  other  provision 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  rt'ligion,  than  tl»e  voluntary 
c'ontribntioiis  of  their  hearers, — that  all  endow  menu  are  morally 
wnmg, — then,  to  argne  about  their  expediency  or  inexpedieucy, 
would  l>e  quite  supertiuous.  The  voliuiUry  principle  would,  in 
that  case,  rank  among  articles  of  iaith ;  and  the  rule  must  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  ages  aud  countries,  and  all  slates  oi  so¬ 
ciety.  his  would  involve,  however,  in  most  countries,  one  of 
two  things;  mendicity,  like  that  ol'  the  lioiiiish  orders  aud  the 
liurmese  priests,  or,  the  necessity  of  ministers"  supporting  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  industry.  The  Quakers  alone  are  consistent 
in  following  out  what  they  deem  a  beiipturai  principle  to  its  tair 
consequenci*.  Their  sentiments  are  thus  stat^  in  the  ^  Concise 
‘  History  of  Tithes,"  by  Joseph  Storrs  Fry. 

‘  We  believe,  '^Tliat  God  raises  up  his  own  ministers.  That  thcS4' 
are  to  give  their  spiritual  labours  freely ;  *  wi/iwg  auc/t  thing*  as  are  set 
before  them’  and,  ‘  having  Juud  and  raiment,  to  be  therewith  content ;* 
(w'hich  things  they  deserve,  w'hile  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  as 
much  as  the  lalsiurer  his  hire  ;)  but  that  no  bargains  are  to  U?  made 
about  religion.  That  miiiislers  of  tin'  Gos|)el  are  not  authorised  tode- 
niaud,  coiisequeutly  uut  iojorve,  a  maintenance  from  others ;  or  to  take 
away  any  ttuiig  from  those  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  tiotui ;  but 
that  in  such  case  they  are  to  go  their  ways,  and  to  shake  the  dust  ud 
tiicir  ieet  against  those  who  rti^t  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  declare 
ttiat  they  have  done  tlteir  ow  n  duty  in  going  with  the  word  of  exhorta¬ 
tion,  ami  that  the  fault  lies  witii  those  who  refuse  to  hear  it.  That 
when  they  are  not  occupied  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  they  are  to 
supfKirt  themselves,  if  necessity  require  it,  by  their  own  industry,  usviig 
their  ow  n  scrips,  purser,  and  Rothes.  That  any  constraiue<I  pmnient 
on  account  of  religion,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Jesus  Ohriit, 
is  an  infringement  of  the  great  Christian  tenet,  that,  Christ’s  kingdom 
being  of  a  8|Hntual  nature,  the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  dictate  a  rt*- 
iigiou  to  any  one,  nor  to  enforce  payment  for  the  same ;  and  tliat  there* 
tf>re  any  iaierfereiioe  in  these  matters,  wbicii  are  solely  Ijetween 

God  and  man,  is  an  act  of  legislation  be  von  n  the  boon  no  oh  man’s 
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JUBisiMCTfON,  anii  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  rsrurATioN  op 
THK  PRKRO<iATIVK  OF  CiOD.”  *  pp.  11—12. 

In  accordance  with  this  belief,  ‘  alien  their  ministers  travel  from 
‘  home  in  the  service  of  the  Gos|>el,'  they  are  s\ip|wtctl  by  |Kcn- 
niary  contributions. 

‘  When  at  home,  they  provide  for  their  own  maintenance,  following 
the  example  of  the  Aj>ostle  Paul,  Acts  xviii.  3.  A.nd  should  it  so 
happen,  tnat  the  family  of  a  minister  thus  abroad  stand  in  nei'd  of  as- 
aistance  during  his  absence,  it  is  cheerfully  provided  for ;  as  all  the  ne- 
cestaitous  in  this  Society  are,  whether  preachers  or  hearers,  without  suf- 
fpring  them  to  iM'Conne  chargeable  to  other  societies  or  to  the  public. 
This  we  c<iiiceive  to  1h»  the  true  (T«is]>el  order ;  and  to  lie  the  ertcnl  of 
evt*rv  thing  that  is  enjoined  by  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostl<*s  on  this  sul>- 
joct.*  »v,  pp.  4,  5. 

It  would  h('  dilhcult,  assuredly,  to  prove  that  more  than  this  is 
authoritativelv  enj  ibird  upon  (''hristians;  and  the  practice  of  the 
Quakers  in  tliis  res]X'et,  must  l>e  admitted  to  eome  the  nearest  to 
what  ]>revaile(l  in  the  api^stolie  age.  A\  e  admire  and  applaud 
their  consistency  ;  and  if  we  thought,  with  them,  that  *  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle'  was  thus  rrli^ious/y  Nndirtf:^  we  do  not  sec  at 
what  |K>int  wc  could  make  our  stand,  short  of  their  practical  con¬ 
clusions. 

Without  going  this  length,  wc  can  maintain  the  superior  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  voluntary'  system  to  any  other, — its  practicability  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  and  its  su|X'riority,  so  far  as  practica¬ 
ble.  Wo  can  and  do  maintain,  that  this  system  is  most  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  (Tosptl ;  that  it  cau  never  be  superseded 
by  endowments  and  the  compulsory  pro^dsion,  without  entailing 
the  certain  coiTU|ilion  and  decline  of  the  Church ;  that  it  exciu's 
a  vital  energy  which  is  never  found  to  inhere  in  endow  ed  corpora¬ 
tions  ;  that  it  is  the  conservative  principle  of  Establishments 
themselves ;  and  that  to  this  principle  wc  are  indebted  for  the 
whole  amount  of  that  zeal,  and  combination,  and  benevolent  exer- 
ti<Hi,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  the  present  times.  Mr. 
Stovcl  di>es  not  overstate  the  fact,  when  he  say*s : — 

*  The  result  of  voluntary  benevolence  has  actually  outstripped  the 
very  largi'st  imagioations  of  our  htrefalhers.  In  ]Huiit  of  {iracticol 
energy,  it  has,  in  many  cases,  perfectly  superseded  the  labour  of  the 
ciulou  ed  clergy  :  so  that  they  w  (luld  have  no  uflicial  employ  ment  what¬ 
ever,  were  it  n<»t  for  the  cimfiict  they  determine  to  maintain  with  the 
Dissenters.  Hence,  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters  have  pn»duced  the 
schtxils  of  the  Church  ;  the  colleges  of  the  Dissenters  have  w  alwcned  the 
universities ;  the  missionary  sticirties  of  Dissenters  have  produced  si¬ 
milar  institutions  in  the  Establishment ;  and  the  improred  tune  dre- 
hgiout  lustmction  among  the  clergy  has  been  produced  by  the  eneigy 
and  success  of  those  whom  they  ccmstantlv  affect  to  despiae  .  .  .  . 
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riM*  Dissenters  will  be  glad  to  see  the  Church  rouaeil  uu  fraiu  iair 
sliiinb«*r,  nnd  using  her  mighty  strength  ;  but  they  hope  aW  will  nut 
scorn  and  run  over  them,  as  t^iough  their  existence  were  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  their  interests  were  to  l>e  disregarded  in  the  nmingemenU 
of  fro\'crnment.*  Storrf,  pp.  r>3,  4. 

^rhc  greatest  objection  against  die  utility  of  KnduwmenU 
and  Establishments,  is,  that  they  have  Um  generally  swuin^td 
the  voluntary  principle,  to  wliich  they  should  ratlu  r  have  Uveii 
auxiliary.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  curule,  io  wiu^ip 
the  voluntary  contrihuliuns  of  die  parishioners  would  otherwise 
have  furnished  a  coinjMitency,  has  starved  upon  a  scanty  silymud. 

‘  Where  property  is  to  be  obtained  without  lalmur,  mud  wlUtovt 
‘  regard  to  character,'  Mr.  Stovel  justly  remarks,  ^  mew  who  havt* 

‘  no  character  will  be  the  first  to  get  it.'  The  lieiadieet  of  tlie 
('hurch  have  been  engrossed  by  sinecurists :  the  uruusters  who 
have  chiefly  sustained  the  character  and  done  the  work  of  the 
Establishment,  have  not  been  the  receivers  of  Tithes.  All  chureli 
reform  will  be  a  mockery,  that  does  not  up])ly  a  remedy  to  diis 
crying  grievance. 

With  this,  however.  Dissenters,  as  such,  have  no  concern. 
The  practical  grounds  upon  which  they  have  reason  to  object 
against  them,  may  he  stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

‘  There  is  great  injustice  in  making  any  individual  pay  fur  the 
^  support  of  opinions  which  he  deems  to  be  erroneous ;  and  equal 
^  injustice  in  making  one  man  more  eligible  than  another  to  civil 
‘  situations,  not  on  account  of  his  aptitude  for  office,  but  on  ac> 

‘  count  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  opinions.''*  But  the  learned 
Writer  adds  :  ‘  Neither  of  these  two  circumstances  is  in  any  way 
‘  essential  to  a  religious  establishment.'  I'lie  abolition  of  the  teat- 
law,  so  long  considered  as  the  very  bond  and  cement  of  the 
alliance  lietweeii  Church  and  State,  has  redressed  the  one  species 
of  injustice.  The  other  must  and  will  find  redress  also. 

But  the  point  upon  which  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Stovel,  with 
those  who  respectively  think  with  them,  separate  and  take  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  is  this.  The  former  maintains,  that  this  specks 
of  injustice  is  not  essential  to  a  religious  establishment :  the  lat¬ 
ter  that  it  is,  and  therefore,  that  J>issenters  wish  to  see  the  Ksta- 
blishnient  removed.  Mr.  Douglas  states,  that,  *  by  the  compo- 
‘  sition  of  tithes,  and  their  transformation  into  land  or  other  pro- 
‘  perty,  we  should  have  a  church-esuhlishment  without  any  contri- 
‘  buti^  from  those  who  deem  that  Establishment  erroneoias.* 
Mr.  Stovel  would  contend,  that  the  tithe  is  a  tax,  and  dial  all 
taxes  are  contributions ;  and  that  the  couversiou  of  the  tax  into 
fixed  property,  would  uot  alter  the  case,  as  the  Church  would 
atill  he  supporteii  at  the  national  expense.  We  have  before  ua, 
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ccruin  ‘  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Rourd  of  Baptist  Ministers 
‘  ill  Lon(i<m«  spiK-ially  convened,  Nov.  6,  the  fourth  of 

which  runs  as  follow  s  :  — 

*  1'hat  they  ther^fon'  fivl  it  a  matter  of  injustice  to  be  conT|V'lh*<l  by 
law  to  suprK»rt  a  relipon  fn>m  which  they  conscientious! v  dissent,  ci>n- 
vinceil  as  they  are,  that  the  e\]>ens«»s  at  tending  the  supjwl  of  (Chris¬ 
tian  Ministers,  the  odebration  of  (Christian  ^-orship.  and  the  etren- 
sioii  of  the  Hinleenier’s  kingilom,  should  not  lie  compnlsorv,  but  fire ; 
and  that  the  most  honmirHlde  maintenance  anv  man  can  enjor,  is  that 
of  the  ('hristian  Minister,  nhen,  like  his  Saviour,  he  derix’es  it  from 
the  lilieral,  and  alhvtionate  c<wtnbnta>ns  of  those  who 

read  re  spiritual  advantage's  from  his  instructions.’ 

“  The  Son  of  Man  bad  not  where  to  lay  bis  bead.*'*  This  Re¬ 
solution  is  not  intended  to  advtvate  rodueing  the  Ministers  of 
the  (jos|h'1  to  a  state  of  niendieily  and  vagranev ;  but  prceisely 
the  same  argument,  drawn  from  the  ]>4'*verty'  of  ('brist  and  bis 
apostles,  was  the  Flrong-bold  of  the  mendicant  friars  with  whom 
\Vielif  maintainoil  so  long  and  strenuous  a  contnnersy.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  (^biakcr  theory,  except  that  fhrir  ministers  work 
with  their  own  hands,  and  provide  for  their  own  maintenance, 
when  not  itinerating.  For  our  own  parts,  we  deem  that  to  be 
the  most  honourable  maintenance,  which  is  fairly  and  honouraldy 
earned,  w  bethcr  it  results  from  voluntary  contributions,  or  endow¬ 
ment,  ft'cs,  rent,  or  salarx. 

In  the  same  PaptT  fnmi  which  wc  copv  the  aliovc  Rcsobi- 
tion,  wc  find  an  acct'unt  of  a  public  mccling  at  Glasgow,  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dick  in  the  chair.)  at  which  still  stronger  language 
was  employtxl.  *  Every  church  ought  to  be  kfr  to  the  voluntary 
*  sup})ort  of  its  own  mcmliers ;  ami  thus  Christians  ivf  all  classes 
‘  Ik'  put  on  the  same  levd."  *  The  !>cTiptures  require  all  pay*- 
‘  nients  made  in  the  service  of  Christ  to  be  voluntary.^  ‘  The 
‘  church  as  bv  law  established  is  a  burden  on  the  nation,  of 
‘  which  it  ought  to  be  immediately  relieved.'  The  immediate 
confiscation  of  all  church  pixipcrty  .  as  property  of  which  the 
nation  has  been  ‘  defrauded,*  appeaxs  to  have  l»een  considered  by 
the  reverend  gentlemen  who  aMressed  this  meeling,  as  a  righu'- 
ous,  feasible,  and  most  desirable  consummation. 

We  shall  not  now  enter  upon  the  question.  b<>w  far  the  seizure 
of  llie  whole  Church  property  would  lie  a  public  benefit.  WV 
mu.st  confess  that,  although  we  have  not  a  >ery  laiyre  stake  in  tiie 
countrx',  we  have  a  sort  of  nervouKiiess.  or  ynisillaiiimity ,  or  old 
Englisn  prejudice,  which  disqualifies  us  ior  cocJiy  and  pliikisophv 
cally  discussing  the  expediency  of  setting  aside  all  the  laws  that 
protect  alike  personal  and  corporate  })ropertT,  In’  an  art  of  Par- 
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Imment.  All  that  wp  shall  venture  to  on  tUe  proiioui 

orraaion,  'with  meek  timidity  and  deference,  is,  that  wo  do  not 
hold  ourselves  hound  by  our  r^ii^iou^  ]>rim*iples  as  iiissonlerti  to 
unite  in  this  demand ;  and  it  is  on  reliftiuus  grounds  aloiu*,  tlkat 
we  feel  dis]>osed  to  come  forward  in  the  capacity  of  DiascuUrs. 
In  common  with  all  their  fellow  subjects,  Dissenters  have 
n  full  and  undoubted  right  to  take  their  share  in  all  political 
discussions ;  hut  Dissent  is  with  us  a  iimUer  of  religion, 
not  of  politics,  and  we  have  an  extreme  dislike  against  mixing 
them  u])  together.  What,  as  ]K)Uticinn8  and  Farliainent  men, 
we  might  he  led  to  deem  conducive  to  tlie  national  welfatt*,  had 
we  the  honour  of  a  seat,  we  will  not  ray  we  disapprove  of  the 
])ledging  system.  Hut  this  we  must  avow,  that  if  wc  .could  not 
advocate  the  alienation  of  the  church  properly '  upon  ^))olitical 
grounds,  we  would  not  attempt  to  do  it  in  the  name  of  religion. 
If  we  felt  that  we  could  not  do  it  lH?ing  Churchmen,  wc  would  not 
inak«‘  use  of  our  Dissent  for  that  pnr|M>se.  As  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  w*e  recognize  no  autliority  but  the  Word  of  Goil ;  but 
we  have  an  invincible  objection  against  substimting  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  New  'I'estament  for  the  statute-book.  As  wc  would 
not  levy  tithe,  so  neither  would  we  rob  the  tithe-owner,  in  tin: 
nann*  of  God. 

I'he  ftolifirnl  reasons  are  suiiicicntly  numerous  and  urgent  fur 
bringing  the  whole  subject  of  Church  I’ruperty  under  the  great  In¬ 
quest  of  the  nation.  That  the  system  of  tithes  must  be  abolished, 
is  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  patriotic  liisLup  of  Jiath  and  Wqlls 
has  done  himself  honour  by  his  manly  avowal  on  this  sul^oct. 

‘  That  Tithes/  says  his  L«unlshi]»,  *  art*  at  |>reiient  an  objevtionabW 
anil  impolitic  mode  ut  (>rori(»ioik  ior  the  Clargy,  is  a  tact  very  gemscally 
ackuowieiigeil,  anil  deplored ....  The  present  s)5leui  lurs  been  alleged 
to  be  uiiiuir,  inasmuch  as  the  autouJit  of  the  value  of  Tithes  is  fur 
greater  uuu ,  ihuii  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  lirst  iusUtotiuii.  Since 
that  {KTiod,  the  pnaiucc  has  much  iucrcaseil,  from  the  iuctcwpjtl  'eji- 
peiise  uiid  ial>uur  (»f  cultivation.  AccurJiug,  therefore,  to  the  ImlusUy 
and  capital  ex|>eiidcd  uu  the  soil.  Is  the  sum  now  rccelveu  by  the 
owner  of  the  Tithes: — a  mode  of  payment  winch,  as  it  has  furmwl  the 
ground  of  aninmdversioii,  the  Miuistersof  our  Church  would  naturally 
rejoice  at  seeing  ulleretl.  Hence,  the  demand  of  Tithe  must  have  very 
ireqiieiitly  put  a  stop  to  the  iucreusing  improvement  of  the  soil.  The 
public,  consequently,  as  w'cll  as  the  proprietors,  are  losers  by  the  sys¬ 
tem.  For,  as  in  the  natural  body,  so  also  in  the  laKly  politic,  where 
one  jiarL  is  aiiecled,  the  others  suffer  als(».  And  the  loss  thus  sus- 
lained  by  the  nation  is  of  no  inconsiderable  amount. 

‘  Jiut  tlieae  elfeets,  prejudicial  as  they  may  la*,  yet  still  are  tritiing 
and  evaiicsceiit  w  hcii  compared  with  the  injuries  which  the  Tithing 
system  inflicts  upon  the  clergy  of  our  ('Iiurch.  V\  ith  pain  W'e  must 
acknowledge  tliat  the  Stewards  and  Ministers  of  Hotl’M  holy  word  ami 
ordinances  have,  on  tliis  account,  and  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  in- 
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curml  a  degree  of  unmerited  odium,  and  been  rendered  leas  efficient 
throughout  the  land.  Nor  is  this  all.  llie  cause  of  (Christianity  it¬ 
self  has  suffered  through  their  diminished  estimation  and  usefulness.' 

The  tithc-Rystem  is,  indeed,  only  one  among  many  causes  that 
have  contrihutetl,  in  the  words  of  l>r.  (Chalmers,  to  ‘  sever  the 
‘  Church  from  the  common  |>eople,  and  to  reduce  to  naked  ar~ 

*  chiterture  one  half  of  tliat  costly  a)>paratus  reared  by  a  former 

*  age  for  upholding  the  Christian  worth  and  virtue  of  the  com- 
‘  monwealUi.''  It  would  not  l>e  difficult  to  shew,  that  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  call  as  loudlv  for  reform,  have  had  an  equal 
share  in  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  have  rendered 
the  tithe  at  length  as  intolerable  and  odious  as  it  was  always  vex¬ 
atious.  Hut  upon  this  we  nt'ed  not  now  insist.  The  question  is, 
how  is  the  tithe-system  to  be  extinguished  ^  Some  writers  have 
rec'ommendi'd  the  substitution  of  a  na^n-rent ;  but  this,  the 
Hishop  admits  at  once,  would  1h*  ‘a  greatly  fluctuating,  and  there- 

*  fore  an  improper  provision  for  the  clergy.'  And  as  to  any  mode 
of  ('om]>osition,  he  justly  remarks,  that ‘the  ascertainment  of  the 
‘  value  of  the  tithes  would  bo  an  evil  continually  recurring;  and 
‘  thus  would  all  those  ftnlings  W  kept  alive,  which  form  the 
‘  ground  of  dissension  l>ctw  tvn  the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners, 
‘  and  tend  to  diminish  his  means  of  doing  good  among  them.’ 
'Fhat  which  the  Hishop,  after  long  and  anxiou.s  consideration, 
regards  as  in  every  point  of  view  the  least  objectionable  plan,  is  a 
Commutation  in  land.  And  this  plan  is  the  only  one,  we  imagine, 
that  any  rational  friend  of  the  Kstablishment  would  think  of  ad¬ 
vocating.  It  is,  like  every  other,  open  to  objections,  and  incum- 
IhtixI  with  diflicidlies;  but  the  choice  between  evils  is,  in  this 
case,  all  that  is  allowt'd  to  us.  .\t  all  events,  his  Lordship  adds, 

‘  To  restore  to  the  clerg}'  their  due  hold  on  the  affectiem  of  the 
IH'ople,  some  commutation  of  tit  Ik's  must  be  adopted.  The  times  call 

for, _ the  sacre<l  causi'  of  ndigioii  itstdf  demands  it  ...  .  All  therefore 

w  ho  xvish  w'ell  to  the  pt'ace  and  pnal  Girder  s<»ciety,  all  w’ho  are  de- 
sinais  of  advancing  the  happim'ss  <»f  the  human  race  in  time  and 
eternitv.  shtuild  endeavour  to  supjMirt  the  character  and  station  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  wen*,  however,  vain  to  expect  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  great  object,  so  long  as  tithe  forms,  us  at  present,  a  line 
of  demarcation  lietween  them.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  stop  the 
wwves  of  the  <»cean,  as  to  restrain  the  turbulent  feelings  of  the  people 
under  the  prt'sent  ix>pular  excitation.  The  cauRe  then,  W'e  see,  of 
rt'ligion  itsilf  is  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  mt*asure.* 

-  Hut  while  the  immediate  object  of  his  Tract  relates  solely  to 
the  question'of  Tithes,  the  Hishop  cannot,  he  says,  conclude  with¬ 
out  declaring, 

— ‘  that  no  one  would  give  a  mere  unliofdtating  assent,  none  a  warmer 
support  than  hiniM'lf,  to  any  pnispective  regulations,  which,  without 
invading  the  existing  rights  of  individuals,  might  secure  u  better  pro- 
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vwwm  fr»r  the  ptKrrcr  Inbotiirrs  in  onr  vinernrd  ;  ftnd  which  tHiii 

ohtnin  fi»f  them  the  increnseti  nfft*ctinn  and  respect  of  nii  attarhiMl  and 
jinitffnl  people.  And  the  present  state  of  mir  (-hnreh,  it  may  he  «1>- 
st«ved,  would  utfurd  peculiar  facilities  for  the  accoinpli»huiciit  vf  aiK^h 
a  ine:Mure,  according  us  eccleaiusticul  vacancies  in  sinecurea  might 
liap|H*n.* 

Apart  from  n  mom  material  improvement  in  the  intiirnal  ar*. 
ratt^ement  of  the  Church,  and  the  distrihution  of  its  rev^nui^,  uo 
pl^nf  ffTT  eommiuing  the  tithe  will  long  ])roteet  tin*  Mstablishinunt 
from  ruder  reforms  from  without.  Of  this,  its  lxj*t  frioncU  and 
wisest 'advocates  arc  well  aware  ;  and  alUiotigh  Lord  i^Ionley'a 
])hm  is  considered  as  inefficient,  chimerical,  and  ot^cvtiunahle. 
Dr.  Rnrton  fully  accords  with  him  as  to  the  lU'cesaity  of  a  very 
extensive  (Muirch  and  State  reform.  'I'hc  following  remarks  are 
lifghly  deserving  of  candid  attention. 

‘  Lord  Henley  says,  in  one  sentence,  “  The  most  prominent  evil  ui 
the  Church  is  the  uoii-residence  of  the  iH'iieficed  Clergv  and  the  systein 
(»f  j)hiralities.”  To  this  I  heartily  suhserihe,  and  most  thankful  should 
1  feel,  if  I  could  jo*in  his  Lordsbi])  in  any  scheme  for  preventing  these 
crying  evils.  Ihit  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  I  inciititimHf  in  my  former 
pamphlet  the  real  impinlimcnt  to  their  removal.  In  ninettvn  cum*s  out 
of  t\rpnty  the  fault  is  in  the  patron.  The  Church  is  not  the  cause  of 
non-residence  or  pluralities,  except  w  here  the  ])ttronajisc  belongs  to  uii 
eoclcsinsticul  body:  and  1  have  no  wish  to  say,  that  JBii»ho|>^  Chu|>- 
te.rs  urc  less  liable  to  err  in  this  mutter  than  laymcji.  1  would  uuiy 
observe,  that  lay^patrous  are  vastly  mure  iiuioeruus,  and  much  more 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  their  putroiioge. 

‘  1  would  extend  Uiis  remark  to  almost  every  topic  which  Is  touched 
u{M>u  by  Lord  Henley.  He  inveighs  most  justly  against  the  tramslation 
of  Jiishops:  ami  I  have  literally  nut  found  a  (*Jlergyman  who  dot's  not 
take  the  same  vk*w.  Why  then  is  this  evil  inflieted  ii|M>n  the  Church? 
According  to  Lord  Henley  it  may  be  explained  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciple.  Jf  any  one  turns  to  the  list  of  the  Dignitaries  of  our  Cathe¬ 
drals,  he  will  find  that  not  more  than  t»ne-t\ventieth  of  them  have  liad 
any  claims  to  preferment,  on  the  gnmnd  of  thindogical  or  even  of  Lte- 
rary  attainments.  Parliamentary  Interest,  Family  Connections,  or 
Party  Gratitude,  have  in  general  filled  up  all  vacuncies  as  they  have 
arisen,  w  ith  the  Sons,  the  Jirothers,  and  the  Tutors  (d  Ministerti,  aiui 
of  their  adherents."  It  w'ill  be  rememlMTcd  that  these  are  the  words  of 
Lord  Henley :  and  if  the  fact  be  so,  it  would  be  more  rcasouable  in  him 
to  write  n|K»n  State  Reform  than  iij)on  Church  K4*b»rm.  It  now  ap- 
j)ears,  that  the  Church  is  the  sutrering  and  not  the  olfendiug  party. 
She  hua  all  these  evils  intiicted  upon  her  by  ambitious  or  irreligious 
statesmen ;  and  yet  she  is  abused,  as  if  she  were  herself  the  cause  of  all 
the  evil.  Lord  Henley  mentions  the  ease  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgcw'ater, 
who  “  drew  the  magnificent  income  of  one  of  the  golden  stalls  of  Dur¬ 
ham  while  living  at  Paris."  I  merely  ask,  who  gave  him  a  dispensation 
from  residing  at  Durham  The  Crown.  In  the  same  way  we  might 
go  through  almost  every  case  of  abuse,  which  is  inentionod  by  Lord 
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Henler  and  other  Cbnrrh  HefonrirTs.  1  have  no  \^ash  to  ^ny,  that  the 
C'hiircK  is  free  hlame.  In  a  hodv  of  ffheen  thonsand  persons, 

there  must  He  many,  1  fiMir,  nho  are  foryetfhl  <»f  their  clerieal  charac¬ 
ter,  and  traitors  to  the  aster  \^hom  thev  pretend  to  seive.  Most 
ramestlv  do  I  uish,  that  the  (?overnm<mt  and  the  Ijccislatnre  mould 
make  it  more  and  mort'  dilheult  for  a  eler^man  to  necleet  his  dutv. 
At  rajr/tWif/  ip.^ix^  Cfi\faHrsf  The  tYOvemment  mav,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  uitluuit  an\  Act  of  Tarliamenl,  prevent  nearlv  all  the  ahuses 
nhich  an'  mentioned  hv  lvi>nl  Henlr\.  And  >et  iheve  ahu«es  exist. 
»Surely»  then.  ('Inireh  lleform  mt'ans  more  than  is  c*enerallv  intended 
hy  that  exprt'ssion. 

*  In  the  first  plnee.  it  is  ahsolntely  neeessarv  that  the  patT*ona^  of 
cHvlosiastical  ]>referment  should  N'  taken  from  the  l^ror  n,  or  at  least 
stihmittf'tl  to  son>e  control.  1  shall  s]'eak  out  upon  this  snhjeet  more 
plainlv  than  l^>nl  llenlex.  He  sa\s,  as  1  have  qnotcil  him  at  jmcelP, 
that  “the  time  is  not  \e1  aTrixY\l,  xthen  rr  can  hope  f<'*r  anx  lepslative 
enactment  respedinc  the  mfnle  «»f  disp.isinc  of  the  iVonn  Vatrona^.*’ 
1  SUV,  in  ansnrr  to  this,  that  if  the  time  is  not  ^el  arnve«l,  me  mat 
•pare  onnn'lves  the  tiwnhle  of  disentssin^  i  htmh  Reform.' 

( >ur  limits  ^  ill  in^t  allov  its  to  enter  into  the  details  of  thq 
projHtsdl  plans  of  reform.  Dr,  RnrtonV  pam]>hlet  n  fleets  tlu 
nigitosl  hom  tir  in»n  his  inde]'»endenee,  intc^tv.  and  liWralirv 
of  mind.  0{  such  men.  t>ex  er  dkl  the  I'suhlishmert,  and  th(. 
country  at  larp\  stand  more  in  need.  That  his  plan  should,  ns 
well  as  Lonl  Henley's.  ha>e  drawn  down  a  vehement  attack  fr.niT. 
that  de|vsitory  of  party  spleen  and  faetious  •  the  llntiHl 

Magazine,  might  K'  evjwrexi.  1  he  eondnerors  of  that  Magazinr 
may  sueetxnl  in  Idinding  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  peT^n*- 
tualion  of  alnises.  to  the  danger  of  olisiinauly  resisting  all  refiimi, 
— in  stn'ngthcning  their  in  fa  ma  lion,  and  rx.asyx'raiing  their 
liaughty  ci'iitcmpt  for  sivtarii's  ^nd  inndels.  Tut  they  nun 
learn  ttx>  late,  tltat  no  hullying  will  ne  w  aid  the  eause  of  tlu 
i'hureh,  or  rtpriris  for  one  roomeni  the  tide  of  public  opinini. 
which  has  set  in  with  such  fi»ree  against  the  foundations  of  tin 
Kstahlishmcnt.  *  It  the  llsLahlishincni  stand  *.  remarks  Mr. 
Douglas,  ‘  it  must  becs^me  popular.'  In  order  to  this,  its  eiimit- 
cipation  friMu  State  |ui:ronage  and  from  prvate  patronage  iiiun* 
Iw  effi'cicih  Ni'w  let  us  supp^bx,  for  a  momn  t.  all  thef*e  dtbTrr^ 
able  rt'forms  accx^mplishod. — iht  tithe  t'vdnguished. — ^tbt  clfirg^ 
converlcil  into  ‘  a  class  of  euirn^  e  land-c'wnm  *  hc*lcling  tlier 
latuls  on  the  tenure  of  resSdenc^e  and  Hcr^iee.. — and  ‘  (Tiureh-nt^ 

•A 

*  trt>nage  s<>  nuH*idtxi.  as  that  the  pojiular  voloe  shall  Lfcv<  its 
‘  right  degrt'C  of  asv'vndanry  in  the  a]T]i{iiutn*t'Tit  of  mhiisterf  ^  ;• 
—  let  Us  suppi^  the  Church-rate  aholisheid.  ^an  enaction  frnn 
which  DisscTiUrs  nuty  justly  daiin  ti‘  Ik  relieve<L)  and  (»tlur 
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grievances  redressed ; — would  the  rights  ut*  c^usdeuee  be  stili 
violated  by  tlie  existence  ot*  the  Ksiablishiiieul,— >tljat  is,  of  au 
order  of  religious  teachers,  not  de))eiideul  t»u  volunury  bU))puri  t 
Sboidd  we  then  liave,  as  Mr.  Douglas  euiiteiids,  a  Church -es¬ 
tablishment,  without  any  contribution  from  ihoM*  who  deem  it 
erroneous?  Or  would  tlie  Dissenters  still  have  reosiin  to  com* 
that  they  were  compelled  to  su])port  the  Kstablishment, — 
that  it  was  maintained,  in  ])art,  at  their  ex)K*nso  According  to 
the  language  of  the  Kdinlmrgh  ('hurch-reforiners,  and  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  Mr.  Stovel,  the  injustice  would  still  be  as  |>alpable  as 
before.  All  sects  would  not,  even  then,  Ik;  brought  down  to  h 
level.  All  ministers  of  religion  would  not  be  thrown  upon  the 
voluntary  payments  of  those  who  were  willing  to  oiler  them. 
Sluaild  a  ^hiakcr  occupy  a  glcln*  tann,  or  Church  laud,  he  would 
Kiill,  we  sup]K)se,  feel  Imund  in  conscience  U)  refuse  paying  rciil. 
Tlmt  the  clerg}*  should  hold  lands,  might  still  be  repicsenUKl.as 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Our  liord  and  Dis  Apostles;  aud  it 
miglit  be  urged,  that  the  lirst  Christians  hofd  their  lauds,  and 
gave  the  proceeds  to  the  ]KK)r.  lint  would  it  be  said  that  those 
lands,  being  national  property,  were  held  by  the  clergy  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dissenters,  aud  that  they  eontrihuUKl  to  support 
the  clergy?  (nuld  a  ple«i  of  equity  be  set  up  fi»r  seizing  the 
(Church-lands,  that  Teter  might  not  have  more  than  l*aul  ?  We 
must  confess  that  we  should  lie  very  sorry  to  sen;  persons  of  this 
way  of  thinking  presiding  in  any  of  our  law  courts,  or  taking  the 
lead  in  the  senate  or  in  the  cabinet. 

That  error  should  be  pensioned  and  endowerl,  whether  by 
estate  or  by  private  uiunificence,  must  ever  be  an  occasion  of 
lamentation  and  regret,  liut  there  could  be  no  gicuter  intoler¬ 
ance,  than  to  prohibit  individuals  from  disposing  of  their  own 
property  for  what  they  deem  religious  and  benevolent  purposes, 
or  to  deprive  those  wlio  are  iu  posi>essiou  of  endowments,  because 
tliev  hold  erroneou.s  scuuments.  It  is  a  fair  objection  aguiustthe 
system,  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  perpetuating  error  umre 
than  of  advancing  truth  ;  and  let  that  objection  have  all  its  weight 
iu  governing  the  future  plans  of  the  wealthy,  lint  those  wlio 
hold  property  under  that  system,  whether  lay-impropriators,  or 
corporations,  or  bcnehced  usulructuarics,  are  not,  wc  presume,  to 
be  penally  dealed  with,  either  on  tlic  ground  of  holding  erroneous 
opinions,  or  because  the  system  of  endowment  is  deemed  inex¬ 
pedient.  An  endowed  clergy  may  become  a  baue  and  a  curse,  as 
in  bpaiu ;  but,  by  tbeir  exactions  only,  not  by  their  possessions, 
can  they  be  properly  represented  as  a  burden  to  the  State.  Dis¬ 
senters  ought  not,  we  coutend,  for  many  reasons,  to  bt*  required  to 
contribute  to  the  establishment ;  but  w'erc  the  church-rate  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  tithe  commutetl,  wc  cannot  jrerceive  that  they 
could  be  cousidwied  as  contributing  any  thing.  Should  the 
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wealth  of  the  I'hunh  he  dermod  enomonfj,  shoidd  it  have  nh- 
f«orl>ed,  WVe  an  unhcahhftd  cxcrr«cmor,  too  larfirr  a  ^>oTtion  of  the 
iTf»nuTce<5  oi’the  rtnintn\  it  is  f<>r  the  (Tovommont  to  interfere,  in 
tile  oxerci>>e  of  its  pnHtniive  f»<'>vcreicnty  over  all  estates,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  t  ■€>nstitntion  front  the  nneqnal  presvnre.  And  this  will 
he  done  wiihont  anv  prom^Ming  of  the  Ihssenters.  i  atholic  sox*c- 
reigns  liave  net  s<'ni]>led  thus  to  intcr^visr ;  Otholie  hivhopries 
lieen  stHnilariKni,  and  monastic  estates  ha^e  lM*en  seq^^os- 
teretl,  without  compunction  or  fear  o<‘  exeommnnication,  In 
(  atluJic  princes.  And  were  the  t  hun-h  oi'  Ireland  made  to  dis- 
pwp'  half  its  dishonest  nrtd  misapplitxl  w  ealth,  for  the  Ivncfit 
of*  tlve  State,  the  most  \ine\c*f‘ptionahic  precedents  might  ho  pro- 
duicd.  Hut  lei  it  l>e  done  h\  the  State,  with  all  possildc  tenwr- 
ness  to  iudi>idual  life  interests,  upm  the  Iwoad  gnnind  of 
natitNial  ]Kdie\*,  and  w\yi  tqwn  false  pretences,  or  for  theoh^fi-ica.! 
reasons. 

Will  it  he  imputed  to  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  cither  of 
Ih'form  or  of  Uissent.  that  we  deprecate  the  employing  of  unfair 
w<'ap»ns  again>t  the  r.stahlishment,  which  may  break  in  the  hands 
of  llu^sc  that  wield  them,  and  wound  themselves.^  That  we  re¬ 
gard  with  ilissatisfaciion  and  dread,  the  inhisiim  of  fanaticism  into 
the  elitnents  of  delure  and  slrite  that  are  now  in  action,  and 
lament  that  good  and  wise  men  should  he  fv'trayed  into  e\pr(‘s- 
si«»]is  savouring  of  hip^try'  ru>d  xiolenee?  If  so,  it  must  he  h(^ 
eau>o  we  have  failed  to  make  onrseh  es  understood,  or  heeause 
tliose  who  have  Ktii  ndsled,  disdain  to  he  set  right  hr  so  ft'C'hh' 
and  unauthoritative  a  \  oice  a.s  ours 


.\n,  VI.  Thr  Anmtoh 

I  N  rouming  our  neoi^unt  of  the  Annoais,  we  find  that  w  e 
still  no  fewer  th.an  ten  to  notice.  We  shall  firs:  pay  our  com- 
plfinrnts  exit  old  frimds,  and  then  nitrodiutr  to  (»iir  readrrF  tin 
new  eonqx‘litx>rs  f  *r  thnr  favtnir, 

'nie  Idtersiy  Sou^'enir  maintainf  hs  character  for  the  tastt 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  enibcllisimients.  *  The  Princ« 
of  Spain's  \n sit  to  Catalina.' from  a  painting  in*  Newton  in  the 
collection  of  His  Gn^'c  of  ii«*dfi»rd.  fumishw  a  sj»iendid  ffomis- 
piece,  delicately  t'rgravcd  by  Holls.  N(*Kt  to  this,  tin*  Edhor 
pnduhly  prides  himself  upon  the  ■*  splendid  c:mTpo«itioE  by  Fra¬ 
gonard.'  from  the  finished  sketch  of  a  ]neture  w  hicb  f'orm§  one  id 
the  f^in  fonris  of  the  Gallery  of*  flmrles  X.  in  tin  I^ouvre.  The 
std^jeet  is,  Francis  1,  n'cei^dng  the  honour  of’  knighthood  Ht  the 
hamls  of  the  Chevalii'r  Ksyard-  It  is  certainly  a  neb  and  oliewjx 
composition,  in  the  true  sty  le  of  }  rentdi  pieturespue :  and  is  flt 
fcciivcly  fftgraved  hx  iiTiratbach.  'I'her*  an  tw  i»  exepuHtte  hmtb 
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•capes;  Fairies  dancing  on  the  »ea-8horo  in  a  golden  suniRt, 
fT(^m  a  design  hy  Danhy,  and.  Shipwreck  ofi‘  the  Itle  of  Wight, 
from  'n  design  hy  Hentley,  IkhIi  l>eautii’iilly  engraved  by  W.  Mil¬ 
ler  and  d.  d'homas:  they  are  treasures  lor  the  |>ortt’oru).  Heidel¬ 
berg  (’astle,  from  a  design  by  Koberts ;  Naiails,  from  a  classical 
painting  by  Henry  Howard  ;  The  Inundation,  ati’ectingly  told 
by  an  interesting  and  wxll  contrasted  gn>u|K*,  on  a  rising  groutul, 
w  ith  the  submerged  village  in  the  back  ground,  from  a  painting 
by  A.  SchefVen  ;  a  Dutch  family  grou|K»  from  Watier,  in  which, 
however,  the  engraver  has  i»ot  8uccec‘ded ;  Children  in  Frayer, 
tT«im  a  painting  hy  Uwins,  full  of  feeling,  though  not  of  capti¬ 
vating  beauty  ;  and  the  portrait  of  a  Cauchon»e  girl,  from  a 
painting  by  Newton  ;  compose  the  remainder  of  this  well  chosen 
and  brilliant  selection. 

'rhe  Volume  itself  opens,  yrry  advantageously,  with  a  glorious 
sonnet  by  Wordsworth,  on  an  occasion  worthy  of  caibng  forth 
all  the  Poet's  sympathy.  Never  has  a  more  gracetiil  chaplet  been 
twined  for  the  brow  of  a  bard  than  the  following. 

*  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain, 

Nor  of  the  setting  sun’s  |mthetic  light 
Kneendered,  iiaiigs  o'er  Eildon’s  triple  height : 

Spirits  of  Fow'er  asseiiihliMi  there  coiiiplain 
For  kindred  PowTr  departing  Iroui  tiieir  sight; 

While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  Ulithe  sUain, 

Saddens  his  voice  again  and  yet  ugulii. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Mourners  !  for  the  might 
Of  the  w  hole  world  ;  good  wishes  with  him  goes  ; 

Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  rclinue 

Tnaii  8cet)tred  king  or  laurelled  unniucrur  kiiows, 

Follow  tiiis  wondrous  Potentate.  Be  true 
Ye  winds  of  ocean  and  the  midland  sea, 

W  afting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope  !* 

Among  the  other  poetical  contributors  occur  the  names  of  the 
Editor,  Mrs.  Watts,  Mrs.  llemaiis,  T.  K.  Hervey,  William 
Kennedy,  Caroline  Bowles,  Mary  llowitt,  Sir  Aubrey  dc  Vcrc, 
Miss  A.  Strickland,  the  Jlev.  Charles  Hoyle,  and  Yj.  Gauntlett. 

‘  The  isles  of  the  Sea  Fairies,'  by  ^Irs.  llowitt,  would  tempt 
transcription,  but  for  what  the  reader  wiH  not  find  to  be  a  fault, — 
its  length  :  it  is  very  gracefully  imagined,  and  reflects  something 
of  the  golden  mist  which  the  painter  has  thrown  over  the  scene. 
Timour's  Death-bed,  by  W.  Kennetly,  is  extremely  spirited, — a 
little  pedantic,  but  this  wc  could  forgive  for  the  clever  use  tliat 
is  made  of  the  richly  sounding  names — ‘  Kliarizine,  Kaundahaur, 
irauu,'  6:c.,  but  our  car  will  not  tolerate  the  jerk  and  gallop  witli 
which  each  siauza  concludes.  The  following  staiuas  are  anony¬ 
mous  :  if  not  of  the  highest  order,  they  toudi  the  feelings. 

i 
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*  The  Fellowship  of  Nature. 


I. 

‘  The  mountain  liroeze  !  the  fresh, — the  free ! 

Oh  !  bring  the  arrowy  breeze  to  me  I 
lie  mine,  the  breathing  heights  to  stem. 

The  hills*  empurpling  diadem  ; — 

To  seek — to  meet — the  rushing  How 
That  thrills  my  heart,  and  ctxds  my  brow : 

And  find  my  lK>som  gladly  bound, 

To  catch  its  soul-inspiring  sound. 

II. 

*  Keep,  wealth !  thy  domes  and  halls  of  pride. 

Thy  teeming  vales  and  gardens  wide ! 

Ket*p,  pomp !  thy  gauds,  thy  pleasures  rare. 

Thy  flowers,  that  wreath  the  brow  of  Care ! 
lie  mine  the  strength — the  power  to  fly,  * 
W'here  care  and  sorrow  come  not  nigh ; — 

To  seek  the  glen,  the  mountain  lone. 

Where  nature’s  heart  is  all  mine  own. 

in. 

*  Ay,  earth  has  many  a  galling  chain. 

That  binds  me  down  to  want  and  jiain ; — 

And  cold  and  harsh  the  world  I  view ; 

And  kindred  hearts  are  far  and  few. 

lint  Nature  ! — thee  ! — through  g(X)d — through  ill — 
I  seek — 1  bless — unchanging  still ; — 

Alike  in  calm  and  tempest  wild, 

Thou  hold’st  communion  with  thy  child. 

IV. 

‘  Oh  !  can  I  press  the  mountain  sml, 
liy  mortal  footsteps  rarely  trod ; 

Or  j)lunge  ’mid  wilds  and  forests  green. 

Where  sordid  dreams  have  never  been ; 

Or  meet — by  far  and  lonely  seas— 

Heaven’s  own — its  pure — its  blessed  breeze, — 

Nor  feel  my  bosom  inly  burn. 

And  jieace,  and  hope,  and  joy  return  ? 

V. 

‘  Oh  !  can  I  lift  to  yonder  sky 
A  lonely  and  adoring  eye, — 

When  scofling  worldlings  none  are  near. 

To  aim  the  jest  or  point  the  sneer ; — 

Its  million  glories  can  1  view — 

Its  mighty  clouds — its  melting  blue,— - 
Nor,  spite  of  pain  and  anguish,  feel 
Their  holy  influence  o’er  me  steal } 
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VI. 

*  And  when  the  tide  of  feeling  strong. 

The  yielding  spirit  Iwars  along, — 

M  hen  the  full  heart  is  swelling  high, 

AV  ith  dreams  that  meet  not  mortal  eye. 
Yet  held  in  cold  and  stern  control, 

That  shake  and  rend  the  inmost  soul ; — 
Then,  Nature  !  then— the  w  orld  I  Hee, 
To  pour,  unchecked,  that  soul  to  thee  ! 


VII.- 

*  Reviver  thou  of  visions  fled ! 

Of  early  joys  long  vanished  ! 

Entwined  wdth  thee,  they  are  not  gone, 

To  sleep  in  dull  oblivion  : 

Thy  magic  touch  aside  can  roll 
The  blinding  mists  that  dim  the  soul, 

And  oft,  in  colder  years,  renew 

Its  bright  first  loves — the  warm — the  true. 


VIII. 

‘  Dear,  dear  to  me,  through  every  scene. 

Through  storm,  through  sunshine,  hast  thou  been  ; 

All  else  hath  changed,  save  only  thou; 

Bright  w'crt  them  aye ;  and  bright  art  now. 

Oh  !  still  on  thinCy  my  burning  breast 
Shall  lav  its  throbbings  w'ild  to  rest ; 

Nor  feel  care’s  chilling  weight,  wdiile  free 
In  thine  own  realms,  to  w’orship  thee !  * 

S 

f 

The  prose  contributions  comprise  one  of  Mr.  Lcitch  Ritchie's 
continental  legends ;  Frank  Lygon,  by  the  Author  of  Selwyn,-— . 
like  all  that  conies  from  that  pen,  very  clever  and  interestingly 
told  ;  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Secundus  Parnell,  by  AVilliam 
Howitt ;  the  SleejicFs  Shrift,  by  II.  F.  Chorlcy  ;  and  some 
smaller  pieces. 

Of  the  two  Juvenile  Annuals  which  claim  our  notice,  the 
young  folks  instruct  us  to  report,  as  usual,  very  favourably-  Miss 
Leslie  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  Walsh  have  each  contributed,  as 
liefore,  very  pleasing  papers  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Halfs  Juvenile; 
L.  E.  L.  has  furnished  a  beautiful  story  for  young  people,  en¬ 
titled  The  Indian  Island ;  and  ‘  Seven  and  Seventeen'  is  worthy 
of  the  Author  of  “  Chronicles  of  a  School-room."  The  Juvenile 
Souvenir  shines  in  its  embellishments,  and  in  agootlly  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  :  the  following  stanzas  wc  must  venture  to  transcribe. 
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‘A  Little  Girl's  I-.amknt  for  the  Fairies. 


I. 

‘  All  !  where  arc  all  the  fairies  flown  ? 

Why  ceased  their  merry  reign  ? 

We  're  all  so  dull  and  solemn  grown, 

1  ish  they  *d  come  again  ; 

Mid  lawns  and  Imwers,  when  daylight 's  done. 
Once  more  to  dance  and  play  ;  — 

There  never  has  been  any  fun. 

Since  fairies  went  away. 


II. 

‘  Von  weary  me, — you  tiresome  doll ! 

You  cannot  speak  or  walk, 

A  fairy's  wand,  my  ginnl  3Iiss  Poll, 

Would  soon  have  made  you  Udk  ! 

Then  you  and  I,  so  merrily. 

Had  s]Mirted  all  the  day  ; 

But  now,  oh  dear !  that  cannot  be, 

'Phe  fairies  are  away. 

HI. 

‘  Now,  there  are  none  of  them  to  ask 
For  water  from  the  well ; 

No  diamonds  now  reward  the  task, 

As  iMother  Goose  doth  tell ; 

No  toads  the  naughty  lips  disgrace, 

That  sav  a  sulky  nay  ; — 

This  wtirld  is  quite  a  stupid  place. 

Now  fairies  are  away. 

IV'. 

‘  We  cannot  meet  them  at  a  spring. 

When  drawing  water  out ; 

For  water  to  our  doors  we  bring, 

Hy  leaden  pipe  or  spout. 

One  still  finds  toads  ;  I 've  seen  them  crawl 
About,  at  close  of  day  ; 

But  diamonds, — none  ;  they  vanished  all. 
When  fairies  went  away. 

V'. 

‘  There’s  puss  sits  purring  by  the  fire. 

Or  chases  mice  and  rats  ; 

The  stupid  thing  !  I  do  so  tire 
Of  these  dull,  common  cats  ! 

A  cleverer  one  my  fancy  suits. 

Who  can  do  more  than  play  ; 

But,  ah  !  there  is  no  Puss  in  Boots, 

Since  fairies  went  away. 
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VI. 

*  The  bean-stalks  in  our  gardens  all. 

How  widely  Jack's  outshone  'em.; 

Ours  grow  so  slowly> — never  tall, — 

And  nought  save  beans  U[x>ii  'em ; 

No  wealthy  giants  at  the  top, — 

No  gold, —  no  harps  to  play, — 

We  ’ll  ne'er  see  such  anotner  crop. 

Now  fairies  are  away  ! 

VII. 

‘  And  books, — and  maps, — and  lessons, — ah  ! 
They  're  fit  to  liend  one  double  ; 

A  fairy  for  one’s  gml-mainma, 

Would  save  one  all  the  trouble. 

Quite  wise,  without  instruction,  she 
Could  make  one  in  a  day  ; 

Hut  now, — there's  no  such  luck  for  me ! 
The  fairies  arc  away. 

VIII. 

‘  Farewell  to  fairy  finery  ! 

To  fairy  presents  rare  ; 

No  slipj)er8  made  of  glass  have  we. 

As  Cinderella's  were ^  » 

Nor  pumpkin  coach, — nor  coachman  rat,  ^ 
Nor  lizard  footman  gay ;  Y 
Nor  steeds, — those  mice  that  feared  no  cat. 
Now  fairies  are  away. 

IX. 

*  They  meet  no  longer  by  the  light 

Of  moon-beams  'neath  a  tree  ; 

Why  !  one  might  walk  abroad  all  night. 
And  not  a  fairy  see  I 
One  would  but  catch  a  cold  or  fever, 
liefore  the  dawn  of  day  ; 

And  those  arc  things  that  happened  never. 
Till  fairies  went  away. 

X. 

*  Farewell  to  all  the  pretty  talcs, 

Of  merry  elfins  dining 
On  mushroom  tables,  in  the  dales. 

Lit  by  the  glow-worm's  shining. 

And  tripping  to  the  minstrel  gnat 
II  is  jocund  measure  singing,  • 

While  o’er  their  heads  the  lazy  bat 
A  silent  flight  was  winging ; 

Farewell !  like  theirs  my  song  is  done  ; 

But  yet  once  more  nl  say 
There  never  has  been  any  fun, 

Since  fairies  went  awav.* 
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The  Landscape  Album  compriscis  ei.vty  views  of  towns»  ca¬ 
thedrals  lake  soeiier) ,  and  other  picturesque  subjects  in  the 
British  Isles.  \Vc  have  AblK)ts*ford  and  Melrose  Abbey,  Hamp¬ 
stead  and  Hriubton,  Stonehenge  and  i'anterbury.  Peak  Cavern 
and  Hydal  Lake«  SalisbuTy*  Crags  and  Limerick.  In  short, 
there  is  no  lack  of  variety  ;  and  if  the  engravings  are  not  all  in 
the  most  finished  style,  they  are  resjieetably  executed,  and  their 
numher  amply  eom]>enRates  for  any  ineouality.  A  brief  topo- 
grapliieal  description  accompanies  each  plate  ;  and  the  >’olnme 
may  fairly  claim  to  range  in  among  the  Annuals,  in  the  boudoir 
or  on  the  library  table. 

\Vi*  do  ni»t  know  what  to  say  of  Miss  Sheridan's  Comic  Annual. 
'Phe  fnm-tt^raphy  of  the  cuts  is  extrt'mely  clever;  those  who  love 
merriment,  have  only  to  hH)k  at  the  odd  conceits  of  the  ]mnto- 
mimic  pencil.  But  the  lalH>rious  comicality  of  the  written  con¬ 
tributions  soon  palls,  and  t(H)  often  ofl'ends  by  its  coarseness.  The 
N’olume  should  rx^t  have  bet  n  (xlited  by  a  female  humourist. 

]Mr.  Harrison  h.as  this  year  laid  aside  the  cup  and  bells,  and 
now  comes  before  us  in  his  more  native  and  pleasing  character. 
Ilis  ‘  ('hristmas  I'ales,  historical  and  domestic',  four  in  numl>cr, 
with  five  ‘  pictorial  embellishments '  to  which  the  tales  are  ac- 
commtHlatea,  may  be  allowed  a  middle  rank  between  the  juvenile 
annuals  and  those  of  liigher  j)retensions. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  those  which  claim  the  character  of  reli¬ 
gious  Annuals.  The  Mistuonary  Annual  carries  with  it,  in  the 
name  of  its  lihiitor,  the  estimable  Author  of  the  Polynesian  Re¬ 
searches,  and  in  the  list  of  contrilnitors,  its  ow  n  recommendation. 
The  embellishments  are  not,  index'd,  of  the  same  attractive  and 
splendid  kind  that  are  fimnd  in  some  of  tlie  other  Annuals 
They  consist  of  engravings  on  wood,  liy  iiaxter,  some  of  them 
admirably  cut,  and  the  subjects  arc  intrinsically  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  scenes  of  Missionary'  emerprise,  and  the  cruel  rites 
or  absurdities  of  idolatry.  Still,  we  fear  that  they  will  not  he 
thought,  in  general,  to  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  pub¬ 
lication.  For  this  however,  the  literary'  contents  will,  we  think, 
amply  compensate.  Among  those  whom  respect  for  the  Editor 
have  led  to  funiisli  amtribuiions,  are  Robert  Southey,  The 
Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  Archdeacoo 
Wrangham,  James  Montgomery  ,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  Jodah 
('onder,  Thomas  Pringle,  Bt*mard  Barton,  The  Rev.  James 
Hough,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Rev.  H.  Townley,  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Hoide,  the  Rev.  G.  Redford,  the  Rev.  J.  Alexander, 
James  Edmeston,  Mrs.  Gilbert.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Mias  A. 
Strickland,  and  John  Came.  From  ‘A  Sunfhine  Prospect,'  by 
the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Emhtisiaam.  we  select  a  few 
paragraphs,  highly  cliaracteristic  and  striking.  The  entire  p«pcr 
deserves  a  thoughtful  and  deeply  refleeUwe  perusal 
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‘  I^et  it  then  he  graiite<l — and  sranted  in  the  fullest  muhc — that  th« 
apirittial  condition  of  the  maM  of  mankind  ia  a  lit  tubjeet  af  the  moat 
pTofonnd  sadness  ;  and  let  it  be  eonfeaaed,  moreover,  that  tha  tamporal 
and  rinhtf  desradation  and  miseries  of  tha  nations — thair  oruaitiaa, 
their  infirmities,  and  their  wronpi, — are  deploruUa.^Vaa,  we  not  only 
admit  these  sorro\vfiil  facta,  but  we  p<mder  over  them  cltily,  aud 
npiin  and  a|;ain  to  take  no  settled  east*,  while  ao  much  wretciu'iloasa, 
moral  and  natural,  affects  our  fellow-men. 

‘  Nevertheless,  these  melancholy  feelings,  ultliuugh  juat»  sKall  not  be 
ariowed  to  exclude  from  our  minds  some  other  feelings,  eoually 
and  more  agreeable.  Nay,  far  from  excluding,  we  will  ratuer  cherish 
any  cheering  and  brightening  thoughts  which  (illusion  apart)  may 
serve  to  attemper  our  emotions  as  that  sad  ness  may  lurt:  settle  into 
glo(»my  indolence,  nor  r*'al  become  acrid,  and  especially  in  order  that 
no  one  element  of  sner»»(l  truth  n’uv  uverpou»*r  mmther.  ' 

*  **  The  ejiTth  O  Fiord.  full  of  thy  riches.**— 'I'his  is  true,  uotwitii- 
standing  that  other  melancholy  truth,  that  “  the  dark  plaoea  of  the 
**  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty."  Nor  are  tlss  ciulita  4>f 
Divine  henetioenee  to  l»e  seen  merely  (no,  nor  chiedy)  iu  cUe  luxu¬ 
riance,  and  splendid  colours,  aud  noble  forms  of  lUe  inaiduiatc  and 
animal  kingdoms.  Must  we  look  only  to  the  gorgeous  dowers  gnd 
lufici(»u»^  fruits,  to  the  stately  trees  and  spicy  shrubs  of  torrid  glimaUiS, 
or  t4»  the  gems  aud  ores  liowelled  in  the  muautuins, — or  must  we  think 
only  of  the  gay  and  busy  myriads  that  till  tlie  uir^  and  earthy  and 
water, — when  we  would  admire  and  adore  the  bounty  and  power  of 
the  .Creator  Oh  no!  for  the  Creator  is  Creator  of  Man  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  disgraces  and  corruptions  that  Imve  come  in,  the 
praise  of  God  is  still  to  be  gathered  fr<rm  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  from 
the  special  circumsianccs  of  the  several  communities  of  the  kumau 
^milv. 

'  •  o  ♦  V  a  a  • 

*  Where  shall  we  draw'  the  line,  beneath  which  human  existcuce 
ought  to  lie  deemed  utterly  undesirable,  and  where  the  speefade  of 
doBBestic  manners  becomes  revolting  aud  horrid?  I^ihall  we  say  tbut 
the  himished  aud  filthy  iiis4|uiiusux,  and  the  ferocious  Malay,  and  the 
aquaiid  Auairuliun,  u»gether  with  th4‘  hardly  less  squalid  aud  much 
mere  unhujipy  crowd  that  crams  our  cotton  mills,  and  the  inendioant 
hordes  of  our  luctropolis,  mucked  of  the  rugs  that  hang  about  them ! 
Shall  we  suy  that  all  these  are  outlaws  of  the  coininoiiwealth  of  natural 
enjoyment,  and  wretches  by  destiny  ^  W^e  will  mrt,  decide  to  diAcult 
a  matter,  but  turn  to  somewhat  brighter  scenes. 

'  Let  no  unfair  or  sinister  inference*  Ik*  drawn,  as  if  we  would  |>a41iute 
great  evils  or  great  crimes,  when  we  c^Miimeiice  this  our  cummeodaCiuii 
of  the  Divine  benignity  towards  iiiaii,  from  the  hut  of  the  slave  in  our 
colonies.  Gnr  iudiguatiun  against  the  uhur|iutiuus  of  men,  must  ^lot 
carry  us  so  far  as  do  a  wrong  to  the  providence  of  Him  wlu>  fiUeth  che 
world  with  his  bounty.  Man  must  indeed  do  much  before  he  uuite 
deiieats  the  benevolence  of  God.  Hearts  that  crouch  aud  treuible  in 
'Oue  hour,  are  free  atid  gay  in  another ;  mild  affections  take  their  rights, 
*  spite  of  tha  oppressor ;  an  easy  oblivion  bides  the  injuries  tliat  iiave 
Ikkui  endured  ;  the  cummou  g<sKis  of  animal  life  are  lasted.  Infancy 
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huM  itR  joys,  thiiuphtU^ss  of  the  Ixnuls  it  is  horn  t(» ehihlhooil  h«R  its 
pnittle  and  pastimes,  as  jocund  iimicr  the  meridian  of  .lamaicH,  rh 
under  that  of  Ih*nin.  No  ;  onr  horror  of  slavery  shall  not  drive  ns  to 
the  impiety  <»f  deiiyinjj  that  existence  has  its  Ixxms,  even  within  the 
pale  of  the  ])lantalion. 

*  And  if  the  enthralled  jxirtion  of  the  Neijro  race  should  not  be 
tliou^rhl  of  as  quite  shut  out  fnnn  the  pKxls  of  life,  certainly  the  free 
hordes  of  its  native  continent,  have  a  share  in  them.  Say  M’hat  we 
may  of  the  miseries  and  horrors  that  attend  sjtvajie  d<'s|x>tism  and 
su]KTstiti<in,  neither  the  mie  mir  the  other  has  had  ])OM’er  to  make  the 
uegro  visiqje,  as  siH*n  in  the  wilds  of  Afrir.i,  ghxuny,  c»r  to  chock  the 
din  of  merriment  that  quite  frightens  silence  from  the  precincts  of  a 
Negro  villagt'.  N»»thing  lt*ss  than  the  spleen  of  stfstem  can  make  us 
SUV,  that  the  nten  and  women  and  children  of  these*  rude  tribes  an* 
alt<»gether  wretched.  How  many  times  over  might  the  length  and 
breadth  e»f  the  Urilish  iNlands  la*  meivsnred  along  the  b(»ld  sweeps  of 
the  Nigt'r,  the  Senegal  and  the  thousiind  h'sser  streams  that,  in  their 
huig  jmths  <»f  sultry  luxuriance,  make  glad  thtisc  torrid  regions ! 
Tlironghout  those*  wide  cxpanse*s, — untriMlelen  by  the  traveller,  and  yet 
unknown  to  our  assiduous  ge<*gniphy,  anel  in  tlmnsjinds  of  grenui  se*cln- 
woiis, —  the  morning  sun  awakens  nu'rriment  ; — the  fervour  of  mwm, 
not  inimical  as  we  think  it,  hut  genial  ami  iiivigeirating  to  elark  skins, 
she'ds  iute»  dark  ImMims  a  relish  of  life,  sucb  as  eair  chilly  days  anel  ar¬ 
tificial  me»di‘s  quite  eh*ny  us  the  knowle*dgt'  of.  The  evening  too,  and 
tlu*  tender  imH»nlighl.  not  only  /ooA*  peaivful,  hut  are  pt'ace'fnl,  in  glens 
uiid  glades  M  here  our  map-makers  have  written  “  unknown  desserts,** 

‘  The  round  »»f  the*  vi'ar,  far  frcuu  heing  terrihle  to  the  Laplander, 
Uie  Samewede,  anel  tiic  Kamtschatdalc,  so  elelights  them,  that  the^se 
triU's  arc  au  akc  to  a  love  e»f  country,  such  as  quite  puts  ridicule  ein  the 
pity  wherewith  we  may  sometimes  contemplate  the*ir  condition.  The 
lamp-heate'd  hurnuv  shall  we  call  it  tomh  of  the  liying  r — which  in- 
huiiu's  an  arctic  family  thrtH'-founhs  eef  the  year,  conudns  ]H»rhAps 
eudinarily  more  ceimfiirt,  more*  amusement,  and  more  jdentv,  than  the; 
hut  e»r  CiUtage  (sport  of  wind  and  rain)  e»f  the*  ]>eas:iut  of  a  tempe'rate 
climate*.  Tuen  the  mufflt*d  le»rd  of  the  wildt'rness  e>f  frost,  fully  capa- 
risiiiit'd,  ami  tight  in  his  sh*dge‘,  and  whirling  like  a  sprite  ovtT  hill  and 
dale,  enjiws  without  dismay  the  clear,  eh*t*p  intensity  of  the  stem  sky. 
And  cyen  he  has  his  summer — hrie'f  elays  of  enchantment  during  which 
all  |x»wers  eif  Nature,  as  if  e'on scions  the'y  had  slumlH*n'd  toe*  long,  are 
at  \ei*rk  with  yisihlc  haste,  in  lexiding  the  earth  with  fie>wers  and 
fruits. 

*  From  the  arctic  snou— In'lt,  we  ascend  the  nasture  table- lands  of 

'  I  _ 

Asia,  ntul  hmk  ten*  ewer  the  gnissy  step|>cs  e^f  Kasterii  Enmpe.  Heiw 
pure*  and  invigorating  are  the  gales  on  the*st*  lofty  and  Imundless  sleipes. 
viTdant  exjMiuse's,  spread  euit  te»  the  siiii  uImtvc  the  level  eif  the  clemels ! 
The  Tartetr,  h«*t  and  rt'sth'ss — the  Mougul,  placid  and  inert — hoth  foi- 
l»>w  the  ramhling  ]»ath  which  Nature  herself  hy  tlie  breadth  and  free- 
deou  e»f  her  style  in  these*  ample*  regions,  marks  out  for  them.  Rid  of 
tiic  cares  th.it  infevst  a  more  artihciid  miKle  e»f  life,  and  »ei»mfiil  of  the 
tA^slrictious  that  attach  to  the  tenure  of  a  single  **01,  he  drives  his 
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wain  and  liis  herds  from  side  to  side  of  the  vast  space,  us  if  lord,  not 
of  a  field,  nor  even  of  a  pnjvince,  but  of  a  i*ontineiit.  Say  not  that  this 
I^Htoral  life  is  a  faulty  and  wasteful  mode  of  existence,  aud  that  it  is  a 
necessary  catise  of  fen»city  ; — aay  it  not,  lest  (jikI  s  own  appoiiitmcut, 
who  fixes  the  iMuinds  of  nations,  and  measures  out  their  inheritances, 
should  hastily  l>e  blauie  l. 

‘  From  tile  nation  of  herdsmen  we  )mss  over  to  the  nation  of  htirs<*- 
iTU'ii,  and  from  the  wilderness  of  jjrass  to  the  wilderness  of  s;md.  Shall 
the  seru]mh>sity  of  any  deny  us  leave  to  admire,  in  this  instance,  the 
adaptation  of  the  nice  to  the  country,  or  of  the  country  to  the  race  ?  If 
we  discern  and  commend  the  structure  and  the  instincts  of  the  camel  — 

“  ship  of  tile  desert” — as  the  creature  by  whose  aid  those  terrible  re- 
pioiis  are  habitable,  may  we  not  also  recojjnise  in  the  physical  charac¬ 
ter  and  teni|a'r  of  the  driver  of  the  camel,  correspitiiding  priKifs  of 
s]>ecific  desitrii  ?  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  It  is  there,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the 
most  elevated  style  of  piety  might  be  fostered.  —  It  is  there,  tliat  with 
two  objects  only  iiii  w’hich  the  eye  may  fix,  and  lioth  of  them  terribly 
magnificent — the  clear  abyss  of  heaven,  with  its  fountain  of  fire,  and 
the  boundless  breadth  of  undulating  sand — that  the  soul,  abstracted 
from  the  cares  of  artificial  life,  is  thrown  u|mmi  its  inner  simtiments,  and 
made  to  feed  U])oii  its  own  substance.  Arabia,  the  home  of  patriarchal 
piety  ;  Arabia,  birth-]dace  of  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  birth¬ 
place  too  of  the  most  splendid  creations  of  fancy ;  Arabia,  the 
cradle  of  ente.rjirise  and  tnnpire,  wauls  nothing  but  that  her  fainting 
S4»iis  should  have  their  “  eye  opened”  by  some  niesstuiger  of  the  Lord 
((yen.  xxi.  Ill);  to  descry  that  “  well  of  water,” — spring  of  true  wis¬ 
dom,  which  long  ago  burst  up  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world. 

»  *  *  •  (  indeed,  we  mourn  that  India,  and  ilurmah,  and  China 
sleep  under  the  deadly  shade  of  spiritual  delusions:  we  mourn  it  with 
a  pungent  sadness — parent  of  zeal,  liut  we  will  not — nay,  we  dure 
not,  mourn  that  these  glorious  lands,  teeming  with  the  rarest  pnalucts 
— the  paradises  of  the  earth,  are  full  of  people  !  \\'ho  shall  be  so  bold 

as  to  grudge  when  they  witness  the  fitKjding  forth  of  the  creative  and 
exmservative  energy  over  tlicse  regions  —  rc*gioji8  (»pulent  by  special 
grants  of  nature  f  On  all  those  warm  ajid  humid  plains,  watered  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  on  all  those  hill-sides  of  fruit  and  spices, 
God  is  at  work  ;  and  may  we  not  follow*  and  adore  ?  And  if,  by  fatal 
and  lamentable  ignorance,  the  men  of  those  countries  fail  to  render 
tribute  to  the  Creator  for  the  plenitude  of  his  gifts,  we  will  go  there 
and  take  up  Ids  neglected  praisi‘s. 

‘  Could  we  but  stretch  the  powers  of  vision  across  the  midnight 
hemisphere,  or  take  w  ing  from  west  to  east,  upon  the  breeze  that  fans 
tiie  dark  sultry  hours  of  the  torrid  ztme ;  and  could  we  hsik  down  and 
sei*  those  swarthy  millions  of  our  fellow*  men,  resting  in  safety  under 
the  sheltering  hand  of  that  Providence  w  hicii  slumbers  not,  and  which 
defends  the  couch  as  w'ell  of  one  people  as  another ;  should  we  not 
hear  a  whisper  of  repro<»f  checking  any  harsh  suj)piMiitionH  we  might 
have  eiiterLaiued,  as  if  the  goodness  of  God  w*ere  all  measured  wiUiin 
tlie  straight  lines  of  a  given  latitude  and  longitude?  Ves,  it  is  this 
very  s|>ecUcle  of  the  large  beneficence  of  tlic  ( 'rt  ator  and  Preserver  of 
■Kfii,  freely  dis|Miiised  to  all  people,  which  animates  our  hojK?  <if  the 
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conveyance  at  length  to  all  people  of  the  highest  boon  ond  the  best ! 
Ah  !  while  ^zing,  as  we  have  just  imagined,  upon  the  sleeping  miU 
lions  of  the  Eastern  world, — guarded  by  the  ever-present  Power,  how 
should  we  <lesire  that  the  loud  voice  of  some  bright  herald  from  on 
high,  might  now,  at  last,  rend  the  silence  of  midnight,  and  waken  as 
in  a  moment,  the  infatuated  iHitions  from  the  mortal  slumber  of  their 
errors ! '  . 

Asa  poetical  Rpecimen,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  stanzas. 

‘  Tiik  Field  of  the  World,' 

*  BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


‘  Sow  in  the  morn  thj  seed. 

At  eve  hold  not  thine  hand ; 

To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  heed ; 
Broad-cast  it  round  the  land. 

*  Beside  all  ^vater8  sow. 

The  high-way  furrows  stuck. 

Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow, 

Scatter  it  on  the  rock. 

1  • 

*  The  good,  the  faithful  ground, 

Ez|iect  not  here  nor,  there ; 

O’er  hill  and  dale,  by  plots,  *tis  found,— 
Go  forth  then  every  where. 

‘  *  Thou  know'st  not  which  may  thrive. 
The  late  or  tmrly  sown  ;  ' 

Grace  keeps  the  precious  germ  alive, 
\\'hen  and  wherever  strown. 
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*  And  duly  shall  apjH‘ur, 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 

The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear. 
And  the  full  corn  at  length. 

*  Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain. 

Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry. 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain 
For  garners  in  the  sky. 

‘  Thence,  when  the  glorious  end. 
The  day  of  God  is  come. 

The  angel  reapers  shall  descend. 


i  j. 
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And  Heaven  sing  “  Harvest  Home !"  '  ' 

O 

*  -  •  *  I 

We  shall  make  room  for  a  sonnet  by  F.  R.  C.^  in  which,  we 
think,  the  citation  from  the  Ixxx^^  Psalm  is  very  felicitously  in- 
troiluced.  n-fi 
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*  Ariel  I  Ariel !  City  of  oiir  Ootl ! 

How  art  thou  Aillen  !  No  more  the  voice  of  prayer 
Ascends  from  thy  proud  temple ;  nor  repair 
The  tribes  of  J  udah  o'er  the  sacred  sod, 

To  worship  where  their  fathers'  feet  have  trod. 

How  long,  O  God,  how  long  wilt  thou  forbear? 

How  long  the  oppressor  of  thy  people  spare  ? 

How  lung  must  Israel  bow  Iteneatn  thy  ?  r  f 
Thou  hast,  O  Lord,  from  Egypt  brought  a  vine,  -  4 

Prepared  room,  and  planted  it.  The  land 
Was  covered  with  its  shadow.  Oh,  return. 

Revisit  it,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine ; 

And  place  upon  thy  servant  thy  right  hand 
So  we  to  call  upon  thy  name  shall  leani.* 

In  point  of  solid  and  various  information  and  permanent  in¬ 
terest,  the  Missionary  Annual  roust  be  admitted  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  class  of  publications ;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
among  religious  readers  it  will  obtain  the  preference  to  which, 
without  disparaging  the  merits  of  its  competitors,  we  cannot  but 
deem  it  entitleo.  *  •’ 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  in  terms  of  high  commend¬ 
ation  of  The  Amethyst,  publish^  *at  Edinburgh,  under  the  edi¬ 
torial  auspices  of  Dr.  Huie,  and  Dr.  Greville.  •  A  vignette  title- 
page  is  the  only  embellishment,  but  the  Contents  exhibit  names 
of  contributors  that  will  command  attention.  ‘Among  them  are, 
the  Rev.  C.  Bridges,  J.  J.  Gurney,  the  late  William  Me  Gavin, 
James  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Opie,  Lady  Charlotte  Erskine,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R^cs,  tl>e  Rev.  Dr.  Belfrage,  Bernard  Barton,  and 
James  Edmeston,  besides  the  Editors  and  other  Scottish  literati. 
The  character  of  the  publication  is  throughout  serious,  adapted 
for  ‘  instruction  and  edification,'  and  such  as  to  render  the  Volume 

*  a  suitable  present  from  one  Christian  to  another  at  a  season 
^  when  such  tokens  of  friendship  and  affection  are  ordinarily  in- 

*  torch anged.'  Shall  we  be  accused  of  partiality  to  the  Author, 

if  we  select  the  following  as  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the 
contents  ?  ^ 

.  1  ^ 

^  AN  EVENING  SONG  FOR  THE  SABBATH  DAY- 

'  BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  ESQ. 

•  Millions  within  thy  courts  have  met. 

Millions  this  day  l^fore  thee  bow’d ; 

Their  faces  Zion-ward  were  set, 

;  VI  I  »i(r  Vows  with  thcir  lips  to  thee  they  vow'd:—  '  •  *  ‘  ^ 

H!  '  4  thou,  soul-searching  God  !*  hast  known  '  ' 

The  hearts  of  all  that  bent  the  knee,  •  -  -lyo  v 

And  hast  accepted  those  alone, 

In  spirit  and  trnth  that  worshipp'd  thee. 
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*  People  of  many  a  tribe  and  tongue, 

Men  of  atrange  colours,  climates,  lands. 

Have  heard  thy  truth,  thy  j?lory  sung, 

And  offer’d  pr.iy’r,  with  holy  hands. 

*  Still,  ns  the  light  of  morning  broke 
(Ver  island,  continent,  and  deep. 

Thy  far-spread  family  awoke, 

Sablmth  all  round  the  world  to  ket*p. 

‘  From  east  to  west,  the  sun  survey’d. 

From  lUM’th  to  south,  adoring  throngs ; 

And  still  where  evening  stretched  her  shade. 

The  stars  came  forth  to  hear  their  songs.  • 

*  Harmonious  as  the  winds  and  sinis, 

In  halcyon-hours,  when  storms  are  flowui. 

Hose  all  earth’s  UalK'l-langunges, 

In  pure  accordance,  to  thy  throne. 

‘  Not  angel-trumpets  sound  more  clear  ; 

Not  elders’  harps,  nor  seraphs’  lays. 

Yield  music  sweeter  to  thine  ear 
Than  humble  pray’r  and  thankful  praise. 

*  And  not  a  pray’r,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 

Hath  fail’d  to-day  some  suit  to  gain  ; 

To  those  in  trouble  thou  W'ert  nigh. 

Not  one  hath  sought  thy  face  in  vain. 

‘  lliy  poor  were  bountifully  feetl. 

Thy  chasten’d  sous  have  kiss’d  the  rod. 

Thy  mourners  have  been  comforted. 

The  pure  in  heart  have  seen  their  (tihI. 

*  Y et  one  pray’r  more  ;  —and  be  it  one 

In  which  l)oth  heaven  and  earth  acc(»rd  ! — 

Fulfil  thv  promise  to  thy  Son, 

Let  all  that  breathe  cidl  Jesus,  Lord. 

'  His  throne  and  sovereignty  advance ; 

For  his  soul’s  travail  let  him  see 
The  heathen  his  inheritance. 

And  earth’s  last  bound  his  portion  be.’ 

Another  new  competitor  lias  just  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
“  the  Aurora  Borealis,  a  Literary  Annual,  edited  by  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.**’  The  |K)rtrait  of  a  Bride  in  Quaker  cos¬ 
tume  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume ;  besides  which  it  con¬ 
tains  an  exquisite  landscape, — Uokeby,  from  a  painting  by  George 
Balmer,  excellently  cngravetl  by  W.  Miller.  The  Howitts, 
Widen,  11.  F.  Chorley,  Bernard  Barton,  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
Mrs.  Opie,  P.  M.  James,  John  Holland,  Thomas  Doubleday, 
and  Sarah  Stickney,  are  among  the  C’ontributors.  The  volume, 
its  Fiditors  say,  ‘  will  be  found  of  a  different  htie  from  that  of  the 
*  other  Annuals’;  but  that  hue  is  certainly  not  drah.  Its  out- 
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>vard  garb  is  green  and  gold ;  and  as  to  its  inward  grace,  it  *  ne- 
‘  cessarily  breathes  something  of  the  spirit  of  that  Society  of  which, 

‘  with  a  few  valued  exceptions,  the  writers  in  its  pages  are  mem- 
‘  Iws,’  but  we  perceive  nothing  of  the  formality  or  severity  that 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  broad- brimmed  Qua¬ 
kerism.  For  instance,  the  following  is  taken  from  a  lively  and 
well-written  pai>er,  entitled,  ‘  Fancies  on  Clocks.’  IJy  V.  F. 
Chorley. 

‘  The  claims  of  the  country  to  poetry,  are,  and  have  been,  univer¬ 
sally  allowed.  Few  have  ever  thought,  and  fewer  would  ever  admit 
that  the  town  could  have  any :  and  yet  it  has  its  share.  Putting 
out  of  the  question  the  deur  and  romantic  associations  which  iKdoiig 
to  those  time-hallowed  places,  where  every  street  has  its  hhitory, 
and  every  house  is  decorated  with  armorial  bearings,  where  the  an¬ 
cient  fountain,  the  mutilated  statue,  and  the  grey  tower,  and  the  church 
full  of  monuments  of  merchant  ])rinccs,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
take  hack  the  mind  at  once  to  the  rare  times  of  (dd  ; — putting  all 
these  out  of  the  question,  there  are  sights  and  sounds  to  be  seen  and 
heard  daily,  in  every  town,  which  have  a  meaning  and  a  voice  to  the 
hearts  of  all  those  w  ho  are  oj)en  to  receive  deeper  impressions  than  are 
entertained  by  the  common-place  and  worldly.  A  sea-port,  for  in¬ 
stance,  w  here  great  ships  come  and  go ;  and  many  families  send  out 
their  hopes  to  foreign  lands,  whether  in  the  gallant,  daring  boy,  or  the 
experienced  frugal  man  ; — are  not  the  thonghta,  which  the  mere  con¬ 
sciousness  of  dwelling  in  such  a  place,  must,  at  times,  aw'aken, — full 
of  pm*try  ?  And  then  the  streets ;  the  strange  intent  faces  w’hich  you 
encounter, — the  stranger  hgures — the  bronzed  Lasi*ar, — the  heavy 
limbed  Negro, —  the  bright-eyed  rosv-checked  country  child,  to  whom 
a  city  is  a  perfect  bewilderment  of  delight  and  glory.  The  itinerant 
musician, — grinding  out  from  his  organ— or  jiiiicliiug  out  of  his  Innc- 
less  rieilet  strains  that  breathe  of  far  mountain  lauds, —  the  {Savoyard, 
with  his  tray  of  images  and  his  ready  smile,  -the  joyous  sailor  with 
his  parrot — there  is  something  more  than  prose  in  all  these.  Town- 
clocks,  too:  (to  return  from  my  digression:)  who  has  lain  awake  at 
night,  and  heard  the  hours  announced  in  succession,  by  their  many 
selemn  tongues,  w'ithout  a  deeper  thought  than  the  mere  animal 
thankfulness  that  morning  was  so  much  nearer?  Ilow  many  watch¬ 
ers  are  listening  for  the  same  sound  !  Some  by  sick  beds ;  some  too 
full  of  joy  to  sleep.  How  often  in  times  of  trouble  have  secret  osaem- 
blies  been  called  together  by  the  same  signal !  and  conspirators  liavo 
crept  from  remote  quarters  to  do  that  by  night  w'hich  they  durst  not 
speak  of  by  day.  And  at  the  hour  of  midnight  — the  last  hour  of  the 
year — can  there  lie  any  thing  more  sublime  than  to  sit  alone  and  listen 
to  their  toll  from  tower  and  belfrey,  giving  token  that  another  year  is 
at  hand, — another  year,  frauglit  with  change  and  importance  to  each 
of  the  thousands  of  human  beings  who  are  clustered  around  us, — 
sounding  at  once  the  knell  and  the  birth-|H?al, — surely  this  is  ])oetical. 

*  Then,  too,  we  remember  the  times  of  |)e8tilence,  **  when  the 
clocks  stopped,  because  there  were  none  to  wind  them  up.”  I  have 
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nu't  w  itli  tliin  sitinile  w'litonco  in  many  liiuorios  of  tbe  visitatitui  of 
pla^iPA  into  which  I  have  hatkctl  ;  amf  to  me  it  says  more  than  many 
an  amhitiona  and  lalM>urc<l  dcncription.  It  seems  as  thonj^h  Time 
stjaxl  still,  while  the  ih’stroyinjf  Anjrel  did  his  work.  Myriads  diisl 
and  were  hnried  ;  and  the  public  herald  of  day  ami  nipht  was  left  nn- 
tendetl ;  w*  great  was  the  ilismay  of  the  s\irvivors,  so  far-spreading  the 
calamity ! 

*  Hut  enough  of  town  chK'ks  -thtmgh  I  must  not  pass  without  brief 
mention  that  precious  relic  of  auti(piity,  St.  11unstan*s,  with  its 
guardian  giants  alas!  de|a»sed  from  tln*ir  ancient  sovereignty  in 
Fh'ct  Street.  Let  us  hsik  at  tlieir  country  brethren.  There  aris4»s  at 
once  In'fore  the  miud's  eve  a  quiet  ami  pleas;int  vision  :  a  large  grey 
church  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  vilhigt'.  The  building  is  all  gables 
and  corners,  and  is  surroumled  by  an  ample  church-yard,  thickly  s<»w  u 
with  grave-stones,  and  funeral  mounds  of  turf,  garnislusl  with  the 
sw»H‘t  natural  epitaph  of  fl«*\vers.  The  church-yard  is  bordered  witli 
tnvs;  and  the  most  ancient  man  <b*es  not  remendier  the  planting  of 
the  y<»uug<'st  of  them.  Here,  looking  out  upon  a  gnvn,  with  the 
sclnsd-house,  and  its  children  playing  in  the  sun,  and  the  cottagt's  in 
their  trim  gardens  — here  stands  the  I'atriarch  t»f  the  Tower,  the 
same  as  he  has  ever  Ih'cii  ;  or  ]>crhaj>s  a  little  more  bnissy  in  his 
voiiv  than  of  vt»n',  by  reason  of  his  ng»*,  the  oracle,  consulted  a  hun- 
dnnl  times  in  the  day  by  peasants  who  shade  the  sun  from  their  eves 
with  their  brown  hands,  and  hnik  up.  not  like  the  fiHiUsh  chihlren  of 
a  ttwvn,  to  s<v  how  gtws  the  enemy  ;  but  to  inquire  of  their  friend, 
the  friend  of  hilamr,  what  spiice  is  left  them  wherein  to  jH'rform  tlieir 
lindthy  and  umlful  toil. 

*  True  it  is,  that  thc'sc  same  |>atriarchs.  from  tiieir  having  lived  so 
h»ng  in  u neon t rad icted  supremacy,  fall  at  times  into  lamentable  im*- 
gularitit's.  Hut  the  farmers  do  not  love  them  the  less  for  this  want  of 
truth.  If  they  are  half  an  hour  U'fore  the  mil  time  (and  w  ho  ever 
heard  of  a  country  chK*k  erring  uj»on  the  losing  side?)  it  is  rather  a 
cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  ]>roprietors  of  lazy  stTving-men  ami  maids, 
who  are  chwiteil  into  rising  lietimcs.  1  remember  ouct*  asNisting  at  a 
harvest  dinner  in  the  neighlKmrhtiod  of  l.^ncaster.  nie  village  clock 
WHS  half  an  hour  faster  than  th(»si'  of  the  tow  n,  which  went  before 
those  of  my  native  ]»lacc  in  like  measure.  We  sat  down  to  dinner 
hearty,  hap]iy,  and  hungry,  prt'cistdy  at  Ifrehr :  and  I  could  not  help 

smiling  ns  1  thought,  how  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  L - ,  were  at 

that  moment  iwivning  over  nnonjoyed  breakfast  tables,  wondering  how 
the  day  was  to  Ix'  got  over. 

*  But  the  subject  is  inexhaustible.  Whether  we  think  of  old  clocks 
or  new  clocks,  t  ruKsc  cased  in  oak  wixhI,  or  those  enshrined  in  or-nudu, 
a  thousand  rcminisctmccs  and  rt'flectiuns  crowd  njMUi  the  mind. 

*  “  What  did  yon  say,  Ji»hn  ?” 

*  “  Sir,”  said  my  scnTint,  ‘‘  the  clock  has  sto]'ped,  and  the  comV 
d«>es  not  know  when  to  put  the  meat  to  the  fire.” 

*  It  WHS  even  t<x>  true.  1  was  half  an  hour  iw  late  for  my  appidiit- 
ment.’ 
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'riic  following  htuuzutt  iniui  be  traiibiTibed. 

‘  Appkai.  kuu  tiik  Injuhku  Afkican. 

*  BY  J.  II.  W'lVFIbN. 

‘  O  Thou,  to  whom  the  mournful  »igh 

Of  sorrow  and  despair  usceiids, —  j 

Who  hear’st  the  ravens  when  they  cry, 

The  Lain',  when  at  Thy  fei't  he  bends!  — 

‘  More  weak  than  is  the  raven's  brcxHl, 

Less  pure  than  infants  though  we  Ih», 

Our  silent  prayers  for  Libya's  g<»od, 

()  Father  I  let  ihem  rise  to  'I'hee. 

'  Ly  realms  dispeopled,  longues  struck  dumb 
With  the  brute  outrages  of  years. 

In  Thy  remembrance  let  them  come — 

The  negro’s  wrongs,  the  negro’s  tears. 

‘  Whate’er  of  crime,  w'hatc’er  of  wot*, 

Europe  has  wrought,  or  Afric  wept, 

In  his  recording  volume,  lo ! 

The  Angel  t>f  Thy  court  has  kept. 

‘  Yet— ere  the  assessing  Spirit  stands, 

Prepared  to  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

That  golden  trumpet  which  commands 

The  oppressor’s  scourge  to  smite  no  more; — 

.  .  .  **  ' 

‘  Ah,  stay  his  vials !  —with  our  jirayer 

No  vengeance  breathes  ;  in  judgement  break 

The  oppressor’s  galling  chains ;  but  spare 

The  o])picss«>r  for  Thy  mercy’s  sake. 

'  Didst  Thou  not  form,  from  }K>le  to  pole 
The  various  tongues  and  tribes  ot  earth 
Erect,  w'ith  an  immortal  soul 
Exjiectaiit  of  one  holier  birth  ? 

*  And  shall  the  nations  dare  to  hold 

in  chains  whom  Thou  hast  chartered  free? 

Or  buy,  with  their  accursed  gold, 

The  sinewy  arm  and  sendlc  knee? 

f. 

*  No !  not  for  this  didst  Thou  commend 

With  westering  keel,  and  sails  unfurled, 

Cnlumbus  o’er  the  waves,  to  rend 
The  curtains  of  that  younger  world. 

‘  And  O !  ’iwas  m»t  for  this  that  he 

Upreared  Thy  hallow^ed  ensign  there  ; 

Alas,  that  e’er  Thy  cross  should  l>e 
The  joyless  herald  of  deHpair  :  — 

a  !•  2 
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*  That  whom  Thy  loved  One  died  to  save 

Man,  piilty  man  must  hold  subdued* 

And  plead  “  prescription  "  o*cr  the  prave, 

When  questioned  of  his  brother’s  blood. 

‘  I'ut  Th(*u  art  righteous ;  Tliou  wilt  rise 
All  mighty*  as  in  days  of  yore, 

When  Israel  sighed  as  Libya  sighs, 

Ileneath  the  tasks  his  children  bore. 

*  Cry  not  the  isles  themselves  aloud  — 

“  Three  hundred  thralling  years  are  sped, 

Since  earth  by  tyranny  was  ploughed  ; — 

The  vintage  of  the  earth  is  red  !  ” 

‘  In  that  great  day,  when  Afric's  race 

Are  from  //tetr  House  of  Hondage  cast, 

O  !  hide  us  in  some  peaceful  place. 

Till  all  Thy  wrath  be  overpast ! 

‘  For  dark,  except  Thy  mercy  shine, 

This  later  Passover  must  1k»  ! 

Our  prayers,  then,  at  Thy  pardoning  shrine, 

O  Father,  let  them  rise  to  Thee !  * 

Tlicro  yet  remains  to  be  notieed,  a  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Sacred 
‘  Odering’; — a  little  annual  of  modest  pretensions,  unembellished, 
cxcc])t  by  tbe  taste  whieli  bas  ])resided  over  it,  tlie  purity  and 
piety  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  correct  and  melodious  versification. 
'Phoso  who  have  the  former  volumes,  will  not  be  less  pleased  with 
the  present  one.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  extracts. 
The  lines  on  the  immortality  of  thought  are  very  striking;  and 
the  stanxns  entitled,  ‘  The  Pestilence  that  walketh  at  noon  day,’ 
are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  excellent  in  spirit  and  sentiment. 

It  is  altogether  a  iHautiful  shew'  of  annuals,  indicating  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  and  the  high  state  of  cultivation.  We  hope  that 
the  ilowers  will  be  duly  succeeded  by  the  fruit. 
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Art.  VII.  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

SIR, 

In  your  Review  for  October,  1R32,  p.  29.3,  I  find  the  following 
passage.  **  The  authority  claimed  (by  the  Church  of  England)  in 
controversies  of  faith,  was  originally  a  forged  authority.  See.*' :  and  by 
way  of  confirming  this  assertion,  tliere  occurs  in  a  note,  an  extract 
from  Lord  Karnes’  “  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  ”  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  efifect.  “  The  |)eople  of  England  must  have  l)een  profoundly  igno¬ 
rant,  &c.” 

Now,  as  I  take  it  for  gtanted,  that  your  Reviewer  has  been  misled 
by  the  authority  of  Lord  Karnes,  and  that  the  object  of  your  Review 
is  for  the  development  of  what  yim  conceive  to  be  irul/i,  I  do  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any  dirticulty  in  prevailing  upon  you  to  reprint  the  above- 
quoted  passages  in  your  next  number,  with  the  following  observations 
upon  them. 

1.  So  far  were  the  good  people  of  England  from  being  “  profoundly 
ignorant  ”  of  the  existence  of  the  Clause  in  the  20th  Article  whicK 
Lord  Karnes  asserts  to  have  remained  unnoticed  till  the  year  17^4, 
that  Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  other  Bishops  of  his  time,  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  committed  the  Forgery  on  which  yonr  Reviewer 
animadverts.  It  apjwars,  however,  that  the  Puritans  were  less  scru¬ 
pulous  in  their  assertions  respecting  the  time  when  **  the  spurious 
Editions  ”  apj>eared  **  in  which  the  Clause  was  foisted  into  the  20th 
Article,”  than  Lord  Karnes  is ;  for  whilst  the  latter  allows  that  these 
“  spurious  Editions”  appeared  soon  after  the  year  1571,  the  Puritans 
manfully  declared  that  the  Clause  in  question  was  not  to  be  found  in 
any  Editions  of  the  Articles  printed  prior  to  the  year  1029. 

2.  In  answer  to  this  accusation,  the  Archbishop  pointed  out  four  jc- 
veral  Editions  of  the  Articles  all  containing  the  disputed  Clause,  and 
all  printed  before  1()28,  (one  Edition  being  as  early  as  1503) :  he  pro¬ 
duced  an  attested  Copy  of  this  Clause  from  the  original  MS.  of  the 
Articles  ;  and  maintained  that  the  Clause  said  to  be  forged  was  to  be 
found  both  in  the  original  Records  of  the  Convocation  of  1502 ;  and 
also  in  the  Articles  subscribed  by  the  lower  House  of  Convocation  in 
1571.  As  it  regards  the  truth  of  the  Archbishop’s  assertion  respecting 
the  Editions  of  the  Articles  printed  before  102o,  any  person  wlio  will 
take  the  trouble  may  inform  himself ;  and  although  the  MSS.  referred 
to  perished  in  the  Fire  of  London,  and  we  are  now',  consequently,  un¬ 
able  to  verify  Laud’s  appeal  to  them,  yet  it  is  an  historical  fact,  that, 
at  the  time,  these  MSS.  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  his  accusers ; 
were  shortly  afterw’ards  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies,  and  yet  none 
ever  ventured  to  impugn  the  validity  of  his  defence. 

.3.  Whilst  Lord  Karnes  asserts  truly,  that  “  In  the  Act  xiiith 
of  Elizabeth,  an.  1571,  confirming  the  39  Articles,  these  Articles  are 
not  engrossed,  but  referred  to  in  a  printed  Book,  &c.”  he  yet  leaves  his 
readers  to  suppose  that  the  Book  referred  to  was  printed  in  1562 ; 
w'hereas,  (independently  of  its  being  next  to  certain  tnat  no  Edition  of 
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llu*  Articles  wai  jtrinteil  earlier  than  every  LkhIv  at  all  cou%'er- 

iMtiit  with  the  siihjeit  is  aware  that  the  Kclitioii  referred  tu  by  the  Act 
must  Ijave  Iktii  tliut  of  liijl. 

4.  So  ilUinfonned,  indeed,  di»C8  Lord  Kaines  up{H‘ar  to  have  been  re- 
RjxftiiifT  the  Iliatory  of  the  Articles,  that  one  cannot  help  suspect¬ 
ing  him  of  u  dt'sign  to  draw  largely  on  the  credulity  of  his  renders 
wlien  he  |H»iined  the  Note  which  it  has  bmi  my  object  to  examine. 
Any  {H'rsmi  who  coiisidiTs  for  a  moment,  must  conclude  that  it  is  a 
thing  whieh  beggars  probability  to  supjiose  that  a  reputed  Forgery 
such  as  that  which  I^ord  Karnes  describes  t<»  have  occurred,  could  have 
escu(»ed  detection  until  17-L  Without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  it  might  a  priori  be  assumed  that  it  was  morally  im{N»ssible  for 
an  A|H)crvphal  Article  to  have  eluded  the  notice  of  the  Disputants  of 
the  17th  Century; — of  men  who  brought  to  the  discussion  «»f  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  (  hurch  Authority  much  more  learning  (tliough  pcThaps,  not 
much  more  bitterness)  than  has  unhappily  sometimes  marked  that 
diNCUssion  in  more  recent  times. 

One  of  votir  Readers. 

Nov.  lib  \m± 

AVe  have  not  hesitated  to  give  insertion  to  the  above  conimuni- 
Cutioii.  And  uj)on  one  point,  we  agree  with  our  (’orresjmndent ; 
that  it  was  iinj>ossii)!e  for  an  apocryphal  at  tide  ti>  have  eluded 
the  notice  of  tlie  Disputants  of  the  17th  century.  Lord  Kaincs 
was  certainly  mistaken  in  supjmsing  that  the  forgery  had  passed 
unnoticed,  tdl. Anthony  C'ollins  revived  the  controversy,  llis 
“  Detection  of  the  Fraud  of  inserting  and  continuing  that  clause, 
‘The  Church  hath  power,'"'  &c.  a])pearcd  in  I7IO;  and  went 
through  three  editions  in  the  same  yt’at**  I'he  facts  do  not, 
however,  rest  upon  his  authority.  Archdeacon  Rlackhurne,  in  his 
(’onfessional,  has  a  long  note  which  would  seem  to  justify  Collins's 
rt  presentation,  that  the  Latin  clause  was  a  forgery.  A  passage 
which  is  cited  from  Hales's  Letter  to  Laud,  the  Archdeacon  re¬ 
presents  as  ‘  1‘qual  to  a  thousand  witnesses,  that  the  first  clause 
‘  of  the  twentieth  article,  as  it  now  stands  in  our  ]m*scnt  etlitions, 
‘  w  as  not  held,  l)y  the  most  leaaned  and  judicious  divines  of  those 
‘  days,  to  he  of  the  least  authority  whether  it  was  found  in  Latin 
‘  or  English  copies.'  {Cfnifcasio/ial^  pp.  3G7 — 37*2.  177^^*)  I*' 

KkTl,  the  authenticity  of  the  clause  was  publicly  debated  in  the 
Divinity  Schools  at  Oxford,  u]>on  occa.sion  of  Peter  Heylin’s  dis- 
])Utingfor  his  Doctor's  degree.  Prideaux,  tlic  Professor,  read  the 
Latin  article  out  of  the  Corpus  Coufrssiouum^  published  at 
(icncva,  1()12,  without  the  clause.  Hcylin  pro<Uiccd  an  KngHsh 
edition  with  the  disputed  clause,  but  was  unable  to  verify  it  by 
any  l.atin  co])y ;  and  a  Latin  edition  of  the  articles  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1(>3(),  three  years  after,  does  not  contain  the  clause. 

After  all.  Laud's  own  ‘  S]>eech  ’  supplies  us  with  strong  reason 
for  doubting  its  authenticity.  First,  he  affirms,  that  ‘  the  Articles 
of  Edward  VI.  and  those  made  under  Queen  Elixabetli,  differ  very 
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nuicb/  Aiul  those  of  Edward  VI.  not  l>eing  hindin|r,  ‘  whether 
‘  the  clause  be  in  them  or  out  of  them,  it  is  not  much  material.' 
lie  then  asserts,  that  he  had  a  copy  of  the  articles  in  English  of 
the  year  KiH;  and  of  the  year  1605,  and  of  the  year  1593,  and 
in  Latin,  of  the  year  1563,  which  was  one  of  the  first  printed  co¬ 
pies  :  and  ‘  in  all  these,  the  affirmative  clause  for  the  Church's 
‘  power  is  in.'  But,  in  the  year  1571 » — the  very  year  in  which 
the  articles  were  Jirst  conjirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  (13  Elia, 
c.  12,)  Laud  admits,  that  the  articles  were  printed  lioth  in  Latin 
and  English,  without  the  clause^  which  ‘  certainly  could  not  Ik? 

'  done,'  he  says,  ^  hut  by  the  malicious  cunning  of  that  opposite 
‘  faction.'  And  he  openly  charged  upon  the  Puritans,  ‘  the  foul 
‘  corruption  of  falsifying  the  Articles.'  M  e  do  not,  however,  find 
that  Laud  produced  one  of  the  early  copies  which  he  said  he  pos- 
sesseil.  And  his  ‘  altered  copy  ’  was  transcribed  by  his  own  offi¬ 
cer,  from  records  in  his  own  otfice,  not  then  accessible  to  his  Ene¬ 
mies.  'I'hat  ‘  none  ever  ventured  to  impugn  the  validity  of  his 
‘  defence,'  is  an  unsupported  assertion.  It  was  not  by  evidence, 
but  by  authority,  that  the  controversy  was  cut  short.  That  the 
Puritans  should  have  falsified  the  articles,  is  at  least  as  incredible 
as  that  Laud  should  have  interpolated  them.  At  all  events,  our 
Correspondent  should  have  shewn,  that  the  f'hristian  llemcin- 
brancer  (one  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  authorities)  was  mistaken  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  C’lause  never  was  composed  by,  or  exhibited  ‘  in  raa- 
‘  nuscript  to  a  convocation.'  Who  then  could  have  authority  to 
interpolate  it  in  the  article  ? 


Aut.  VIII.  LlTEllARY  IN  I ELLIGENCE. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Robert  Hairs  Works,  containing  the  Ale- 
inoir  by  Dr.  (irogorv,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Poster,  will  Ik?  published  early  in  the  present  month. 

In  the  ])rcss,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebn'ws,  a  new  Translation,  in 
Sections,  with  Marginal  References  and  Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Syllabus.  Intended  to  facilitate  the  devout  and  profitable  perusal  of 
the  Epistle,  by  elucidating  its  scope  and  argument.  Fcap.  bvo. 

The  Author  of  The  Revolt  of  the  Bees,"  and  **  The  Reproof  of 
Brutus,"  has  in  the  press,  **  Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  or 
Colloquies  on  the  Errors  and  Improvement  of  Society."  In  2  vols.  8ro. 
With  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  from  the  Pastoral,  Elo- 
giac,  and  Dramatic  Poets  of  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bland,  and 
others.  New  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  a  great  number  of 
additional  Siweimens,  the  principal  part  of  the  former  illustration  being 
omitted,  and  the  wliole  newly  arranged  in  Chronological  order  under 
the  names  of  the  Authors.  W’ith  short  Prefaces  and  Notes,  criticml 
and  explanatory. 


.55H  Cumjapituilettce, 

iht*  Articles  wji  ]triiiteil  earlier  tliau  lati'H,)  every  budy  at  all  couver- 
swint  with  the  suhii*ct  is  aware  that  the  Kditioii  referred  to  by  the  Act 
must  have  Imxm!  tlmt  of  ITiJl* 

4.  So  ill-inforiiied,  indet'd,  dtics  Lord  Kaines  ap|H‘ar  to  have  bei’ii  re- 
Rp'otiiijj  the  Hiatory  of  the  Articles,  that  one  cannot  help  suspect- 
inj5  him  of  a  desi»:n  to  draw  largely  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers 
when  he  |H*iined  the  Note  which  it  has  iH^en  my  objei*t  to  examine. 
Any  {H'rson  who  considers  for  a  moment,  must  conclude  that  it  is  a 
thing  which  beggars  proliability  to  suppose  that  a  reputed  Forgery 
such  as  that  wdiich  Lord  Karnes  describes  to  have  occurred,  could  have 
esca)>ed  detection  until  17-L  Without  any  certain  knowdedge  of  the 
fact,  it  might  a  pr'wri  be  assumed  that  it  was  morally  im{M>ssible  for 
an  A])ocrvplial  Article  to  have  eluded  the  notice  of  the  Disputants  of 
the  1 7th  Century  -of  men  w'ho  brought  to  the  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Church  Authority  much  more  learuing  (tliough  perhaps,  not 
much  mi>re  bitterness)  than  luis  unhappily  sometimes  marked  that 
discussion  in  more  recent  times. 

One  of  your  lU'aders. 

Nov.  11b  \m2. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  give  insertion  to  the  above  cominuni- 
cation.  And  u|M»n  one  point,  we  agree  with  our  ('orresj)undcnt ; 
that  it  was  impossible  for  an  apoeryplml  article  to  liave  eluded 
the  notice  of  the  Disputants  of  the  lyth  century.  Lord  Kaincs 
was  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  forgery  bad  passed 
unnoticed,  tdl  Anthony  Collins  revived  the  eontroversy.  llis 
“  Detection  of  the  Fraud  of  inserting  and  eontiiuiing  that  clause, 
‘The  C'hurch  hath  power,"'  &c.  appeared  in  I7IO;  and  went 
through  three  editions  in  the  same  year.  The  facts  do  not, 
however,  rest  upon  his  authority.  Archdeacon  Blackhurne,  in  his 
(\mfcs.sional,  has  a  long  note  which  would  seem  to  justify  Collins's 
representation,  that  the  Latin  clause  was  a  forgery.  A  passage 
which  is  cited  from  Hales's  Letter  to  Laud,  tlic  Archdeacon  rc- 
jiresents  as  ‘  t‘qiial  to  a  thousand  witnesses,  that  the  first  clause 
‘  of  the  twentieth  article,  as  it  now  stands  in  our  ])resent  editions, 

‘  w  as  not  held,  l)y  the  most  leaaned  and  judicious  divines  of  those 
‘  days,  to  Ih'  of  the  least  authority  whether  it  was  found  in  Latin 
‘  or  Finglish  copies.'  (Confession al^  pp.  3G7— 37'2.  177^-) 

KkTi,  the  authenticity  of  the  clause  was  publicly  debated  in  the 
Divinity  Scluwls  at  Oxford,  ujhui  occasion  of  Peter  Heylin's  dis¬ 
puting  for  his  Doctor's  degree.  Prideaux,  the  Professor,  read  the 
l.^tin  article  out  of  the  Corpus  Confessionutn^  published  at 
(leneva,  l(il2,  without  the  clause.  Hcylin  produced  an  Knglhh 
edition  with  the  disputed  clause,  hut  was  unable  to  verify  it  by 
any  Latin  co])y ;  and  a  Latin  edition  of  the  articles  printed  at 
Oxford  in  three  years  after,  does  not  contain  the  clause. 

After  all,  i^aud's  own  ‘  S]>eech  '  supplies  us  with  strong  reason 
for  doubting  its  authenticity.  First,  he  aflirms,  that  ‘  the  Articles 
of  Kdw  ard  VL  and  those  made  under  Queen  Elixahetli,  diflf*er  very 
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iiutcb/  Aiul  those  of  Edward  VI.  not  l>eing  bindinii,  ‘  whether 
‘  the  clause  be  in  them  or  out  of  them,  it  is  not  mucii  material.’ 
11c  tlien  asserts,  that  he  had  a  copy  of  the  articles  in  English  of 
the  year  and  of  the  year  iw5,  and  of  the  j’ear  1593,  and 

in  l^tin,  of  the  year  1563,  which  was  one  of  the  hrst  printed  co¬ 
pies  :  and  ‘  in  all  these,  the  affirmative  clause  for  the  Church’s 
‘  power  is  in.’  But,  in  the  year  1571, — the  very  year  in  which 
the  articles  were  Jirst  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  (13EUz. 
c.  12,)  Laud  admits,  that  the  articles  were  printed  lioth  in  Latin 
and  English,  without  the  dausCy  which  ‘  certainly  could  not  l)e 
‘  done,'  he  says,  ‘  but  by'  the  malicious  cunning  of  that  opp^isite 
‘  faction.’  And  he  openly  charged  upon  the  Puritans,  ‘  the  foul 
‘  corruption  of  falsifying  the  Articles.’  We  do  not,  however,  find 
that  Laud  produced  one  of  the  early  copies  which  he  said  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  And  his  ‘  altered  copy  ’  was  transcribed  by  his  own  offi¬ 
cer,  from  records  in  his  own  office,  not  then  accessible  to  his  Ene¬ 
mies.  'riiat  ‘  none  ever  ventured  to  impugn  the  validity  of  his 
‘  defence,’  is  an  unsupported  assertion.  It  was  not  by  evidence, 
but  by  authority,  that  the  controversy  was  cut  short.  That  the 
Puritans  should  have  falsified  the  articles,  is  at' least  as  incredible 
as  that  Laud  should  have  interpolated  them.  At  all  events,  our 
Correspondent  should  have  shewn,  that  the  Christian  llemein- 
brancer  (one  of  Mr.  Hanbury’s  authorities)  was  mistaken  in  affirin- 
ing  that  the  Clause  never  was  composed  by,  or  exhibited  ‘  in  raa- 
‘  nuscript  to  a  convocation.’  Who  then  could  have  authority  to 
interpolate  it  in  the  article  ? 


Akt.  VIII. 
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The  concluding  volume  of  Robert  Hairs  Works,  containing  the  Me¬ 
moir  by  Dr.  (iregorv,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Poster,  will  l)e  published  early  in  the  present  month. 

In  the  ])rcss,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  new  Translation,  in 
Sections,  with  Marginal  References  and  Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Syllabus.  I  utended  to  facilitate  the  devout  and  profitable  perusal  of 
the  Epistle,  by  elucidating  its  scope  and  argument.  Fcap.  8vo. 

The  Author  of  The  Revolt  of  the  Bees,'*  and  “  The  Reproof  of 
Brutus,"  has  in  the  press,  “  Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  or 
Colloquies  on  the  Errors  and  Improvement  of  Society."  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
With  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

Collections  from  the  Greek  Antholng)%  and  from  the  Pastoral,  Ele¬ 
giac,  and  Dramatic  Poets  of  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bland,  and 
others.  New  editimi,  revised  and  corrected,  with  a  great  number  of 
additional  Siwcimens,  the  principal  part  of  the  former  illustration  being 
omitted,  and  the  whole  newly  arranged  in  Chronological  order  under 
the  names^  of  the  Authors.  With  short  Prefaces  and  Notes,  critical 
and  'explanatory. 


560  Works  recently  published. 

The  pnnci[)al  Memoirn,  in  Vol.  1?  of  Aiinujil  Bii»j(raphy  and  Obi- 
tuar>’,  will  be  thrMe  of  Sir  Uicbard  Halsey  HickiTton,  Hev.  Geo.  Crablie, 
Sir  W.  (irant,  Hisbop  iliintintxford,  Lord  Henry  Panlet,  Henry  Liver- 
sec^,  Ksq.,  Dr.  A.  ('larke.  Sir  William  Bolt<»n,  Muzio  Clementi,  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  Joseph  S.  M  unden,  Esq.,  Admiral  Peere  Williams 
Freeman,  Dr.  Walsh,  Sir  Alexander  (Whrane,  Charles  Butler,  Esq., 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bishop  Turner,  ^liss  Anna  Maria  Porter,  Earl  of 
Donoughmore,  Sir  Albert  Pell,  Daniel  Sykes,  Es^«,  Sir  Israel  Pellew, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.,  John  Syme,  Esq.,  Lord  renterden.  Sir  John 
Leslie,  &c. 

Ill  the  press,  Historiail  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell,  from  the 
Norman  Conqui*st.  By  J.  11.  Witfen,  Author  of  a  Translation  of 
Tasso,  and  of  the  Works  of  Garellaso  de  la  Vega,  &c.,  with  much  cu¬ 
rious  unpublished  correspondence,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  Hth  to 
that  of  (it»o.  lid  inclusive.  lllustratiHl  by  Portraits,  \’^iews,  and  Armo¬ 
rial  Bearings.  In  2  large  vols.  demy  Hv(».  and  royal  Hvo. 

The  Life  of  Frederic  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia.  By  Lord  Dover. 
New  edit.  2  vols.  Bvo. 

The  Entomologist's  Useful  Compendium  ;  comprising  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  and  preserving  British  Insects;  with  a  Calendar  of  the 
limes  of  apiKMirance  and  usual  situations  of  nearly  IIOIH)  8jK‘cies.  By 
George  Samouelle,  A.L.S.  New  edition,  Rvo.  with  Plates. 

Inquiry  concerning  that  distiirlKMl  state  of  the  Vital  Functions  usu¬ 
ally  denominated  Constitutional  Irritation.  By  Benjamin  Travers, 
F.U.S.  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 

America  and  the  Americans.  By  a  Citizen  of  the  World.  I  Vol. 

8  VO. 


Aut.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


iucK;R.vrMr. 

Life  of  Fmleric  the  Second.  King  of 
I'nistia.  By  Lord  Dover,  i  voU.  Svo. 
1/.  8«.  board*. 

THn>i.fM;Y. 

I^ectum  on  Reviv.ils  of  Ili^ligiun.  By 
Williinj  B.  Sprague,  D.D.  PuMor  of  the 
S^xrond  rrc«byt«*rian  Church  in  AUwny. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Hev. 
George  Uetifonl.  A.M.,  and  the  Hev.  .lohn 
Angell  James.  I^mo.  !u.  (\<l, 

A  Portraiture  of  MimUtii  Scepticism  ;  or 
a  Caveat  against  Intiddity:  including  a 
brief  Statetnent  of  thi'  Evidences  of  He- 
vealeil  Truth,  and  a  Defemv  of  the  Canon 
and  of  Ina|)inition.  Intended  as  a  Present 
for  the  Young.  By  John  Morisem,  D.D. 


.\uthor  of  “  .\n  E.xposition  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms**  Ac.  limo.  4i. 

Tfic  Family  Chaplain,  or  Preacher’s 
Subiktitute,  being  a  Series  of  sliort  Sermons 
on  the  1‘Usential  Truths  of  the  Gos|k*1  . 
designed  for  the  use  of  those  Families  that 
cannot  attend  public  Divine  S«*rviee.  By 
Atnos  Sutton,  ISIissionary  in  India.  Svo. 
Gs. 

Sacrctl  Trust,  a  Charge  delivered  at  the 
Ordination  of  the  Hev.  Thomas  Atl:in2<on, 
over  the  Church  assembling  at  Hounslow, 
Middlc.sex,  on  the  2d  of  October,  IS.S2. 
By  Andrew  Reinl.  Published  by  ie.']uest. 
Svo. 

Scriptural  Uescarehes.  By  the  Hi^lit 
Hoponrahle  Sir  George  Henry  Hose. 
I  ?mo,  75.  Grf.  boards. 


